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PREFACE 


The Community College has been written largely from a per- 
sonal point of view. It has grown out of sixteen years of prac- 
tical administrative experience in a junior college and wide 
observations in the United States. For six years, the author 
dealt with problems arising from the administration of academy 
and college programs on the same campus and in the same 
buildings. He cooperated in the organization of the first junior 
college in Vennont, experienced with others the solutions of 
problems incident to changing a dual-purpose institution into 
one with distinctive higher edirt?ational objectives, and appre- 
ciates, therefore, many situations that arise when community 
colleges are operated in association with secondary education. 

A study at first hand of junior and community colleges in 
practically every r # state in the nation has been a rewarding and 
humbly acknowledged personal and professional experience. 
The opportunitv to cooperate with some of America's leading 
universities in workshops, seminars, and conferences in the field 
of junior-college edui ation^as been convincing evidence of the 
sympathy and sincere interest of those institutions to discharge 
their unique obligations in providing piofessional leadership. 
Regional, state, and local conferences have been common meet- 
ing places for extended discussions with staff members, teachers, 
and students. Membership in a state legislature gave jx keenly 
sharpened sense regarding many legal angles, providing values 
which have been utilized at both state and national levels in the 
cause of belter education. 

While opportunities have been offered for extensive numbers 
of round-table meetings with the higher echelons, they have been 
even more extensive with slogging foot soldiers. Almost innuiper- 
able “bull sessions” at the grassroots have beejj among the most 
helpful sources of down-to-earth information. Cratitude for these 
contacts and experiences is hereby expressed and stated for the 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Community College, title of this book, has been selected 
because it describes more accurately the essential functions and 
objectives of the present-day movement than the tenn junior 
college. It is clearly understood that some independent institu- 
tions do not claim to be community colleges. They will receive 
full recognition in the pages of this book. Their pronounced 
objectives are appreciated. Their place in American education 
may be assured for the future as it has been in the past. No one 
type of educational organization is capable of meeting the needs 
of all youth and adults in this nation. While the community 
college will doubtless enroll the great majority of students, just 
as has been the case with public high schools in relation to pri- 
vately controlled academies, the mere fact of expanding enroll- 
ments does not in itself guarantee superior educational programs 
or preclude the further role of private enterprise. 

Moreover, the community college is not the sole responsibility 
of public education. While the great majority, by the very na- 
ture of their objectives, may be publicly supported, nevertheless, 
many communities will prefer to develop privately controlled 
colleges. There are now several combinations of support and 
control. For instance. Tittle Rock, Arkansas, maintains a junior 
college. It is eonti oiled by the City Board of Education, but it is 
supported by a large private endowment and by student tuitions. 
Stockton, California, has a working agreement with the College 
of the Pacific whereby all freshmen and sophomore students of 
both institutions are educated in Stockton College. 1 his coop- 
erative plan is between a privately controlled senior college and 
a publicly controlled community institution. The day college 
of Stockton is under district support while the evening college is 
local. 

In some of the New England states, educational facilities for 
high-school students are still under the supervision of trustees 
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xvi INTRODUCTION 

of old private academies, but enrollments are almost entirely 
from local communities and support is by state and local taxes. 
It is sometimes difficult for persons unacquainted with New 
England traditions to realize how close is the cooperation in 
many communities between private entci prise and public func- 
tions. The author was at one time headmaster of an academy in 
Vermont that performed for the local community in which it 
was located all the functions of a public high school. The town 
simply levied taxes, contt acted with the rcademy to educate its 
high-school students at tuition rates mutually agreed to by both 
parties, and made its payments on this basis. New York State 
students living near the border of Vermont attended the acad- 
emy. In this case, New York paid tuitions to the Vermont town. 
These tuitions were, in turn, paid to the private academy. This 
was done because New Yoik State was not permitted to pay 
tuitions to a private institution!' 

Some persons have felt that because the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education has predicted that future enrollments 
will expand far more rapidly in public community colleges than 
they will in independent junior colleges, the cjnse of doom was 
pronounced on the latter institutions. The author ol The Com- 
munity College is irr complete disagreement xxitlr this \iew. 
Even a quick glance at the history of education, with some ex- 
ceptions for senior-college and university enrollments, will show 
that the prediction of the Commission is based on facts of past 
performance. It stands to reason that tuition-free institutions 
will draw to themselves larger numbers ol students than will be 
the case with those that must charge tuitions. Moreover, there 
is no gopd reason why persons who sincerely believe in private 
enterprise in education should take umbrage at a pi (‘diction. 
To make this prediction was not to appraise it, nor was it an 
attempt to compare the values inherent in each type of service. 
The Commission did not, so it is understood, thunk educators in 
privately controlled colleges for past favors and with equal 
politeness attempt to bow them out of the house. American 
philosophies of education can best be implemented through 
variety in organization. Evaluation of philosophies and their 
organizational implementations are in another realm of tho ght. 
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Both prediction and evaluation will receive consideration in this 
book. 

Semantically, junior connotes a restricted function for these 
institutions that more aptly describes a role they were supposed 
to play in former days. Present trends and future needs that 
must be met at the community level cannot well admit that 
junior is an accurate and inclusive term for the institutions that 
must do what will be demanded of them. Many attempts have 
been made to define junior colleges in terms of their functions, 
as well as some by purely artificial distinctions. It is of interest 
to note changes in such definitions that haw taken place within 
the span of only a few years. At the second annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, in 1922, the definition was: “The junior college is an insti- 
tution offering two years of instruction of strictly collegiate 
grade.” Three years later, however, significant changes took 
place. Then it was said: 

The junior college is an institution offering two years of instruction 
of strictly collegiate grade. This curriculum may include those 
courses usually olh'red in the first two years of the four \ car colleges; 
in which case these courses must be* identical, in scope and thorough- 
ness, with corresponding courses of the standard four-year college. 
The junior college may, and is likely to, develop a different type of 
curriculum suited to ‘he ’jrger and ever-changing civic, social, reli- 
gious, and vocational needs of the entire community in which the 
college is located. It is understood that in this ease, also, the work 
offered shall be ou a level appropriate for high-school graduates. 

Widespread, mistlike thinking was gathered uj> in the minds 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. Misty 
thoughts wore distilled into rain, although a rather gentle rain, 
and showered upon the public mind. The author does not know 
bow mam pages of newspape i and magazine articles and com- 
ment have been devoted to the community-college concept pro- 
nounced by tire Commission. Enough is known, however, to 
state that the idea apparently caught the attention of persons 
who sense real news values. As a result, it probable that it 
received more space and favorable editorial 'comment than any 
other single aspect of the report. The Commission took a bold 
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position in stating clearl) that junior had come of age, that adult 
responsibilities now indicated that former appellations were mis- 
nomers Practical experience and wide contacts with the move- 
ment convince the authoi that community college more neaify 
appioximatcs tiends of thinking as well as observable usage of 
the name itself Some institutions ma\ adopt the name without 
having the functions m fact, otheis aie adopting it because it 
expiesses the fact The name is not all-important, and no c fforts 
aie being made to make it so, except to ’dentify functions and 
objectives 

Tluie aie signs on cveiy hand that jumoi has cast off his 
swaddling^ cloths lie is ccitamh out oi the tiadle and stoutly 
refuses the confinement m which wcll-mt ailing but tiadition 
minded or uninfoimed peisons would keep him He is speaking 
for himself, wilting his declaration of independence, constitu- 
tion and bill of lights lie is it id\ willing uid able to co- 
operate with otlieis in the task of education on toms of equality 
lie is no longei jumoi to anything 01 anybody lbs posonality 
and woith entitle him to a scat it council tables lathei flian the 
little chan in the cornei of the conic lence 100 m Examples will 
be piovided in the pages of this book to show that the foie going 
declaiations aie m keeping yvitli facts The conmmiiity -colic ge 
concept upicscnts the convictions oi peisons m the movement 
The mo\cmeut itself has giown with ama/mg lapidity It has 
been charactenzed by the normal awkwaidncss confusion and 
shyness of such giowtli by its willingness to accept mcie peinns- 
sne dumbs fiom the mastci s table and it has oiten stood aside 
in defeicnce to the eldcis These da>s aie oyci \s an expies- 
sion of tjns fatt, we might turn to almost any section of the 
United States toi an example We shall use, howc\ei, an eeh- 
tonal that appealed m The Boston Globe, Febmaiv 4 1919, 
because it points with significance to both the mdependc nee ot 
the colleges and their consciousness of community i equipments 

Its a wholesome 1 thing to see the New Faigland Council of Junior 
Colleges voluntanly enforcing a neyv code of high standards among 
its piesent and prospective mtmbciship Anv piojcct in self nnpiove 
ment de selves praise* and one that is undertaken without urging calls 
for a particularly handsome bouquet New Englanders, alieady m 
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debt to these institutions because they help to maintain this region’s 
reputation for good education, may gracefully discharge that obliga- 
tion. It happens that they may also do it thriftily. The junior col- 
leges need understanding even more than orchids. 

Thousands of people have not the faintest idea what junior college 
is, and other thousands are completely misinformed about junior- 
college methods and aims. The first group causes the colleges con- 
cern, but the second group does them mischief. For it is the second 
group that will tell you that a junior college is a "finishing school” 
at which young ladies learn drawing-room deportment; or that a 
junior college is a senior college with the last and hardest years 
lopped oil— sending its graduates out into the world, presumably, 
knowing half of Shakespeare, half of the physics text, and half of the 
heax ens’ galaxies; or that a junior college is an academic mess hall 
which takes the lazier or less talented young people from the upper 
classes of high schools and by forcible feeding of facts and figures fits 
them for the senior colleges which would otherwise not have them. 

All these notions arc, of ( burse, wholly lal.se. The plnase "finishing 
school*’ makes junior-college officers wince; finishing schools went out 
with the Craustark noxels, nowhere in this land does curtsying now 
earn diploma credits, if indeed it ever did. 

The charge that the junior-college program is that of a senior col- 
lege, but in half, is as unjust as it is untiue; it is most unjust because 
it robs these educators of lam els won by practical pioneering in the 
same field of general education whoso possibilities only lately have 
excited the unixersitic As for the third cliaigc*, junior colleges are 
not cramming schools. Their entrance requirements arc no less strict 
than those of many four-year institutions, and it they prepare young 
men and women to enter scni< r college's, as many of them do, they 
do so thorough a job of preparation that the student is admitted, not 
as a freshman, but to the difficult third-year class. 

There are many definitions of a junior college. A dean sums up 
several of them in this fashion: “It is a two-vear college offeiing work 
at college lex el, its primaiy purpose being a terminal curriculum in 
liberal-arts or semiprofessional areas.” The word "terminal” is the 
one to keep in mind. It means that, in general education courses, 
these colleges prepare for responsible citizenship those students who 
cannot finance or do not wish further formal education. It m^ans 
also that, in vocational courses, students are gix'on command of skills 
that enable them to start earning a living, and ft good one, at once. 
In neither case is the avenue to more specialized studies closed, but 
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it is not necessary for a junior-college graduate to follow them in 
order to live happily and successfully. 

Of the two great classifications of junior colleges, New Englanders 
will hear more in coming months. Emphasis hereabouts has been 
until now upon the small residential institutions which teach the 
liberal arts and a few semiprolessional subjects and strive also to be 
“laboratories in democratic living.” Due to grow both in number 
and in size are the community colleges like tax-supported Newton 
Junior, which offer any subject that meets a community requirement, 
sometimes expand their day and night sessions until their enrollment 
rises into the thousands, and are, as a junior-college man has called 
them, superb “educational service stations.” Such colleges are always 
in the mind of Harvard’s President Conant when he advocates state 
and Federal support oi bioader educational opportunities for high- 
school graduates. 

Its a good time for the New England Council of Junior Colleges 
to raise standards, and an excellent one for the people of this region 
to find out what goes on in these useful institutions. 

Uncle Dudley 

The author has quoted the editorial from The Boston Globe 
because it reveals a depth of understanding and comes from the 1 
most conservative section of the country in the development of 
the free public community colleges. The editorial is indicative 
of trends in interest in the further education of llie youth ol 
America. Any one of hundreds of editorials from nearly all sec- 
tions of the United States could be quoted, because there is a 
rising tide of interest in the movement tor the further extension 
and democratization of education almost everywhere. 

It may be noted that the community college is designated as 
a movement rather than an institution. While the terms “com- 
munity,” “junior,” “general college,” “technical institute,” “exten- 
sion center,” “nuclei giaduate center,” etc., will be seen in this 
book, they are, nevertheless, really all of a piece in the general 
movement to extend to larger numbers of the people the advan- 
tages of education and the kinds of education they need and 
wa$t. 

The Community College has not been written in defense of 
a name; it is a thesis* in behalf of functions; the name is incidental. 
However, the name is in keeping with essential movements for 
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the improvement of education at the local community level. 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman, National Citizens Commission, states 
in NEA Journal, September, 1949: “The commission plans to cite 
outstanding local groups for their work on behalf of the public 
schools. This will turn the national spotlight on those communi- 
ties whose men and women are discovering, through their own 
efforts, how to work with school authorities and with other com- 
munities or organizations to vastly better their public schools.” 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education designates the 
general movement as “Community colleges . . . community cen- 
teied . . . community serving.” 




Chapter 1 . PHILOSOPHIES OF 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


The education of the child is 011c of the basic duties of the 
state. It is not, however, the state's exclusive right. Independent 
associations of citizens and religious organizations share in the 
educational functions of the nation. Some religious bodies be- 
lieve that they have a duty to proxide programs of instruction 
for the children and youth of their communicants in keeping with 
sound public policy and to mccjt moral and spiritual needs of 
their people. To them an adequate plan must consider the whole 
person, including moral insights and convictions, spiritual as- 
pirations and ideals, and supernatural revelations. These holois- 
tic needs are satisfied best by daily religious instruction inte- 
grated with general and specialized education. They believe that 
the foundations of moral integrity are spiritual concepts and atti- 
tudes; th;tf, ultimately, moral values are grounded in the accept- 
ance of ethical monotheism; that the faith and hopes of men 
must be based on this final reality; that any naturalistic philoso- 
phy of life constructed on pure reason, however cogent, falls 
short of meeting human needs; that scientific facts and systems, 
however consistent they mav be with both reason and faith, are 
not in themselves sufficient bases lor the good lifev 

1 The objectives of Catholic education are set forth in the Encyclical on 
Christian Education by Pope Pius XT as follows: 

“The propei and immediate en 1 of Chiistian education is to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism. . . . 

“For precisely this leasnn, Christian education takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, 
domestic, and social, not with a view of reducing it any way, but in 
order to elevate, regulate, and perfect it, in accordance with the example 
and teaching of Christ. 


1 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the philosophies of education 
for community colleges will differ in some respects for institutions 
under private auspices and those publicly controlled. At least 
this assumption will hold true in the practical application of these 
philosophies. Vast numbers of persons engaged in public educa- 
tion are as fully committed to spiritual concepts of life as are 
persons who devote their time to privately controlled education. 
Many people in the former field of work make contributions for 
the support of those in the latter. All citizens who are able to 
do so pay taxes to finance public education. Citizens without 
children may pay large sums through taxation while others with 
children may pay only small amounts, or none at all. Thus a 
public policy in education has been established on the principle 
of from each according to his ability and to each according to 
his need. The widespread debate about the further extension of 
Federal aid to education center^ around the core of this concept. 
To what extent, if any at all, shall the Federal government collect 
funds from the more wealthy states and distribute them to the 
poorer ones for the purpose of equalizing educational Opportuni- 
ties for all citizens of the United States? Shall public funds be 
used for public education exclusively? if not, then to what ex- 
tent shall the policy be applied and on what principle? These 
questions are merely mentioned here* to indicate how far the 
Ameiican people have come and the general direction the road 

‘‘Hence the tine Christian, pioduet of Christian education, is the super- 
natuial man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently in ac- 
cordance with right reason illumined by the supernatuial light of the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ; in other woids, to use the cuneut teim, the 
true and finished man of character. Foi, it is not eveiy kind of consistency 
and firmness of conduct based on subjective principles that makes true 
character, but only constancy in following the eternal principles of justice. 

“. . . The true Christian docs not renounce the activities of this life he 
does not stunt his natural faculties; but he develops and perfects them, by 
coordinating them vs itli the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is merely 
natural in life and secures for it new strength in the material and temporal 
ore 1 Ji , no less than in the spiritual and eternal.” 

The Philosophy of Catholic Education, A Summary of the Fundamentals 
and Objectives , by \yilliam J. McGucken, S.J. (New York: The America 
Press) will be very helpful for fuither reference on this subject. 
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points on which they may travel in the future to implement fun- 
damental democratic concepts. 

An essential difference between the tw 7 o mentioned philoso- 
phies lies not so much in the basic concepts themselves, although 
there are differences, as in the freedoms to implement them. 
Well-known restiictions ha\e been placed on the teaching of reli- 
gion in public institutions of learning, allhough teachers and pa- 
trons may be sincerely religious in belief and practice. Further 
limitations have been piovidcd in a lecent ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court concerning released time from public 
schools for religious instruction. 2 The Supreme Court’s interpre- 
tation on the separation of chinch and state declines, tin effect, 
that time designated for public education shall be used for that 
purpose and uot otherwise. This uiling has been widely criti- 
cized and praised. It has been criticized because it is claimed 
that it contradicts public fccritiinenl and the pie\ ailing convic- 
tions of the people. Moreo\ei separation of church and state 
should not pi event cooperation in w’enthv objectives. Coopera- 
tion does not imply undue influence on the pail of either the 
church or state oUt the other. To foil ml it bv judicial ruling 
appears to be inconsistent with the spmtual concepts of tire vast 
majority the American people. In spite' of the ruling theie are 
wide variations in its observance ereated largelv by state or local 
sentiment. 

On the other hand, the interpretation has been praised because 
it is claimed that to release tunc from school is but the opening 

M(Co1him t Boaul of Lihunlion , Champ ngn Co, 111, 69 S. Ct. 461, 
decided Mar. 8 1948 Mi. Justice Jackson qualified Ins cohcuiieqt ('pinion 
with the following icsen a ions. 

. . I think ll is doubtful whether the* f icts ol tins c ise establish juns- 
diclion in this Couit, but in any i*cnt that wc diould place sonic bounds 
on the demands for mteifeience with local schools that we aie empowered 
oj willing to enteitam. 1 make these lesenations a maitei of record m view 
of the number of litigations likely to be staited as a icsult of this decision. 

“A Federal Court may interfere with local school authorities only wlyn 
they invade either a peisonal hheity or a pi open v nght protected by the 
Fedeial Constitution. . . . 

. . We* must leave some flexibility to meet local conditions, some 
chance to progress by tiial and enor.” 
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wedge for further encroachment; to allow it results in embarrass- 
ment to certain children and patrons who may be in a minority; 
in the final analysis unhealthy divisions are created that have no 
place in public education. Time allowed for public instruction is 
limited, even under the best of circumstances. Within the span 
of the week ample opportunity is available for the church to in- 
struct children and youth in whatever manner may be desired. 
Freedom of worship is fully guaranteed under the Constitution. 
The prevailing forty-hour-a-week woihing time leaves at least 
two full days free. Practically one-fourth of each year in sum- 
mer vacations is available without restrictions for religious in- 
struction,. Why, then, the critics ask, should public-school time 
be encroached upon for this purpose? Finally, the child is not 
the creature of the state and, therefore, religious bodies may con- 
duct their own schools with the largest possible freedom com- 
patible with public welfare, if they s^e fit to do so at their own 
expense. Any division of public funds for this purpose would 
result in a weakened public-school system. If carried to its log- 
ical conclusion, support might have to be given to large numbers 
of differing religious bodies. As a result, the whole public-school 
system would be wrecked; further divisions in cultural and ethnic 
patterns would be widened; and the common grounds on which 
American democracy stands would be undermined. 

Common Aohkements 

We may see, then, that in spite of differences in policy, a dem- 
ocratic society demands well-educated, intelligent people. The 
overwhelming majority of the citizens of this country believe this 
and are determined to have it so. To write this belief into public 
policy has been one of the longest and hardest fought battles tor 
social welfare. Tt is almost common knowledge that Thomas 
Jefferson was one of the fiist American leaders who clearly and 
strongly advocated free public education. It was necessary for 
prosperity; without it democracy was unthinkable. Jefferson, al- 
though prophetic, worked under some of the limitations of his 
own time. He wits unable, perhaps for practical reasons, to ad- 
vocate free public education of more than three years for all 
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children. Ilis plan lor basic education was devised primarily for 
the common welfare. He nevertheless thought of the program 
as a method for the discovery of talented youth who by further 
education would become leadeis in society. 

Generally speaking, it was approximately the middle of the 
nineteenth cenlmy before the battle foi free public elementary 
education was won. E\en then and for a long time alter that 
dale, wide vacations pi ev ailed among the several states in the 
length of school tcims and the numbei of years in elemental y 
education. The policy of lcquuing attendance foi a specified 
length of time was a much latei public decision. The authoi at- 
tended a public school in Alabama. The school year was lim- 
ited to llnee months, and attendance was enliiely voluntary. 
Giadually the vicloiy to lengthen the school vear and lequiie uni- 
veisal attendance lor a minimum numbei of yeais lecoided tur- 
tlioi piogiess Theie aie still many cutical problems in elemcn- 
tan education* how to set me adequate suppoit, how to lecruit 
and piepaie good teacheis how' to impiove the educational proc- 
esses, where how, and what kind ot school plants and facilities 
to pi ovule The mam questions aie no longer w r ho shall attend 
elemental y schools, how long theii teims shall be, or the number 
of \ euis these schools shall be conducted, but rather the degice 
of excellency that may be attained m them The gieat pioblem 
is how to meet the tsei-int leasing demands foi ecpiahty of op- 
poituinly foi all childien in these schools. In a qualitative sense, 
sahent points of piesent discussions aie aimed at the caidinal 
pm poses of elemental v edueacion and how' to attain them. 

Full High Schools 

A blither battle has been fought and generally won legal ding 
free public higli-school education. Common, although not uni- 
veisal, acceptance of these schools was leached towaid the end of 
the nineteenth century. Even today theie aie a few systems that 
provide for eleven yeais only of bee education. Twelve years 
is the minimum standaid that will soon be practiced in all sys- 
tems of all stales. As a result of this furtliep extension of free 
public education, nothing shoit of a i evolution has taken place 
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in high-school attendance. Numbers today must be measured by 
millions instead of hundreds of thousands as was the case in 
1900. Viewed in the light of the past, this revolution is all the 
more amazing because attendance for vast numbers is beyond 
the age of compulsion. Here, again, the question of attendance 
is far from being the greatest issue, although the actual holding 
power of the high school is of c ritical importance. 1 * The loss of 
50 per cent of students before graduation is regarded as a na- 
tional issue and one that has raised very serious consideration 
about the high-school programs for all American youth. It has 
been stated that, “High schools don’t make sense for 60 per cent 
of the st adents.” 1 The cardinal aims of high-school education, 
the methods and facilities to carry them out, enough of the right 
kind of personnel to do the teaching effectively, and the build- 
ing of programs of study to meet the needs of students and chal- 
lenge their continuing interests aie diftoient in many respects 
from basic problems of hall a century ago 

EyeALI'lY of Oppojuunity 

It is fully recognized, however, that equality of oppoit unity is 
far from being realized in uual as well as uiban centers in pooler 
states as well as in the more prospeious, lor Negioes as well as 
for white people. Aiound this problem a profound debate lias 
been in progress not only in many ol the states but also at the 
national lc\el. Lines of thought have been sharply drawn be- 

u Hull. J. Dan. High School, What's in It for M( P^Washington, D.C.. 
Fedeial Security Agency, l T .S. Otlicc ot Education, 1948. Other lcicicuces 
th.it will be valuable on this subject aie: 

Caswell, H. L. (Ed.) The American High School: Its Responsibility and 
Opportunity. New Yoik: llaiper fit Brothers, 1946. 

Planning for American Youth: An Educational Program for Youth of Sec- 
ondary School Age. Washington, D.C.: The National Association of Sec- 
tndary-school Puncipals, 1944. 

^Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. New Yoik Regents’ In- 
quiry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 

What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Washington, D.C.: The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940. 

4 Hull, op cit pp. 1-2. 
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tween advocates of the policy of Federal aid generally to ele- 
mentary and high schools within the several states. Proponents 
say that it is impossible to approach equality of opportunity 
without Fedeial assistance; that the common welfare is sufficient 
justification for this aid; that it should now he as much a policy 
to give financial assistance to education as it is to assist the states 
in building good roads and in conducting main other functions 
of public welfare; that extensive migialion of people between 
states lifts the need for equality above state boundaries; that the 
taxing power of the Federal government drains off the resources 
of the states and that this must be returned in sonic measure to 
offset this loss of funds. 

Opponents of Federal aid, as a general policy for aTl states, 
may admit that it may be necessaiv to cieate a national equaliza- 
tion fund. It should be used to assist those states onl\ that in 

* 

spite of their best cffoits are uujliic to provide minimum stand- 
ards. Just as soon, howevci, as a state is able to lake care of its 
own educational progiain, equalization payments should be with- 
drawn. Other opponents contend that education, with the ex- 
ception of certain categorical forms quite largely vocational, is 
the full responsibility of each state. Ibis same position has been 
taken in some states relative to the use of state hinds for assist 
ance to education in local school distiicls. The author, while 
serving in the Ceneral Assembly of Veimont, listened to argu- 
ments by a former college president to the effect that the state 
had no business “to inteifere” with education in the local school 
districts; that among other prerogatives, eat h school district had 
a right to hire its teachers for whatever salary it might be able 
to pay. This man was a strong advocate of state Slid to higher 
education and was always icady to appiove Federal assistance for 
the State College of Agiicultme. Gem rally speaking, opponents 
claim that the states are more . hie to finance education than is 
the Federal government; i datively, their indebtedness is much 
smaller; the percentage of per capita state income payments dur- 
ing recent years has been drastically reduced for education, evgp 
though the total amounts in dollars have increased; that more 
efficient organization and administration wouhj result in sound 
economies and better education at the same time; that Federal 
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aid inevitably means Federal control; that ultimately the result 
will be centralization of educational policies in the hands of 
Washington bureaucrats, regardless of the protective legislative 
provisions in the act itself. Their position on this point is that 
whenever the national enactment finally filters down into depart- 
ments, agencies, offices, divisions, field representatives, and per- 
haps further subdivisions of administrative authority, much of 
the original intent of the law will be lost in its application. And 
finally, they contend that Federal funds tend to build up groups 
of people with special interests. They set up piessures in one 
way or another to influence the Federal government, cither for 
the status quo or for further extensions of power and funds. Set 
these centripetal forces in motion in government and the end re- 
sult is national regimentation. 

Opponents of Federal aid further contend that their position 
is sound, because it has been- next to impossible to pass bills in 
Congress of a general nature rathe!’ than those for categorical 
purposes. The reason lies in the fac t that there arc' always pres- 
sure groups ready to work for specific legislation, while it is very 
difficult to enlist public interest for legislation designed for the 
common welfare. Even though categorical legislation tends to 
throw state programs of education out of balance, it has always 
been relatively easy to obtain it. Specific legislation usually pro- 
vides aid to states for designated purposes on a matching basis. 
Poorer states, therefore, in older to secure the benefits of na- 
tional appropriations have a tendency to neglect basic needs on 
a broad scale and concentrate their funds to secure Federal 
money. This practice is proof of Federal interference, even 
thougl} it miy not have been intended. 

In summary of the foregoing paragraphs, it may be said that 
citizens almost unanimously believe that free public education 
should be provided for all youth through the twelfth grade. This 
definite victory has been won, although it has taken a long lime 
to win it. There are differences of opinion regarding the imple- 
mentation of the principle. The role of the Federal government 
with special reference to appropriations of public funds to pri- 
vately controlled, education is an issue of current debate. Corol- 
lary to the concepts of a free society, however, are the convic- 
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tions that every child has. an inahenablc right to free education 
and that it is the duty of society to compel children to attend 
school, good citizenship and economic well-being demand it, the 
stability and safety of a demociatic society tequire it, youth must 
lcceive this social oppoitumty so that south in turn may ade- 
quately discharge social obligations There is inherent also in 
this Amencan concept the belief that human peisonahty is 'acred 
and fully woi thy of the highest possible development foi its own 
sake Hence, the education of youth is not so much for the pur- 
pose of making linn an efficient woikei, 01 a giealei consumer, or 
a Ingei taxpayei, 01 piimuiily any flung else of grcatei impor- 
tance than the kind of human lx mg he has a light to be, in so 
far as the development of Ins native abilities is m lfUrmony 
with the lights of all othci human lx mgs ‘ 


Fuiunui Exn nsion* 01 rmiAiioN 

The gtncial piniciplo of hcc public education as the light and 
need ol all south who can piofil In it, gcneiallv won m pubhc 
appioval foi the fust tv else ><ais, is now being advocited foi 
extension thiough flie ionite < nth scat In tact, some states have 
gone even fmtlici llu constitution of Indiana dctlucs that all 
education fcliall be fiee, even including college, giaduate and 
piofessionnl tiainmg Ih< t onstilutioml pimciple has ncvci 
been fully applied because its juovisions ban been bv-passed by 
lccjuning the payment eii ices I his pinclice has been m effect 
m scseial states, not only in senioi mstilutn ns but also m cenn- 
lmmitj colleges Education m Califemua tliiougb the lennteenth 
yeai is completely liee, but by a soil of tientlemanV agieemt'nt, 
student Ites aie paid ioi student activities Payment canno* be 
leqimxd leg illy, but bv genual unele funding and student ac- 
ceptance, social picssiuc usually .mciales eileetively The ques- 
tion aiose m recent yexus le gaichng pavment of these fees by the 
Vetcians Admnnstialion ioi vctcians eniollcd m California com- 

4 ' An excellent treatment on goven ment uicl education miy be found w 
Hollis P Allen flic bdtnal Cwovirnnu lit and I ducation, t lhi Original and 
Complete Stiuhf of rdiuation foi the IIoovn C omnnssjon, lack hoi cl on 
Pubhc Welfare (New \ork McCiaw Hill Book Conipuiv Inc, 1950). 
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munity colleges. Although they were not required as legal pay- 
ments, even the Veterans Administration recognized the force of 
common practice and paid them in addition to certain tuition 
charges based on cost of instruction and materials. 

Present-day students and citizens will tak * part in the move- 
ment for this further extension of free public education. Today 
California has, as an entire state, legal and financial provision for 
this kind of education through the fourteenth year. A few other 
states are approaching the goal. In no state are there sufficient 
numbers of community colleges to provide equal opportunities 
for all youth. This is true in California as is set forth in its most 
recent survey of higher education / One of the main defects of 
the couJinunitv colleges in that state is the fact that while they 
are free , great regions are still inadequately served. In the more 
populous and prosperous sections, largely in and near the two 
great metropolitan areas of S*ui Francisco in the north and Los 
Angeles in the south, distribution cl colleges is fairly good. It 
has been said that California has a collection of community cot 
leges rather than a system. A complete state-wide planned sys- 
tem would result in free public education for all the youth 
through the fourteenth year, not merely the! privilege of those 
living in the more favored sections. 

The philosophy of the community college in California in so 
far as public institutions are concerned is based on the principle 
that the thirteenth and fourteenth years of schooling constitute 
the upward extension of free, public, secondary education. There 
are two terms used in this statement that deserve special atten- 
tion. They are “upward extension” and “secondary.” Around 
these terms *omc of the sharpest debates are in progress in prac- 
tically every section of the country. It cannot be said that dis- 
cussions have degenerated into quibbling o\er words. They deal 
with semantically fundamental concepts. 

Around the meaning of “upward extension,” various shades of 
opinion have become apparent. On the basis of these 1 meanings, 
actual proposals and programs have been made. Se\ eral emerg- 

B Straycr, George D. A Report of a Suiveij of the A feeds of California in 
Higher Education . a Sacramento, Calif.: California State Dcpuitmcnt of Edu- 
cation, 1948. 
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ing trends are appearing in educational organizations of sharply 
differentiated character. One point of view was pronounced in 
1916 by the late Dr. Alexis F. Lange,® of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who stated that 

the University of California lias been trying, since 1892, to reshape it- 
self around two organizing ideas, “one and inseparable.” One was, 
and is, that, for theoretical and practical considerations alike, the 
university proper should begin in the middle of the inherited four- 
year college scheme; the second was, and is, that the work of the 
first two years, as a matter of history and fact, is all of a piece with 
secondary education, and should, therefore, be relegated ..s soon and as 
far as practicable to secondary schools. 

The first term, “upward,” involx cs some implications of the term, 
“secondary,” but not all of them, as will be shown. Advocates 
of “upward extension” are committed to the thesis that the com- 
munity college should be an integral part of the public-school 
system. When we come to a discussion of trends in the com- 
munity colleges with special attention to their organization and 
administration, further evidence will be given regarding the vari- 
ous directions— upward, outward, downward— of the movemeut. 
The Lange concept is shared by other educators. 7 It envisages 
the comnnmitv college is the further upward extension of free 
education in essentially the •same manner as characterized the 
process that culminated at the t 'id of the tw elftli year. 

In sharp contrast to this understanding, we may take as a good 
example the basic philosophy advocated for the state of Wiscon- 
sin. It is proposed that a university system he created for the pur- 
pose of administering and providing for practically *all education 
beyond the high-school level, other than the strictly vocational 
and certain forms of teacher training. In this system, among 
several other considerations would be the educational programs 
in two-year institutions located within commuting distance of the 

0 Lange, A. F. “The Junior College with Special Reicience to Califor- 
nia," Administration and Supervision, Jan., 1916, reprint. (See Appendix, 
p. 343-344.) 

7 Scxson, John A., and Harbeson, John W. The Neyv American College. 
Now Yoik: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
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vast majority of the young people of the state. The exact pro- 
posals follow: 

The Commission believes that the basic liberal-arts training and 
certain preprof cssional training should be available within commuting 
distance of the majority of the young people of the state. 

We are of the opinion that this function should be carried on by 
existing units of the proposed integrated system and by such university 
extension centers as can be justified in terms of enrollment and costs. 
The distribution of these units should be a matter of further study by 
the board of the integrated system. 

We believe that all post-liigh-school training, except vocational 
training and that now carried on in the county normal schools, should 
be confi: ed to institutions under the control of a unified board in order 
to provide substantially similar high quality of training. It is felt that 
the programs of junior colleges operated by individual communities 
would vary too widely in content and quality to be effective. 

It is further proposed that, for the'present at least, educational 
plants should be provided hv the local communities, but that the 
state should pay the costs of maintenance and operation of the 
facilities. “It is felt/* so slates the report/ “that dividing the re- 
sponsibility for the program by requesting the locality to make 
special and specific outlay to maintain the physical plant, and 
the university lo maintain the educational program, Inay create 
unwarranted diffusion of control.” 

Surely, between the Lange and the Wisconsin concepts of the 
community college there is almost as wide a difference as is repre- 
sented between the directions of perpendicular and horizontal 
lines. Respectively, one is definitely upward extension of the 
public secondary school and the other is outward extension of the 
lower division of the university. The content of the Wisconsin 
program, methods of control and supervision, and the limitations 
of the total system constitute in theory and in fact university 
extension per se. The program involves the almost exact dupli- 
cation of university liberal-arts and prepiofessional studies in the 
extension centers, with complete control of departmental super- 

8 Toepel, M. G.* Executive Secretary. Report of the Commission on Im- 
provement of the Educational System. Madison, Wis.: State Capitol, 1948. 
Part I. 
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vision resting with the resident department heads of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. If and when the state university system is 
finally consummated, coordination of all general and professional 
education will be achieved by subject-matter fields, either 
through committees or coordinators. The result will be a com- 
pletely integrated system of general and professional education 
in all higher institutions of learning with the exception of the 
county normal and post-high vocational schools. 

Further discussion of intermediate types of organization repre- 
senting various points of view will be given, as before stated, in 
a later chapter. The striking examples are sufficient to illustrate 
two fundamental differences in the philosophies of community 
colleges. 

The other term used in the California program of community- 
college education is “secondary.” Many people believe that the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of education may be as free as 
high school, under the same type of public support and supervi- 
sion and yet not be secondary. They contend that it can be free, 
public, and higher education. Generali)' throughout the South- 
ern, Eastern, and New England stales community colleges are 
classified as higher; in the North Central region and the North- 
west interpretations are not so uniform; in California, under the 
law of the state, classification is sccondaiy, although the content, 
method of instmc'um, and educational facilities employed for 
students who expect to transfer to upper division work is defi- 
nitely entitled “university parallel .” 0 The question may be 
asked: Is university-parallel education secondary or higher? The 
problem may not be settled at all, and sharp differences of opin- 
ion may continue. If all senior colleges and th*o universities 
would classify freshman and sophomore studies as secondary and 
refuse to admit students until they had completed the fourteenth 
year, perhaps the solution noukl be accelerated but even then 
it would not be universally accepted. The community college 
is recognized by the U.S. Office of Education as belonging to 
higher education. It was so treated by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. The American Council, the Depart- 

9 California's Public Junior Colleges. Sacramento, Calif. : California State 
Department of Education, 1947. 
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ment of Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
and the American Association of University Professors recognize 
these institutions or their teachers as being in the field of higher 
education. 

A proposal was made in California in 1908 for the reorganiza- 
tion of education. The general scheme has become known as 
the 6-4-4 plan. It provides for six yeais of elementary education, 
four years of high school, and four years of junior-college instruc- 
tion. The junior college begins with the eleventh year and ex- 
tends through the fourteenth, with the work of the four grades 
organized and integrated as a single unit of education. When 
we comg to a consideration of the organization and administia- 
tion of the junior college, this subject will be treated more fully. 
It appears to this author, based on personal observations and 
readings, that the real attempt here is to extend downward into 
the traditional high school years methods of instruction, and to 
some degree the content, of traditional college and university 
work. Some 6-4-4 colleges cleaily recognize secondary classifi- 
cation, as in the case of Pasadena City College, even tli&ugh the 
above-noted tendency may be very strong. Efforts are being 
made to abolish largely imaginary lines ol demarcation, especially 
between the twelfth and the thirteenth years. It is expected that 
greater fluidity and a more continuous educational process will 
be accomplished without the sharp Incak at the end of the tra- 
ditional twelfth year. The philosophy of the advocates is that 
the fourteenth year is the natural capstone of free secondary edu- 
cation; that it is the natural, logical, and psychological arrange- 
ment; that it is the most economical; that it is necessary to ex- 
tend opportunities through the fourteenth year to all who can 
profit by them and to do so as a public policy. Regard less ol the 
pros and cons of the 6-4-4 plan, and there are many of them that 
will be treated under organization and administration, it can be 
said that advocates are amongst the sliongest supporters fur the 
extension of free public education. To them it is necessary for 
continuity and completeness in secondary education. 10 

10 Sexson and HJi boson, op. cit 

Koos, Leonard V.* Integrating High School and College . New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
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Attitudes of Educators 

The author, during nearly twenty years of close association with 
the junior- or community-college movement, and more recently 
from firsthand contacts made in practically every state, has found 
very little difference between the attitudes of people engaged in 
independent colleges and those in public institutions as to the 
necessity for extending free public education through the four- 
teenth year. Naturally, it is to be expected that people who are 
committed to professional careers in independent or church- 
related junior colleges will be convinced that they have certaui 
freedoms and advantages that cannot be had in puMic insti- 
tutions. 

Nevertheless, one would have to seek for a long time to find a 
person in privately controlled education so narrow as to believe 
that private colleges, or a*iy other type of privately controlled 
education, could by the widest stretch of thought meet the needs 
of all the people. The fact is that tbe author has found just as 
strong advocates of the philosophy of free public education 
through the fourteenth year among persons in private education 
as among those in public education or among citizens generally. 
Moreover* he has listened to many people in public education 
argue for priv atelv controller! education. They have stated that 
this nation is not only committed to this policy, but also that 
public education makes more rapid advances in states where 
there arc strongly supposed private institutions. The author 
heard one of the leading men in public community colleges in 
California expound the theory that the University of California 
was a better institution because of the influence of Leland Stan- 
ford University. California institute of Technology, and many 
others that enroll annually arly fifty thousand students in that 
state. 

Present-day thinking points, therefore, in the direction of free 
public education through the fourteenth year. There are shiyrp 
differences of opinion as to the best wavs to cgirry out the pro- 
gram. The great majority believe that it should be done by ex- 
tending upward the free public educational system; others, that it 
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should be done by a lateral extension of the university system; 
still others believe that it should be done by a combination of 
both. In all schemes, independent colleges will play an impor- 
tant role. There are wide differences of thought regarding the 
classification of the community college; some believe that it is 
secondary, and others, that it is higher in content and method. 
All citizens, however, who arc intelligently informed as to the 
needs and functions of community colleges are inclined to the 
opinion that they are destined to have an increasingly important 
place in Ameiiean education. 

Guaranteed Freedoms 

Enlightened public opinion regarding the further extension of 
education justifies itself by reason of the present complexity ol 
society. In a totalitarian society, individuals may be put in their 
respective places by fiat. In a deinociacv, men must find their 
places by functional methods, by education, counseling, iyid guid- 
ance. Freedoms guaranteed to individuals in the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights cannot be conferred on'anjone. They arc 
goals that must be achieved by individual cfioit with the full co- 
operation of socictv. The Bill of Rights creates a luge circle 
for individual action and thought that is beyond the range of 
any government. In this sphere, the individual excicises his own 
judgment and assumes lull responsibility for the results. There 
can be little reality to this freedom unless the individual is capa- 
ble of thinking, speaking, and acting under self-control and self- 
guidance. Ar long as society was relatively simple in structure, 
individuals might think and act with little damage to their fel- 
low men. Today, however, populations have become concen- 
trated in great cities; a man’s voice is heard around the world; 
much of what he does and says is almost immediately projected 
into the circles of other men’s freedoms. A man may have the 
right, for instance, to throw his garbage out the backdoor, if he 
lives in some isolated spot. If he lives in a city, regulations be- 
come necessary, aijd legal arrangements are made for garbage dis- 
posal. Violators are punished. In a complex society, man’s essen- 
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tial freedoms may remain inviolate only as he is capable of exer- 
cising them with intelligence. 

Each generation arrives on the scene of life as raw and un- 
tutored as generations in preceding ages. In a sense, every child 
starts from “scratch.” The author attended a celebration in honor 
of a teacher who had taught in the first grade of the same village 
school for fifty years. When she was asked what had impressed 
her most during all these years in which she had taught the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of former pupils, she said, “Each incom- 
ing class has been just about as unlearned as the one before it.” 
Civilization, however, has accumulated wisdom from experience 
and thoughtful reflection, recorded it in the printed page, the 
expressive arts, and scientific equipment. The means ot educa- 
tion with improved methods and skills have been developed, so 
that each succeeding generation may advance more rapidly and 
securely than the one before. A* free and enlightened society 
removes artificial barriers ii* the path of its youth. Thus, it tends 
to ensure an equitable opportunity for each human being to ad- 
vance as far and rapidly as his native abilities and efforts will 
carry him. The greatest possible circle of bee education is a 
foundation on which a man may build his lilt* to secure guaran- 
teed freedoms in the Bill of Rights. 

Ti.f. Man and the Machine 

When we come to a discussion of the functions of the com- 
munity college, attention will be given to the relation of educa- 
tion to modern and future technology . Philosophies of the move- 
ment point more directly at human elements in ptesenUday so- 
ciety. Man has always been more than dust. He is now more 
than an intelligent adjunct to a machine. Ev en the machine and 
the man who is skilled in - perating it arc inadequate for sus- 
tained production, unless the humanity of man is clearly under- 
stood and ample provision made to preserve it. Too often man 
has been considered as another cog in the machine for produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution. lie has been treated with 
machinelike precision, used up in the process* cast aside to shift 
for himself or depend on the charity of society. That day is 
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rapidly passing. Eloquent witness to this fact is the shorter 
working day, the shorter week, vacations with pay, sick leave, 
higher wages, unemployment insurance, security of position and 
tenure of office, pensions and retirement benefits under social se- 
curity laws and by voluntary agreements, as well as old-age and 
survivor’s benefits. Now we arc in the process of extending such 
benefits to other millions of citizens and workers. The humanity 
of the person in the machine age has by no means come to its 
full realization, but it is on its way. 

Vast numbers of jobs in business and industry provide little or 
no personal satisfaction comparable to that achieved by men 
who were free to initiate and ca'rv through processes of pro- 
duction from start to finish. The fact that the worker brought to 
completion something of usefulness and often with a touch of 
beauty satisfied his innate capacity for creativitv. There was a 
degree of aesthetic satisfaction in his work. Assembly-line meth- 
ods of production often chain men to treadmill processes. Edu- 
cation should be offered, therefore, for the proper use of leisure 
time. The machine must become man’s avocation. 1 1 is real vo- 
cation must be found in living a i idler and fuller life. This ob- 
jective is financially possible, if the fiuits of production so enor- 
mously increased by the application of power to machines are 
equitably and fairly shared bv all who produce these fruits. 

The above-stated goals aie impossible, however, unless the 
wants c$ men are increased and improved. Sustained employ- 
ment with more earnings and ever-extending hours of leisure can 
be beneficial to society only as opportunities are utilized for the 
improvement of the emplovcd and their associates. These devel- 
opments have presently reached a ciitieal stage and bid fair to 
make further gains so that increased education for essentially 
human interests is imperative. On this ground, the community 
college takes a firm stand. It insists that in the interest of a 
better society further education must be made more democratic, 
more popular among the masses of the people and more ac- 
cessible to them. 

In the final analysis, just what is the catalytic element in this 
discussion? Is it not the conviction that free men gain and re- 
tain their freedom by intelligence and that without it there can 
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be no guarantee of its survival? Is it not the belief that individ- 
ual and social prosperity in a democracy requires personal and 
social competency, sine qua non! To give a larger measure of 
assurance for freedom and prosperity, there must be an ever- 
increasing diffusion of knowledge and understanding. The ex- 
tent of learning should be gauged by the capacities of all per- 
sons; it should be a lifelong process; it should be one of the major 
provisions of cooperative enteiprise through governments, as well 
as by privately controlled interests. In exactly the same manner 
and for the same basic reasons that have brought universal ele- 
mentary and high-school opportunities to the masses, so the 
community-college movement, per sc, stems directly from the 
further application of this principle. 





* 



Chapter 2. EXPANDING ROLE OF 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Essentially there are two types of two-year colleges, the inde- 
pendent and the community. Independent colleges usually draw 
their students from regional and even national areas. T^ e y are 
supported largely by constituencies. Of the 322 privately con- 
trolled two-year colleges in the United States in 1019, 180 were 
affiliated to a greater or lesser degree with religious bodies, 108 
were operated on a nonprofit basis with independent boards of 
trustees, and 34 were classified as proprietary. By and large, 
these institutions cannot be considered as community colleges. 
This chapter, however, will present the case of some two-year 
colleges, operated* under the private-enterprise system, that are 
performing practically all of the functions of community institu- 
tions. While the community college is usually supported at pub- 
lic expense, it is not necessarily operating exclusively in the com- 
munity area. Jt fi« quenlly draws students from distances far be- 
yond commuting range, even from out of the state. 

What, then, is a community college and what did the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education have in mind when the 
term was used? The first qualification is service primarily to the 
people of the community. The community institution goes to the 
people who live and work w'hcre it is located, makes a careful 
study of the needs of these people tor education not being offered 
by any other institution of learning, analyzes these needs, and 
builds its educational program in response to the analyses. All 
too frequently people who are unfamiliar with the process are in- 
clined to think of job analysis only, to the neglect of family life, 
eivic, and cultural community interests. It is true that technical- 
terminal or other vocational curricula for the training of compe- 
tent semiprofessional personnel for industry, agriculture, busi- 
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ness, and the professions center their interest largely in the 
analysis of jobs to be performed. Even here, however, junior 
or community colleges are increasingly aware that skill training 
is wholly inadequate to meet the needs of job performance. Vo- 
cational training of college grade should not be understood as 
mere vocationalism. The man is more important than his job. 
Consequently, his development as a whole person, including the 
development of his moral and cultural native abilities, which are 
common to all persons, is indispensable. 

At this point, the American Association of Junior Colleges has 
taken a strong stand. The national organization has, since its 
founding in 1920, been engaged in stimulating the professional 
development of its members and promoting the growth of the 
junior-college movement. The stand of the Association is to the 
effect that no institution will be recognized as a junior or com- 
munity college unless it provides a generous general educational 
program for all students. The amount should be just as great as 
possible. For this reason there are strong tendencies to discour- 
age overemphasis on manipulative skills that can be learned bet- 
ter on the job. If there is enough skill developed in the college 
program for job entrance, the remainder of the time available 
can be spent to greater advantage in general and related edu- 
cation. 

The community college, therefore, attempts to meet the needs 
of the people in the broadest cultural aspects as well as the vo- 
cational. And the two are basically one. General-education and 
vocational training make the soundest and most stable progress 
toward personal competence when they are thoroughly inte- 
grated. When we consider the expanding role of the community 
college, emphasis on general education for all students regardless 
of their ultimate vocational objectives should be kept in mind. 
WTiat do persons living in the communities of this nation really 
need so that family relationships may be happy and conducive 
to the finest development of both children and adults? What do 
people need to make them effective citizens in their communities, 
dealing not only ^with local problems but also with state, na- 
tional, and international questions that inevitably bear heavily 
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on local conditions? These needs, too, and many others of simi- 
lar character enter the picture whenever the community college 
attacks its community program of education. 1 

Community Control 

A second characteristic of the truly community college may be 
found in the manner of its control. Some two-year colleges are 
controlled by boards of trustees appointed by the governor of the 
state; others arc under the supervision of city, county, or other 
local public-school trustees; still others are elected by the people 
who live in the community-college district, created by legal ac- 
tion of the citizens themselves. Most of the private institutions 
are under boards of trustees elected with little or no regard to 
geographical locations. Again, aryl this is largely applicable to a 
few states only, the community-college functions are being at- 
tempted by extension centers from stale colleges or universities. 
Control in these instances is vested largely in the boards of re- 
gents or trustees of the universities. Manv other examples of di- 
vergencies could b*c given, for there arc wide variations in respect 
to institutional control. The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education* appears to be rather strongly committed to the plan 
of local community control «f the community college. 2 The ob- 
jection has been advanced that local control means local inter- 
ference which keeps the administrator on the move with his po- 
litical oil can. This objection may be well founded, but the proc- 
ess is a part of the American system of doing tilings. In the long 
run, it has been found 1o be the most effective practice. The ob- 
jectors, on the other hand, are surely not unaware of political oil 
cans in the hands of state governors or university presidents! The 
form of control should be determined by the citizens of the com- 

1 Kelly, Fred J., rt al. Vocational Education of College Grade. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 18, 
1946. This publication contains excellent examples of community-college 
curricula in various states. 

2 A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. Vol. Ill, pp. 5-14. 
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munity. If they prefer state or university control to that by per- 
sons selected in popular elections, that is their right. The deci- 
sion, however, should be made by the citizens of the community. 
Under any circumstances, there should be advisory committees 
composed of local citizens. They should represent the business, 
industrial, agricultural, and professional interests from both labor 
and management circles and also persons interested primarily in 
the wider civic and cultural aspects of community life. 

A good example of the above-stated principle of community 
relations may be found in the methods used by Pennsylvania 
State College in the establishment of undergraduate centers. 
David Bq Pugh, in charge of the Division of Instruction, Central 
Extension Office of the college, presents the case as follows: 1 

The Pennsylvania State College is now operating seven large centers 
of the community-college type. In establishing these centers and op- 
erating them the college has kept constaudy in mind the importance of 
maintaining close cooperative relationships with the communities 
served. These may be illustrated by discussing briefly a number of 
points connected with the establishment, staffing, and operation of the 
centers and in describing the nature of the services which they offer. 

The Pennsylvania State College has never established a center until 
after a thorough survey ol the* community has been comnleted and 
the results carefully studied. A suivey may be undertaken in any 
community of the state, if it is lequested by a representative group of 
citizens of the community. This group must include delegates from 
such organizations as the administiative staff of the public-school sys- 
tem including the superintendent, the local boaid of education, the 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis, Lions, professional organizations such as 
American Association of University Women, engineering societies, 
medical associations, and organizations concerned with the community 
life and education of young people including the parent teacheis as- 
sociation, American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, etc. 

When a college agrees to undertake a survey, thiee major steps 
are considered and studied separately. 

First, is there the need and desire on the part of the high-school 
graduates of the community for the services of a center such as would 
be established by the college? This need is determined by use of a 

8 Pugh, David B. Community Reception of College Centers . 
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questionnaire given to the students themselves with an opportunity for 
study and signing by both students and parents. Time is taken here 
to discuss the program of the centers and their possibilities with groups 
of such young people and their teachers and with any organization in 
the community desiring the opportunity of discussing the subject with 
a representative of the college. 

Second, if there appears to be sufficient need on the part of those to 
be served, the next subject to be considered is the availability of 
facilities which would be considered adequate by the college. 

Third, since the Pennsylvania State College is a state institution, it 
has always worked very earefully to avoid duplicating services which 
would be available through existing institutions in the area. The 
presence of another institution of college rank does not in itself con- 
stitute duplication since a careful study must be made of the services 
offered by other colleges in the community and tin extent to which 
these services would be available to the group under consideration in 
the survey. 

The results of the survey vflith the recommendation of those making 
it are then presented to the president of the college for study and 
action befoie a decision is reached to establish a center. 

The Advisory Committee— In every center operated bv the college, 
the services of an advisory committee made up of representative men 
and women of the community have been utilized. The advisory com- 
mittee is organized by the community and such organization, as may 
well be undei stood, involves considerable time and a number of 
changes in personnel before it *akcs final shape. This advisory com- 
mittee has its beginnings in the group which asks for the original 
survey and works with the e allege in planning and undertaking the 
survey itself. The' committee also continue* to w >rk with the college 
in establishing and operating the center. This group, representative of 
the professional, civic, and educational interests of the community, 
enables the college to keep under way a constant study of community 
needs and of desirable adjustments in the center program, and its 
relationship to the committee m accordance with needs as they come 
to light. 

Financial Support 

A third consideration is financial support. In this respect, va?i- 
ations are as wide as they arc in matters of control. Some are 
supported by direct state appropriations; others receive rather 
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generous assistance based on average daily attendance and local 
taxes for current funds; still others receive no state support of any 
kind but depend wholly on income from local tax sources and 
student tuitions. A satisfactory plan provides for state aid, equal- 
ization funds for the poorer communities, and local tax revenues. 
Few states now provide community-college education free. Cali- 
fornia has made a notable achievement in spite of very great op- 
position. Apparently the principle of free public education 
through the fourteenth year, as explained in Chap. 1, has now 
been firmly established as a public policy. The community col- 
lege has expanded in that commonwealth far more rapidly than 
in any other. It has the largest number of institutions, largest 
number of students, largest average attendance, largest single in- 
stitution, and the highest late of expansion in student enroll- 
ments. It should be clear, therefore, that if the community col- 
leges are to have a piopeily expanding iole in Ameiican educa- 
tion, adequate financial support is highly impoitaut. If all slates 
now had the same ratio of students to their total populations as 
California has, there would be more than 1,000 community col- 
leges with an enrollment of students in excess' of two million in- 
stead of a half million. Why is it, then, that all states cannot do 
what California is actually doing? 

In answer to the above question jt is usually staled that Cali- 
fornia has moie money than other states. It is well known, how- 
ever, that this statement does not lefleet the facts. There are 
other states with as large, some larger, or others with almost equal 
per capita incomes. Nevada, with the highest aveiage income, 
has no community colleges, and New Yoik has only a few com- 
pared t6 California. It is expected, however, that one of the next 
great expansions in colleges will be in New York. Moreover, the 
state with one of the lowest average incomes has the most com- 
plete state-wide planned and executed system of community col- 
leges. That state is Mississippi. The system applies piesently 
almost exclusively to the white population. Appropriations and 
edorts are being made to provide opportunities for Negroes in 
community colleges. A later chapter will contain rather exten- 
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sive data about the Mississippi system, what it is, how it came 
to be, and how it works. 

There are no valid grounds for the contention that state re- 
sources are the main determining factors in the expansion of the 
community colleges. Their importance, however, is fully recog- 
nized. State-wide planning with cooperation between the state 
and the local communities; aggressive educational leadership; 
full recognition of the responsibility of the state to offer as nearly 
equal opportunities as possible to all citizens also determine the 
expanding role of the community colleges. 

In all state plans, proper consideration should be given to pri- 
vately controlled institutions. They must be sound financially 
and educationally, able and willing to attempt community func- 
tions. If som>' of these institutions cannot provide programs to 
meet community needs, tliev should encourage the establishment 
of publicly supported community colleges. This type of coopera- 
tive effort is being made Ijy some privately controlled colleges. 
In Danville, Virginia, there are two well-established junior colleges 
for women. In recent years, the presidents of these two institu- 
tions have taken ay acti\ e part in the establishment cf a publicly 
supported junior college. It was established in 1946, as an ex- 
tension division of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. It is geneially 
believed tflat the division should become an integral part of pub- 
lic education in the cits of Danville. To this end, the coopera- 
tion and encouragement of the two privately controlled junior 
colleges represents an enlightened point of view and attitude 
that might be emulated in other circles. 

In Bradford, Massachusetts, Bradford Junior College is oper- 
ated on a national basis with an outstanding progfam of liberal 
education for young women. Recently, the president said to the 
author, “We need a good public community college in Bradford. 
Our program is not designed to meet many of the needs of the 
young people and adults who live and work in the Bradford com- 
munity. While we provide certain cultural advantages to the 
community by means of lecture and recital programs, we realize 
that a public community college is greativ needed. We shall 3o 
all we can to encourage the state of Massachysetts and the citi- 
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zens of the community to establish it.” Bradford has programs 
primarily for resident students drawn from large area or national 
constituencies. Independent and community colleges can oper- 
ate to mutual advantage in the expansion of both types of insti- 
tutions. If one of the roles of the community college is to in- 
crease higher education's popularity by making it more readily 
accessible, all institutions both public and private, junior and 
senior, will share in the ultimate results. At least, all of them will 
have the satisfaction aiising from the extension of education to 
greater numbers of people. 

The Spread of Educmionai, Opportunities 

One of the expanding roles of the community college is the 
wider spread given to higher education. Figure 1 gives a graphic 
picture of the expansion of lho>e institutions dining the twentieth 
century, and Fig. 2 repiesents the eht ollment expansions. The 
bold statement made by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education on what should be clone to expand opportunities ap- 
pears, nexeitheless, to be deplored in some quarters. 1 One rea- 
son seems to be the fear that to spn ad opportunities will result 
in “thin” education. The fallacy rests on the assumption that 
there aie only so many pounds of educational buttei; and the 
butter is all of the same brand! You can spread them thick or 

4 Various points oi view die piesented in the following iefeiences. 

Bogue, Jesse P. “The Community College.” Bulletin of the Amcncan 
Association of University Professors , 1048, 34(2). 

Conant, James Bryant. Education in a Dmded World Cambndge, 
Mass.: IIar\ ard 1 University Press, 1948. P. 208. 

Davis, A. R. Addiess on “The Place of the Community College in a State 
Educational System” Washington, DC Sixty -second Annual Convention 
of the Association of Land-giant Colleges and Univeisities Nov. 10, 1948 
Mimeo. 

Farrell Allan P, S.J. (Ed ) Whither American Education New Yoik* 
The Amenca Pi ess, 1498. 

Gannon, R. I. As reported m The New Yoik Times , Feb. 10, 1948. 

Havighurst, R. J. “Social Implications of the Report of the Piesidcnt’s 
Commission on Higher Education." School and Society , Apr. 3, 1948, 
67:257-261. 

Hollingshead, Byron. “The Report of the Presidents Commission on 
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thin. The same argument could be applied to all education. 
And it has been. The long fight for universal free education in 
elementary and high schools had to buck against this same argu- 
ment. Is it assumed that higher education, as was expressed by 
a French educator at the conference at Utrecht in the summer 
of 1948, is “by the elite and for the elite”? Depth of education 
can be maintained with better results by spreading opportunities 
to ever-increasing numbers of people. There are many different 
kinds of educational programs. Some are intensive and deep. 
For these programs community colleges can discover persons 
with excellent ability and screen them into upper division studies 
of the universities. 

Even so, each educational institution is still free to declare its 
purposes and build its program in response to thtni. It can limit 
its enrollment, decide what kind of students it will accept, the 
terms and conditions on which it*will retain them. Some state 
institutions take issue with this position. They claim that it is 
almost necessary, because of public pressure, to accept practi- 
cally all high-school graduates who seek admission. There is no 

Higher Education,” Bulletin of the American Association of University Pto- 
fcssois , 1948,84(2). 

Hook, S. Education for Modem Man . New Yoik. Dial Pi ess, inc , 1946. 
P. 66. 

Jones, L. W Addit on ' The Challenge of the Piesidenl’s Commission ” 
Washington, D.C.: Sut) -second Annual Convention ot the Association of 
Land-grant Colleges and Uni\ critics, Nov. 9, 1948. Mimeo. 

Journal of Educational Sociology, Apnl, 1919. (Symposium.) 

Journal of Higher Education , April, 1948. (Symposium.) 

McConnell, T. R. Repot t of Pieparatory Conference of Representatives 
of Universities . Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and. Cultural 
Organization, 1948. Pp. 145-146. 

McGuire, M. R. P. Addicss on “The New Community College: Implica- 
tions for Catholic Education/’ ?/ l,v »eo. 

Seymour, C. As reported in The New York Times , Mai. 14, 1948. 

Taylor, H. “On the Report of the Pi evident s Commission: The Future 
of Amciican Education.” American Scholar, 1948-1949, 18(l):39-40. As 
reported Time , Sept. 23, 1946, p. 53. 

Turck, I J. “The Immediate Goals of Higher Education in America.” 
College a I Church, 1948, 13 ( 1 ) : 13-16. 

Wristoi H. M. Address on “Implications of the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education” Broun University. Typed copy. 
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July 1, 1948. On February 1, 1949, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
recommended to the legislature of New York the appropriation 
of 2 million dollars to initiate the community-college move- 
ment. The functions of these community colleges are to be 
largely in line with programs dictated by practical necessity in 
community colleges across the country. Section 6303 of the 
New York State Act regarding curricula of community colleges 
is as follows: 

Community colleges shall provide two-year programs of post-high- 
school nature combining geneial education with technical education 
l elating to the occupational needs of the community or area in which 
the college is located and those of the state and nation generally. 
Special courses and extension work may be provided for part-time 
students. 

Training for certain occupational skills may be limited to selected 
community colleges by the state university trustees in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication or overlapping of facilities and programs. 

The curricula in community colleges shall be designed to serve the 
needs of students who seek two yeais of post-secondary education and 
whose needs would not ordinanly be met by the usual four-) ear 
curriculum. However, such colleges shall nevertheless provide suffi- 
cient general education to triable qualified students who so desire 
to tiansfer after completion of the community-college piqgram to in- 
stitutions providing icgular f out -year courses. 

Here we have a cleai statement wiitten into the law of a great 
state that the community college shall combine geneial and voca- 
tional education; piovide for terminal students largely on the 
basis of community needs; make provision for special and adult 
students; educate those who desire to tiansfei to four-yeai col- 

Needs and Facilities in Higher Education Legislative Document 31, 1948. 

Perrott, George St } , et al Education for the Health Services Legis- 
lative Document 32, 1948. 

Beikowit/, David S. Inequality of Opportunity m Higher Education A 
Study of Minority Group and Related Banters to College Admission Leg 
id at we Document 33, 1948. Supplementary studies by E. Fianklm Frazier 
and Robert D Leigh. 

Studenski, Paul, assisted by Baikic, Edith T. Costs and Financing of 
Higher Education Legislative Document 34, 1948. 
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leges. Originally, there were persons in New York State who 
believed that the technical institute programs, with little or no 
provision for transfer credit, would meet the needs of the state. 
Final results of extensive research, however, indicated the neces- 
sity for a much broader program. No more realistic example 
can be found for the needs of the community college on a state- 
wide basis than that furnished by the New York State studies. 

Special and Adult Students 

There has been a striking development during the past twelve 
to fifteen years in the enrollment of special and adult students. 
In 1938 there were slightly more than 20,000 of these students, 
or about 15 pci cent of the total. During the wai j cars, begin- 
ning in 1942, there was a \ery rapid increase, so that bv 1944 
the enrollment of these students reached neatly 60 per cent of 
the total, or over 193,000. As the war came to a close, the num- 
bers gradually decreased, but in 1947 they began to climb sharply 
upward, although the per cent of enrollment to the total de- 
creased in 1948 to 36 per cent. Out of the 500,536 students re- 
ported in the 1949 Directory, neatly 185,000 are specials or 
adults. 0 Tli e Association for the first time gathered statistics for 
this Directory on the number $ and percentages of students both 
in special and adult categories. Nearly 55,000, or 10 per cent, 
were in special studies and over 130,000 were adults, or 26 per 
cent of the total enrollment of the junior colleges for the academic 
year 1947-1948. In this respect, the state of California is far 
ahead of other states. In some colleges in that commonwealth, 
special and adult students outnumber by several times lt'gular 
full-time students. One college repoits more' than 1 5 (MM) such 
students. In some communities it is claimed that one-half of the 
population is enrolled for one or more courses of study in the 
local colleges. If, then, we wish to put our finger on a very defi- 
nitely expanding role of the community college, special- and 
adult-education programs provide one area. 

* Bogue, Jesse P-, and Sanders, Shirley. The Junior College Directory. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1949. 
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Table 1. Enrollments by Classes in Junior Colleges 


Class 

Number 

Per cent 

1917 1948 

1946-1947 

Freshman 

196,510 

39 2 

46 3 

Sophomore 

119 080 

23 8 

14.8 

Special 

54,616 

10 9 

38 9 

Adult 

130,330 

26 1 


Total 

500,536 

100 0 

100 0 


Some Examples of Community Colleges 

While piograms for community colleges are still in an experi- 
mental stage in many sections of the countxy, they are no longer 
in the realm of theory. At Union Junior College, Cranford, New 
Jersey, a new development is under way on a beautiful campus 
of 56 acres formerly used by a golf club. The expanding pro- 
gram of community services, however, is of greater interest than 
the grounds and projected buildings. A recent statement of 
Kenneth C. MacKay, president of the college, is of interest: 

The trend in higher education is to integrate to the fullest possible 
degree the activities of the college with those of the community. The 
school is no longer an entity in itself, splendid in lvoiy-tower isolation. 
Today, a two-year pieunixcisity education is only one part of the 
function of the junior college. The other is literally to give every 
man, woman, and child living in a radius of 50 miles a chance to 
improve his education and broaden his satisfaction with life by using 
college facilities to the best of bis ability and to the best of ours. 

MacKay s statement was made on the occasion of one of the 
community nights at which time a motion picture on soil con- 
servation was shown to students, citizens, farmers, and landown- 
ers. A glee club of regular students and members of the com- 
munity provided^thc musical program. Concerts, lectures, dra- 
matic productions, arts and crafts, and programs designed to pro- 
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mote interfaith and interdenominational understanding and co- 
operation for the elimination of racial and religious prejudice and 
discrimination arc on the agenda. Only limitations of present 
space prevent the college from developing these programs to their 
fullest extent. 

Union is an example of an independent college operating as a 
community institution. It has been able to carry out its program 
since 1936 without aid from public funds. "While the college 
will not refuse a gift,” states MacKay, "it will avoid political con- 
trol by financial grants ” The idea that political control follows 
financial grants may not be unhersally shared, but it represents 
a point of view held by a large number of people. Increasing 
numbers of independent institutions are becoming aware of their 
community obligations and opportunities. 

Del Mar College 10 

Del Mai College was established for the general purpose of furnish- 
ing educational adxantages to the souths and adults of Corpus Christi, 
Texas. It is a community college. Its program is organized to furnish 
opportunities for all citizens of the city to blither develop those in- 
tellectual and spiritual qualities essential to good citizenship, and to 
furnish training for profitable and independent economic activity. 
Specifically, Vie functions of the college are: first, to prepare young 
people to enter and pursue sifbcessfully the third year of studies 
in standard senior colleges and universities; second, to train the 
terminal student for immediate employment and home making; third, 
to ofler the adults of the* community opportunities for more general 
education or job training; and fourth, to serve the city of Corpus 
Christi through specially sponsored organizations such asjthe Fine Arts 
Colony. • 

The organization chart of Del Mar shows that at least twelve divi- 
sions of instruction have been created for the expanding role of this 
Southern community college. A full-time dean is in charge of the 
day college and is responsible for the following divisions: academic, 
music, art, forum, and business. The music division has charge also 
of the community symphony orchestra and the community chorus, 

10 Acknowledgment of information lo E. L. Harvin, president, and Everett 
L. Williams, director of Adult and Vocational Education, Del Mur College, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. See catalogue and other publications of this college. 
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The art division works with the Fine Arts Colony. A full-time director 
is in charge of the department of adult and vocational education. 
Under this department there are seven divisions: academic evening 
school, retail institute, public health and sanitation, vocational, trade 
and industrial, citizenship, and the preparatory schools. 

With the exception of the 1936-1937 and the 1942-1943 sessions, 
the college has experienced a steady growth since it opened its doors 
in September, 1935. The first student body numbered 154 individuals. 
From this small enrollment the number of students has grown to 
4,475 for the session of 1947-1948. The greater number of students 
are enrolled in adult evening classes and in short-term courses. 

The phenomenal growth of the college is the result of several factors. 
The city of Corpus Cliristi lias experienced a rapid growth. When 
the college was established in 1935, the population of the city was 
approximately 35,000 while today it is estimated at 130.000. Along 
with the increase in population, there has been a rapid expansion in 
the industrial life of the city. Many large industries have been 
located in the seapoit city of Corpus Christi during the fourteen 
years that the college has been in existence. This has resulted in a 
demand for numerous classes for the employees of industry. Another 
factor is the realization of the administrators and faculty that the 
over-all function of the college is to serve the community in all educa- 
tional fields pertaining to post-high-school academic levels, adult edu- 
cational neecfc, and in-service training for industry. 

The college naturally oilers the* regular university-parallel studies in 
both the day and the evening divisions. Entcitainmcnt for the com- 
munity is provided in part by the symphony and choral series of con- 
certs. The community forum is sponsored by a local newspaper and 
the college. The art colony offers cultural opportunities to adults, 
special students, and those in lull-time instruction. Thye arc more 
adults taking evening classes for college credit than there are hi the 
regular day division, showing the extent <.t the interest of persons in 
collegiate work who never had p fiance while they were of regular 
college age. The retail institute provides instruction in commercial 
art, salesmanship, psychology, speaking, and in many other subjects. 
The trade and industrial short courses are held at the college, in in- 
dustrial plants, in union halls, or any other place readily accessible to» 
an interested group. The slogan of the college is. Classes will be or- 
ganized for ten or more people at any time, to meat at any place, at 
any hour of the day or night, on any subject.” 
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In conjunction with the County Health Department, instruction and 
training are given to waitresses, dairy hands, butchers, and other food 
handlers in the latest and best sanitary practices. Courses of instruc- 
tion are given from the first through twelfth grade to hundreds of 
persons, many of whom have never attended school at all. Some of 
these people are over fifty years of age. They readily attend the junior 
college in association with adult students, many of their own age. 
Finally, the college offers instruction through its citizenship division to 
noncitizens and members of ethnic groups. 

The rapid expansion of the services and enrollment of the college 
has demanded a like expansion of its financial resouices When the 
Corpus Chusti Junior College Distuct was organized in 1935, the 
voters of the District authorized a tax of 20 cents on each $100 of 
taxable property In 1935 the Board of Education levied only 10 
cents of the authorized tax and the taxable value of the property 
that yeai was $22,556,870. Today the full tax of 20 cents is levied 
and the present value of taxable property is $113,025,270 The second 
source of income is student charges. These have been reduced 
thiough the years to where the student now pays approximately $100 
per school year. Fuither l eductions are now being considered by 
the Board of Education to an appioximate student payment of $50 
per school year. A thud source of income was established in 1943 
when the state legislatuie passed its fust act appropriating funds for 
the suppoit of public junioi colleges The original appi priation was 
$50 per student per school yeai. T1 is has been laiscd to the piesent 
appropriation of $175 per student. 

Long Beach City College 11 

The rapid growth of the Long Beach City College is, in part, due to 
the rapid population giowth of the district (76 per cent since 1940), 
the rapid development of Long Beach as a business, commercial, and 
industrial center, and the reoi ganization of the college in 1944 to meet 
the wide range of community needs arising from these trends. At 
that time it became a community college in the sense that an effort 
was made to provide a flexible program designed to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all youth, young adults, and adults within the com- 
nunity. An intensive effort was made to develop and extend this 

11 Acknowledgment of information to George Dotson, director, Long 
Beach City College* Long Beach, Calif. See catalogue and other publica- 
tions of this college. 
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program in the field of terminal-vocational education and community 
service. 

Advisory committees were used effectively and successfully in de- 
veloping down-to-earth vocational curricula which reflected the oc- 
cupational life of the community. Representatives of management and 
labor have served harmoniously and with devotion on advisory com- 
mittees in each specific training area in developing: (1) procedures 
for selecting students; (2) plans for course organization, buildings, 
equipment, shop and laboratory layouts; (3) standards of achievement 
consistent with local employment standards; and (4) machinery for 
the placement of students and their adjustment to employment. 

In addition to short-term training, two-year terminal curricula lead- 
ing to the associate in arts degree have been developed in the follow- 
ing aieas: accounting, advertising, aeionautics, apparel mei chandising, 
auto body repaii, auto mechanics, business administration, carpentry, 
dental office assisting, Diesel engine operation and maintenance, draft- 
ing, electricity, electronics, food preparation, furniture upholstery, in- 
surance underwriting, interior decoration, machine tool, medical assist- 
ing, naval shipyard apprenticeship, personnel technician, radio com- 
munications, radio maintenance, real estate, refrigeration, retailing, 
sheet metal, traffic and transportation, and welding. 

Programs in the above-outlined areas have featuied work-related 
training. The majority of students in the Business and Technology 
Division arc* engaged in cooperative 4 or apprentice training. Accep- 
tance and support of this prognvn by the Board of Education, school 
administration, and the community has been so enthusiastic and gen- 
erous that it has threatened to exceed ability to locate and obtain 
competent instructional personnJ. This development is attributable 
largely to the effective work of deans and coordinators m their dealings 
with advisory committee's and to good fortune in enjoying cooperation 
coupled with splendid educational vision displayed by leadership in 
management, labor, and the community at large. Long Beach firmly 
believes that a program in vocational education cannot exceed in 
quality the limits inherent in the quality of personnel serving on ad- 
visory committees and in the scope, vitality, ard dynamics of the ad- 
visory committee program. Oiierings in the* field of industrial rela- 
tions, foremanship training, and the like have been particularly welj 
received. 

Offerings in the area of community service have been enthusiastically 
received and patronized in the fields of family-life education, public- 
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affairs forums, citizenship training, literacy education, and the like. 
Where the Long Beach City College has not itself been able to meet 
clearly evident community needs, it has assumed the role of a pro- 
motional agency in seeking out and bringing extension services from 
other institutions to the community without claiming credit or enroll- 
ment for such enterprises. Illustrative of such an activity is the co- 
operative venture of the Long Beach City College and the University 
of California Extension Services in the organization, development, 
and promotion of an important element of the in-service training 
program for 1,500 teachers in the Long Beach public schools and for 
many additional teachers employed in sunounding school districts. 

During the year 1947-1948, 6,014 individuals participated in the pro- 
gram of the Liberal Arts Division (general and picprofcssional educa- 
tion), 10,120 in the program ol the Business and Technology Division 
(vocational education), and 15,267 in the piogiam of the General 
Adult Division (community service). No duplication or oveilapping 
exists in these crnollment figures. 

In brief, no community college need experience concern rcgaiding 
its acceptance or pationage if its piogram accuiately gauges the needs 
existing within its environment and if it provides a pioper outlet tor 
the aspirations and cieative ability of its patrons. An institution of this 
nature must be willing to break with tradition and conventional or- 
ganization. It must not content itself with halt measures in pioviding 
a wide range of educational oppoitunity for all youth and adults 
within the community who can pi off* lrom education beyond the high 
school, nor can it always desist horn offering nccessaiv courses be- 
cause they do not properly classify as truly collegiate in content and 
level of instruction. 

New Haven YMCA Junior College 

Still another type of community college is found in New 
Haven, Connecticut. This is an independent institution oper- 
ating in the buildings and with the facilities of Yale University, 
known as the New Haven YMCA Junior College. It is doing for 
the community what Yale itself cannot very well do, but which 
Yale realizes should be done. Essentially the philosophy of the 
'college is built around the idea of work-study. Following the 
first year in the college, students cannot reenter unless they are 
employed. The college receives cooperation from a great univer- 
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sity on the one hand and on the other from 350 business and in- 
dustrial companies in the New Haven area. They cooperate with 
the college through coordinators and many with financial assist- 
ance. Here again we have the private-enterprise system at work 
in the community-college program. The enrollment is approxi- 
mately 1,500, almost evenly divided between full-time and part- 
time students. The period of work-stud v covers three \ ,ars in- 
stead of the usual two in community colleges. The Coordinator s 
Manual stales, 12 

The problems of business and industry are dynamic and can only be 
met efficiently with a dynamic and developing personnel. Through 
coordination the college staff seeks to anticipate local needs in technical 
education in the fields ol business, engineering, and management. 
Thus the employed man or woman may return to the college again and 
again to broaden his usefulness to his company. 

Many college graduates ai^l some with advanced degrees are 
among the students. Surely, the connotations of the term “junior 
college’’ are inadequate to describe the functions of this com- 
munity institution. A number of students have been taking 
courses of study for several y ears while full)' employed. They 
look ahead to the next step in advancement and prepare for it. 
The program might be described as a three-step process of work- 
study— advance, repeated o\ er and over again as long as the em- 
ployee is ambitious , nough to seek greater responsibility and 
more pay. 

Cooperative relationships a.e made possible between the col- 
lege and companies througn employee training agreements. 
These agreements run for five years and supply “retainer funds” 
with which the college is able to add specialists to its staff needed 
to carry out the work with cooperating companies. Each person 
applying for admission to (he college is interviewed in an attempt 
to find out his or her abilities and interests, the job opportunities 
available to him or her, and the adaptability of the person to a 
program available at the college Thus, it will be seen, that tire 
functiou of guidance for education and employment is placed at* 

12 Coordinator s Manual New Haven, Conn.: New Haven YMCA Junior 
College, 1948. 
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the center of the total program with individual attention empha- 
sized . 18 

The entire program is characterized by thorough informality, no 
promises to give any individual or group predetermined kinds of ex- 
periences, no specifically prescribed pattern to be followed. Regard- 
less of what motivates each, the objectives of the student, his em- 
ployer, and the college can be reached more efficiently through a 
coordination of effort. That coordination is not easy to attain. The 
student has his own capacities and interests; the company has its 
own peculiar needs; the college must concern itself with matters of 
practical educational administration. But, in spite of these individual 
motives and needs, each profits when the interests of all are served. 

Many more striking examples of the expanding role of the 
community colleges could be given. Those briefly described will 
serve the purpose of illustrating the kinds of expanding programs 
being offered, point the direction thqj could be taken in hundreds 
of communities, show the manner and means by which programs 
are being effectively developed. If the experiences of communi- 
ties cited in this chapter are valid and if the findings of state 
surveys can be accepted, millions of persons in the United States 
could profit from the services of the community colleges. 

l ® Ibid. 



Chapter 3 . BASIC FUNCTIONS OF 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Some of the basic functions of community colleges have been 
identified, at least by indirection, in the previous chapter. Exam- 
ples of community programs set forth therein were primarily in- 
tended to show the expanding role of such institutions. Not only 
have they been expanding in number within the several states 
and in their enrollments but also in hinds of services. The ex- 
pansion and more precise explanation of the theme of community 
services is the objective of tnis chapter. 

The method of approach for the identification of functions fol- 
lows the general plan recommended for colleges in their own 
communities. In 1948 the; author collaborated with Dr. Law- 
rence L. Bethel and Dr. Frank B. Lindsay in writing a short serv- 
ice publication for McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., entitled 
Junior College Terminal Education in Your Community . The 
opening paragraphs 3 provided statement for our point of de- 
parture. 


The Community-junior-cjollege Concept 

The community junior college is for all the people of»the commu- 
nity. Therefore, it is concerned with the community educational needs 
at the college level. To meet these needs the community junior col- 
lege is free to explore and determine its own educational objectives. 

Because it is a working part of the community where its students 
live, it is in a favorable position to study the educational needs of 
the community. If, as in many communities, most of the junior-col- 
lege graduates will remain to work within a radius of at least 50 to 75* 

1 Bethel, Lawrence L., Bogue, Jesse P., and Lindsay, Frank B. Junior 
College Terminal Education in Your Community . New* York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948. P. 1. 
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miles, the junior college can analyze with considerable accuracy the 
future-life demands of its gi aduates— the requirements of jobs and of 
community living. 

There is nothing artificial about a really functional community 
junior college. It is so intertwined with the life and the resources of 
the community that one cannot define whore its campus begins and 
ends. In fact, the whole community is either currently or potentially 
its student body. Mother, father, sister, and brother enter its halls 
for learning at all hours ranging from eight o’clock in the morning until 
ten at night. For the people of this community education is never- 
ending, because the junior college is providing education at varying 
points of need in the life of each individual. 

It will readily be seen that basic functions of community col- 
leges are not wisely determined by assumptions, preconceived no- 
tions, or by mere imitation of senior-college programs; not even 
by following the plans of othpr community institutions, however 
well they may be suited to meet the*.ieeds of the people of com- 
munities in which they are located. Communities differ in many 
respects. While some needs inav be univ ersal, as will be pointed 
out, they also vary according to the manner in which "the people 
make their living. One community may be engaged primarily in 
agriculture, another in mamifactming, still another in public serv- 
ices. Yet within the framework of any given occupational desig- 
nation there are wide variations, differences in agriculture will 
be recognized as easily as the cattle on dairy farms in New Eng- 
land, cotton on the plantations of the Mississippi Delta, citrus 
groves in southern Calilomia, apple orchards of the Shenandoah 
Valley, the wheatfields of Kansas, beef cattle from the ranges of 
Montana, or cornfields in Iowa. Manufactuiing is as varied as 
steel production at Pittsburgh, watches and clocks at Waterbuiy, 
automobiles at Detroit, airplanes at Baltimore, oil and chemicals 
at Houston, furniture at Grand Rapids, or clothing in New York 
City. It should be unnecessary to belabor these facts. They 
should be apparent to all people who are interested in com- 
munity-college education. Yet, apparent as they inav be as facts 
recognizable by superficial obseivation, they are the very ones 
most frequently overlooked when programs are being devised. 

Moreover, methods essential to economical production, process- 
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ing, or distribution in any given field are subject to rapid changes. 
The community college must be alert to them and constantly 
alter its curricula for functional efficiency. Mere tradition has no 
place in the community institution. It must be as sensitive and 
responsive to changing conditions as conditions arc changeable. 
Again, allow the three authors 3 of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation in Your Community to state the case: 

It is a continuous process to tost the significance of survey data. 
Social, economic, and industiial conditions constantly change. Within 
fifteen years, the ratio of some semiprofessional positions to profes- 
sional advanced from two to one, to four and sometimes six to one. 
This ratio will not remain static. Every community college must be 
alert, therefore, to meet the apparent needs of constituencies, and to 
discover and reveal new needs. In this respect, the faculty as a 
working organization will act in a pioneering capac ity. 

The true significance of survey data* lies in their bearing on the edu- 
cational program of the college. The meaning can he interpreted by 
the committees through which the data were collec ted. Reduced to an 
oversimplified process, it runs something like this: The survey shows 
that our community annually needs fifty operating chemical engineers. 
Job analyses prove that professional chemists are not needed to do 
the work. In the light of the analyses, then, what should be the 
program of •the college? Are there enough students with potential 
ability, aptitude, and interest u\ these positions to justify the college 
in offering a suitable curriculum? If so, then the program should be 
determined and offered in direct response to this need. 

Changing Patterns 

We may well consider the views of one of America's pioneers 
and prophets as to the distinctiv e field of service of the com- 
munity college. Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, v.is chairman of the conference in St. 
Louis in 1920 which resulted in the organization of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Twenty-six )ears later, he was 
appointed chairman of the Presidents Commission on Higher 
Education which resulted in bold pronouncements regarding the 

- Ibid ., p. 8. 
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community college and its place in American education. Before, 
between, and following the years referred to above, the states- 
manship and judicious opinions of this great leader have been 
brilliant lights on the path of the movement. Perhaps it will be 
in order to set forth here some of his ideas that have been clari- 
fied through his long years of experience and observations : 3 

There is now, as there was not twenty-five yeais ago, almost entire 
agreement that the whole youth population should have the opportu- 
nity for post-high-school education. Business, industry, and the 
junior professions demand both a moie matui* 1 and a more specially 
prepared person than the high-school graduate. The home requires 
more preparation for parenthood and domestic duties than can be ex- 
pected of the high-school graduate. Adult labor urges our young 
people to keep out of the labor maihet for another year or two. 
The country must have more fully informed citizens if democratic 
government is to be safe and "effective. 

And so the young people flock to fdlir-year colleges, to junior col- 
leges, and to in-service and evening classes as never befoie in our 
history. Socially, occupationally, and in the public interest it is the 
thing to do. We must realize therefore that both by chojee and 
necessity an increasing piopoition of the later teen-age gioup will be 
found in school or college on a full-time or pait-time basis. 

Now it naturall) follows that whenever tlier(' is a strong demand, in 
education or elsewhere, there will be, lather prompt attempts to meet 
the demand. Sometimes piivate schools which operate for profit see 
the possibilities first, and pioneer, as they did in the field of secretarial 
tiaining. If public or nonpiofit educational institutions enter the field 
they do so hesitatingly and without comprehensive plans. 

That is our present situation in the junior-college field. Many 
people, deeply convinced of the function and place of junior colleges 
in the American educational scheme, have sought a place in the 
promised land but they have certainly not fully occupied it. . . . 

No, the simple truth of the matter is a whole host of occupations and 
public services lequiiing preparation varying in length from one to 
three years bc>ond high school, which are likely to be undei taken 
only to a small degree in the four-year colleges and universities. This 
is the great broad field of what 1 still prefer to call the junio college. 

3 Zook, George F “Changing Patterns of Junior College Education/’ 
Junior College Journal , May, 1946, J 6 (9) :41 1—417- 
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Essential Characteristics 

In order to provide communities with a general base on which 
to plan, the Presidents Commission set forth some of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the community college. It was not the in- 
tention of the Commission that these should be comprehensive, 
but rather that they should indicate the broadest possible scale 
whereby the strong stand in behalf of education for all could be 
ultimately implemented. If the final goal, namely, proper edu- 
cation for all the people of the community without regard to 
race, sex, religion, color, geographical location, or financial status, 
is missed in the initial planning stages, the basic functions of the 
community college will be only partially provided. Whether or 
not full agreement can be made with the position of the Commis- 
sion, it is worthy of sincere consideration. The pronouncements 
of this distinguished group*of educators and laymen should be 
examined with great care at the time blueprints for the future 
are being made and by communities at periodic times for re- 
examination of fundamental objectives. The essential character- 
istics are: * 

First, the community college must make frequent surveys of its 
community so that it can adapt its program to the educational needs of 
its lull-time students. [The Commission sees these needs as both voca- 
tional and general.] 

Second, since the program is expected to sove a cross section of the 
>outli population, it is essential that consideration he given not only 
to apprentice training hut also to cooperative procedures which pro- 
vide for the older students alternate periods of attendance at college 
and remunerative work. 

Third, the community college must prepare its students to live a 
rich and satisfying life, part of which involves earning a living. To 
this end, the total educational effort, general and vocational, of any 
student mint be a well-integrate 1 single program, not two programs. 

Fourth, the community college must meet the needs also of those of 
its students who will go on to a more extended general education or t(^ 

4 “Organizing Higher Education.” Higher Education for American 
Democracy. Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. Vol. Ill, pp. 6-7. 
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specialized and professional study at some other college or university. 

Fifth, the community college must be the center for the administra- 
tion of a comprehensive adult education program. 

Official Position of Junior Colleges 

The general background for the application of fundamental prin- 
ciples at the community-college level was adopted at the national 
convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges by 
unanimous vote. The position of the Association antedates that 
of the President’s Commission and doubtless had some bearing on 
the stand of the latter. Dr. Henry A. Dixon was a member of the 
legislative committee at the time the resolutions were presented 
and was active in drafting them. lie was later a member of the 
Presidents Commission. The speaker at the convention, whose 
address followed the adoption of the resolutions, was Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, at that time chief. Division f of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Kelly commented at some length on the 
resolutions following their adoption and stated in eflcct that these 
were the first resolutions ever adopted by a national organization 
of such comprehensive character; the first to pro\ ide for more 
equal opportunities at all levels and to guarantee 1 their implemen- 
tation in a single bill for Federal assistance to the several states. 
The meat of the national action oh the Association may be found 
in the following statements. r> With this background in mind, the 
present tendencies and future trends in community-college de- 
velopments almost inevitably follow in natural sequence. 

5 Bogue, Jesse P., Chairman, Commit tee on Legislation ior American As- 
sociation of Jxniur Colleges. “Resolution on National legislation.” Junior 
College Journal, May, J916, 16(9) :421- 122. 
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In the new age we are now entering, we must dedicate ourselves 
to a far bolder approach than ever before to education as a genuine 
and indispensable force in strengthening our democratic institutions 
and as an example for the rest of the world. 

This approach to education must be directed not to any single phase 
of the problem, but to the problem in its totality. A comprehensive 
educational system is a basic necessity for an intelligent electorate and 
for the creation of an economy of full employment and production. 
We need a program of education so broad that it will inspire and chal- 
lenge the united support of all groups truly interested in raising 
American educational standards and thereby improving the general 
social and economic life of our people. 

As President Truman has said in his telegram to this convention, 
dated Washington, D.C., January 16, 1946: “Social, economic, and 
political conditions prevailing throughout the world can be solved only 
in tenns of a lengthened period of education made available to an 
increasing proportion of the population.” Because scientists have re- 
leased forces too great for hifenan resistance, and because the hopes 
and freedoms of mankind cannot rest in physical force, the urgency 
for the development of greater intelligence, integrity, and understand- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges, therefore, pledges 
complete support to a policy of education throughout the United 
States so organized and financed as to extend full and equal opportu- 
nities whereby each individual may develop his capacities for his 
own benefit and for the best interests of the nation as a whole. 

In this educational system we recommend that all unjustified forms 
of discrimination be eliminated and opportunities be equally available 
without regard to sex. race, color, or creed, and that it be the pur- 
pose of the schools and othei educational institutions to teach the 
principles and practices of democracy, of respect for the ^i^nity of the 
individual, and for such fundamental human rights as freedom *of as- 
sembly, speech, the press, and religion, with unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth and the free exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

Such an educational system is required in the interests of w r orld 
peace and security, the common defense, democratic participation in 
government, the development of science and the arts, employment in 
a fruitful economy, the wise use of leisure, and the general welfare* 
These are the essential factors in our long-cherished American way of 
life. . . . 

Be it resolved, therefore, that the American Association of Junior 
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Colleges approve the above-stated policy for education and seek col- 
laboration with all other educational organizations and forces in assist- 
ing in the passage of a single bill in the Congress of the United States 
which will give adequate Federal aid for the proper education of all 
persons, be they enrolled in preelementary, elementary, high-school, 
junior college, college, university, graduate schools, or professional 
schools, or adult educational classes. 

Objectives and Purposes in California 

All educational institutions are being called on today to define 
their positions with greater precision than over before. This is 
especially true of the community college. The time of confusion 
must quickly pass. It is not necessaiy to adopt policies of icgi- 
mentation in order to state positions. Persons deeply interested 
in die movement aie committed to the philosophy that com- 
munity colleges may differ widely <ai points of emphasis; that 
doors shall be kept open for experimentation; that the spirit of 
adventure shall be kept fresh and vigorous. Recently, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Junior Colleges was called on to st^te with 
clarity just what they conceived their puiposes and objectives to 
be. In response to this request, statements were prepared, dis- 
cussed, finally adopted by the Association, and presented. 0 

1 1 

1. The junior college is committed to the democratic way of life. 

2. The junior college recognizes the individual man as the highest 
value of the world and universe. 

3. The junior college is committed to the policy of granting to the 
individual man the maximum amount of freedom, personal initiative, 
and adventufc consistent with equal opportunities on the part of his 
fellows. 

4. The junior college is committed to the policy of providing for all 
the children of all the people, post-high-school education which will 
meet their needs. This includes the tiaming of adults as well as youth 

In accordance with this statement of basic principles, junior colleges 
have six specific purposes or objectives. They arc as follows: 

e A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education. 
Submitted to the Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of 
California and the State Department of Education. Mar. 1, 1948. Pp 5-6. 
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1. Terminal Education— A complete training should be given to those 
students who will finish their period of formal education in the junior 
college. This training which is commonly referred to as terminal 
education should be designed to achieve occupational competence, 
civic competence, and personal adequacy. 

2. General Education— Every junior-college student should be given 
that training which will prepare him to function effectively as a mem- 
ber of a family, a community, a state, a nation, and a world. 

3. Orientation and Guidance— It is the specific responsibility of every 
junior college to assist its students to “find themselves.” A program 
of training and guidance should be provided so that every student 
may discover his aptitudes, choose a life work, and prepare for the 
successful pursuit of such woik. 

4. Lower Division Training— Each junior college should provide 
lower division or the first two years of senior-college work tor th^ 
limited number of students who plan transfer to a university after 
completing two years in junior college. This training should be broad 
enough to include the lower £i\ision requirements in the liberal arts, 
scientific, engineering, and professional fields. 

5. Adult Education— E\ cry junior college should cooperate with 
other public educational institutions in providing instruction to meet 
the needs of adults living in the region. The program of training 
should include cultural and vocational education. 

6. Removal of Matriculation Deficiencies— Junior colleges should 
provide opportunity for students who failed to meet entrance requiie- 
ments to some university to remove such deficiencies and thus to 
qualify for admission n the higher institution of their choice. 

Here we have an excellent example of basic functions set forth 
at the stale level for the guidance of those engaged in community- 
college education and for the benefit of the people *of the com- 
monwealth. 

The Student and the Community Needs 

If the reader will now review the steps that have been taken so 
far in this chapter, he will readily see how we have arrived at a 
precision point in identifying basic functions. We have pre- 
sented the community-college concept, brought it into focus on 
essential characteristics, narrowed the \ iew to the official position 
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of the junior and community colleges, and finally adjusted our 
sight more specifically on the objectives and purposes of these 
institutions in one great state. We have deliberately taken these 
steps to make it clear that basic functions are arrived at by nat- 
ural processes. Now we are in a position to see the individual 
student in his community against the background of this per- 
spective. Just how shall the ability and interests of the student 
be matched with the needs of the community? 

It is apparent that a community college is a hub for vast num- 
bers of people. Vocational and cultural 'oads lead off in many 
different directions. Which one shall be taken? How shall we 
find out? These questions pose one of the first problems to be 
solved. After community needs have been discovered, student 
abilities and interests must also be identified. The best way to 
perform this task is through the services of a well-staffed and effi- 
cient personnel department. It is not within the scope of this 
chapter to set forth the technical flctails of student-personnel 
work. That is a field of study of such magnitude that it requires 
long, specialized attention. Neither can the administrator hope 
to assume the responsibilities for this work, even thougli*he may 
be expert in doing so. He should, however, appreciate the neces- 
sity for it, make ample provision in the operating budget to sup- 
port it, and be able to select the right people to do the job effi- 
ciently. Thus, it will be seen that guidance and counseling of 
the highest possible order becomes, in many respects, the most 
important function of the community college. 

Emergencies often reveal needs that under ordinary circum- 
stances would be neglected. The return of veterans to colleges 
in great numbers emphasized the need for counseling and guid- 
ance as never before. A groat network of centers was set up by 
the Veterans Administration in cooperation with colleges and 
universities. The work has revealed a necessity for the continua- 
tion of the service at the community level, because it is not a task 
that can be done once and for all time. It is a continuous process, 
and its need extends into the entire community. In many ways, 
what the veteran needed, and will continue to need for years to 
come, is precisely what great numbers of people in each com- 
munity need, both the youth and adults. It is altogether likely 
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that the work of the Veterans Administration has brought to light 
the need for an expanded function for the community college. 
If it is to serve all the people of the community, how can it pos- 
sibly avoid the responsibility for counseling and guiding the 
people? To a certain extent, this kind of work has been done by 
the Federal and State Employment Services. When we think, 
however, in terms of a comprehensive program, employment 
services barely touch the hem of the garment of the basic func- 
tion. In some way, and how better than through the channels 
of the community college, counseling and guiding services should 
be made available to all the people of the community. 

The community college will need strong programs of person- 
nel work, anyhow, for regularly enrolled students in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of education. The college cannot well think 
of its sphere of work as ending with these students. Its com- 
munity function, reaching f^tr beyond mere post-high-school edu- 
cation for the selected few, must embrace worthy services for all 
the people. The extension of personnel work to the community, 
therefore, appeals to be a logical step. 

The program itself is fail ly well recognized; its full implemen- 
tation is not generally provided. Observation at many colleges 
reveals the fact that only partial plans are in operation. In some 
places, it is treated as almost a side issue, ii one may judge by 
the caliber of the personnel in charge, facilities available, funds 
allocated, and its ir'deo tan ding by the staff and faculty as well 
as the students. This is true even within the more restricted cir- 
cles of the campus college; v hat must the situation be in respect 
to the entire comtnunil)? I.. other place-, onb parts of the pro- 
gram are carried out. Testing may be done on a fairly extpnsive 
basis at the beginning of a student’s career in college, but furthei 
periodical tests, {'specially for vocational interests, are almost to- 
tally neglected. Tests may be given and neatly filed away as 
though they were ends in tli i lselves and not merely means to 
the real ends of the program. They may be given, but not fully 
interpreted to the staff and faculty whose cooperation is indis* 
pensable for their application. 

A comprehensive testing service is necessary, but several fur- 
ther steps must be taken, as indicated above and as we shall 
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point out in this paragraph. What do the tests mean? What do 
they mean to those who will use them? What do they mean to 
students and others for whom they will be applied? These ques- 
tions, too, must be answered. Actual counseling is a long proc- 
ess, time and patience consuming, and demands places where it 
can be done with ease and complete confidence. It includes the 
whole person, not merely his vocational interests and aptitudes. 
It requires not only keen insight into the deep problems of hu- 
man nature and the relationships of persons in society, but also 
a knowledge of vocational and cultural outlets for human talent. 
The greatest care must be taken, as a result, to secure well- 
adjusted counselors who possess sound judgment and a real liking 
for people. Another step in the process, aside from testing, 
follow-up testing, counseling, and guidance, is the placement of 
each person in a position where he may make further develop- 
ment toward worthy goals— further study in college or university, 
professional or specialized schools; placement in a vocation 
matched to his best interests, aptitudes, and enthusiasm; home 
life that may be satisfying to him and all who will associate with 
him in this intimate circle, both children and adults; civic re- 
sponsibilities as citizen, \ oter, taxpayer, member of voluntary as- 
sociations of many kinds. Then a further step is the follow-up 
program, so often neglected except for the records made by stu- 
dents fortunate enough to continue their education in senior in- 
stitutions. Even this is not always done. Students are grad- 
uated and forgotten, and then the college wonders what the rea- 
son is for lack of alumni interest! All students should be followed 
up; wherever possible, all per sons in the community who have 
sought personnel services should be accorded the same respect. 
The results of this phase of the program should be brought to 
bear on the college for the further improvement of its services. 
These are in mere outline some of the phases of an honestly con- 
ceived and executed plan to implement the basic function of 
personnel work of the community college. It may seem like a 
Jarge assignment. It is. Only if it is regarded in this light will 
it be properly carried to its logical goal. 

It is not claimed by community colleges that counseling and 
guidance constitute even a unique function to be performed by 
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them but rather that this function is fundamentally essential. It 
is unique with respect to the fact that the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of education stand at critical forks in the roads. At 
last decisions must be made. The community college must, with- 
out exception or evasion, give expert assistance in the matter. 
Decisions are not made for those who need counsel, by the very 
nature of the problem; herein is the nub of the situation that 
demands knowledge, wisdom, and common sense on the part of 
the counselor. Dr. Roy Ivan Johnson 7 states the philosophy as 
follows: 

The recognition of counseling as an essential function in the educa- 
tion program is comparatively recent. The word "guidance” has been 
on the lips of administrators for years, but only within the past ten 
years has any widespread cflort been made to provide effective coun- 
seling service foi all students. Organizational plans for implementing 
this important educational function have pyramided rapidly— so 
rapidly, in fact, that we face the danger of mistaking form for sub- 
stance. A good counseling organization, with neatly drawn charts and 
blueprints docs not ensure good counseling any more than a good 
administrative organization, with its rules and regulations, will ensure 
good classroom instruction. 

I do not minimize the importance of good oiganization and good 
administration, but I insist that all education must be evaluated in 
terms of results; that is, its impact on student thinking, on student at- 
titudes, on the development of habits of behavior, and on the direction 
of student growth, Imis, all of us who are working in an educational 
program, teachers and counselors alike, must have a student-centered 
philosophy of education. Thi focus must not waver. It must not 
come to rest upon scholarship as the sole* end and aim of college ex- 
perience; it must not shift to regulations, transfer requirements, c/edits, 
and marks as the criteria of college success. These are in the picture, 
but only as they are components of a larger pattern of individual 
growth. . . . 

Another point to be kept t tantly in mind is that counseling 
reaches far beyond the student's temporary problems. It is concerned 
with building the kinds of attitudes and habits, the kinds of dis- 
criminating judgments, the kinds of continuing interests and personaf 

7 Johnson, Roy Ivan. “A Philosophy of Education for.Counselors.” Junior 
College Journal March, 1949, 19(7) : 384-389. 
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drives that will project themselves into post-college years and en- 
sure continued growth and increasing self-dependence in dealing with 
new problems and situations. Therefore, the counselor helps the 
student to explore and discover far more often than he charts a 
specific course of action. He points out alternatives and helps the 
student to weigh and consider values instead of “telling him what 
to do.” The counselor stimulates the student to think his way toward 
intelligent decisions instead of making decisions for him. 

General Education 

The author is so completely convince d of the necessity for gen- 
eral education in the community and junior colleges that an en- 
tire chapter will be devoted to it. A brief treatment is being 
given at this point, because it must not be overlooked as one of 
the basic functions. It is the outgrowth of life situations. It 
points to the fact that man is a humqn being and not a robot for 
production, processing, distribution, and consumption of goods. 
Skill training, however necessary and efficient, is not the answer 
even to the problems in production, processing, distribution, and 
consumption of goods. More recently enlightened leaders of in- 
dustry are realizing tire truth of this statement as they never have 
in previous years. Students of this far-reaching problem of in- 
dustrial relations find it a field gf inquiry of great challenge. 
“Greater understanding is not easily achieved in any field, par- 
ticularly in oxre where emotions are running high. Yet it is in 
just these areas of high emotional charge that understanding is 
most needed— understanding of fundamental issues involved, of 
the rights apd duties of the contending parties, of the techniques 
of reaching agreement, and of the policies and procedures that 
will assure fairness to all concerned.” Thus, one aspect of the 
present-day situation was stated by Dr. Edmund E. Day, presi- 
dent of Cornell University." 

In 1940 the report of the New York State Joint Legislative 

Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions stated: 

• 

8 Day, Edmund E. Toward Mutual Understanding. New York State 
School of Industrial qjnd Labor Relations, Cornell Univeisity. Geneva, N.Y.: 
W. F. Humphrey Pi ess, Inc. 
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The most satisfactory and happiest human relationships are the prod- 
uct not of legal compulsion but rather of voluntary determination 
among human beings to cooperate with one another. Though we may 
legislate to the end of time, there will never be industrial peace and 
harmony without good faith, integrity, a high degree of responsibility, 
and a real desire to cooperate on the part of all parties concerned. 
Without this spirit of good will, all of the social, economic, and labor 
laws of man will prove eventually to be in vain. 

Dr. Dwayne Orton, director of education, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, apparently reflects the thinking of 
one of the great industrial concerns when he says: 0 

The concept of education as an integrating factor in industry carries 
us beyond the limitations of the strictly economic interests. It im- 
plies that the strength of industry is enhanced by the strength of the 
people in it, by the health and general welfare of its people. The idea 
of education as an integrating force «in industry recognizes the fact 
that economic institutions cafc no longer be judged by nor depend 
exclusively upon economic considerations. However, new dimensions 
of economic enterprise arc being recognized. In addition to pro- 
ducing economic goods, employing labor, and utilizing capital, a 
business enterprise has a vital social responsibility. 

This fourth dimension is expressed in many ways. The personal 
factor in management determines business policy fully as much as 
economic considerations. The disappeaianee of the commodity theory 
of labor, the growth of social security, the development of scientific 
personnel work, and the prevailing concern for human relations are 
quasi-economic factors with which business has come to have great 
concern. This fourth dimension is manifest in the assumption of com- 
munity responsibility and in long-term policy-making in which the 
general welfare is a significant conditioning factor. . . % 

The principle is found in the concept that man is both the means 
and the end of the economic process. The economic welfare of man 
is the reason for the existence of economic institutions. From his 
imagination and creative ingenuity stem the discovery of resources, 
the inventive design, the manufacturing skill, the organizing genius, 
and the promotional ability that keep the economic machine running. 
Upon mans recognition of needs expressed in demand for economic^ 
goods depends the existence of economic enterprises. 

q Orton, Dw r aync. “Integration in Industry through Education.” Issues 
in Integration. Foundation for Integrated Education, Inc. 
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Or again the case for general education as a basic function of 
the community college may be stated: 10 

What are these powerful sentiments in human beings that underlie 
and often supersede the obvious incentives of monetary reward and 
profit? That is a question that must interest not only employers, but 
salesmen, teachers, doctors, and dentists, in fact, anyone whose work 
calls for a deep-down understanding of people. Answers vary in- 
finitely and gain by being specific, but here is a general conclusion 
reached by the Labor and Management Center of Yale University: 

The goals of the human organism, whether it house a floor-sweeper 
or the president of a company, are to gain— 

1. The respect of his fellow men; 

2. Material comforts and as much economic security as the most 
favored; 

3. Increasing control of his own affairs; 

4. Better understanding of forces and factors at work in his world; 

5. A basis of integrity for living. 

Democratic cooperation means more than topflight leadership. 
So to speak, it also means intelligent followership. It requires 
understanding and appreciation of the human elements Involved 
at all levels. Therefore, because the community college finds its 
greatest service in educating and training persons for the semi- 
professional fields of employment, this human pioduct stands in 
a highly strategic position with respect to industiial and labor 
relationships. The situation demands far more than mere techni- 
cal skill. We can find in these actual conditions in a single field 
of inquiry ample reasons why general education should be a basic 
function of the community college. It should be clear that there 
are many other situations, as will be explained in the chapter on 
general education, that require breadth of understanding for 
present-day living. Here it should be stated that general educa- 
tion is one of the constants in basic functions of community col- 
leges. It continues in all communities, for all people regardless 
of the ever-changing industrial, business, agricultural, and pro- 
fessional methods or their variations between communities. Un- 
less an institution performs this function well, it cannot claim to 
be a junior or community college. It may be a training school 

10 Service Is My Business . Chicago: Rotary International, 1948. P. 99. 
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of some sort, but it is not a college. General education should 
be at the heart of the community program. 

Semiprofessional Education 

We can’t use ignorant farm hands any more. There was a time when 
we could give a man a mule, a plow, a hoe, 30 acres of land and let 
him share the crop of cotton. Those days are gone. We now use 
power machinery— tractors, planters, jet cultivating machines, airplanes 
with which to dust the fields, and picking machines, costing thousands 
of dollars, with which to harvest the cotton. Mister, you can easily see 
that the men who use these complicated and expensive tools must be 
educated. Whether we want to or not, we’ve simply got to do it or 
else our business is sunk. 

That is the way a planter stated the matter to this author in a 
recent interview in one of o#r Southern states. 

Kapidly developing technology in a great number of fields has 
created one of the largest demands in history lor a particular 
kind of operator. It is sometimes stated as being between the 
trade level oil the one hand and the professional on the other. 
The designation of “semiprofessional’ is not always acceptable, 
but for want of a better name it is commonly used. A future 
chapter on technical education in the community college will ex- 
pand the various phases of the problem. For the present, we 
identify it as one of the basic functions of community colleges 
arising, as it does, from fast-moving technological improvements 
that arc taking place in nearh every field of production, process- 
ing, communication, distribution, professional, and^otlier forms 
of service. Long, costly, and painstaking research in the. state 
of New York resulted, as was stated previously, in a law to pro- 
vide for a system of community colleges. At the time Dr. George 
D. Stoddard was commissioner of education in New \ork, he 
made the following observations: 11 

We may ask, What is the occupational or subprofessional need for 
the kind of training contemplated in the institutes? I am indebted 

11 Stoddard, George D. “New York’s Plan for Ne\y Institutes.” Junior 
College Journal, October, 1944, 15(2):62-63. 
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to Dr. Lynn A. Emerson and Dr. J. Cayce Morrison for the following 
data. They indicate the ratio of the “noncommissioned officer” or 
technologist to the “commissioned officer” or engineer, in various in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


Lumbering and wood processing (Washington) 20.0 

Shipbuilding (Maine) 13 6 

Pulp and paper manufacturing (Maine) 10.3 

Elect ri( ‘al equipment manufacturing (Massachusetts) ]0.0 

Textile manufacturing (North Carolina) 0.8 

Telegraph and telephone communications service (Illinois). 9.7 

Rail transportation (Alabama and Utah) 9.1 

Metal products manufacturing (Connecticut) 8 0 

Iron and steel production (Pennsylvania) 6.0 

Machine tool manufacturing (Connecticut) 5.5 

Electric power production and distribution (Oregon) 5 3 

Petroleum and butadiene production (Texas) 5.3 

Metal mining (Colorado) 5.2 

Automobile manufacturing (Michigan) 4 2 

Industrial chcmistr\ (Delaware and Missouri). . . .... 22 

Hydroelectric development (Tennessee 2 0 

Ratio for above industries combined 5 2 


* Computed by considering number of employees of different groups in the in- 
dustries in the states named. 

Similarly, a study in New Jersey of 99 industrial concerns, normally 
employing nearly a million persons, revealed a ratio of 4.4 technicians 
to each professionally trained engineer. Of course many of the oc- 
cupations, preparation for which is implied in the institute plan, are 
not related to engineering, but to agriculture, nutrition, distribution, 
transportation, and personal services. It appears likely that the need 
for workers with definite skills and experiences of a subprofcssional 
character would be even greater in these areas. Tims far, such workers 
have been prepared in a laissez-faire manner. 

Fof great clusters of jobs that requiie little expert training, the 
curriculum could offer a varied diet in basic learnings, together with 
further work in the arts and humanities. A 40-hour work week leaves 
at least a 60-hour week of waking time, in which personal skills, ex- 
periences, and habits arc of paramount importance. English, consumer 
education, general science, psychology, sociology, literature, history, 
igo^ernment, and the arts, need no defense in the American way of life. 

As a matter of fact, breakdowns in these areas, leading to ill health, 
delinquency, emotional difficulties, and domestic and civic unprepared- 
ness, constitute a blot upon our record as a nation. We are great work- 
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ers and technologists, but we have not yet learned the secret of hap- 
piness, cooperation, and cultural progress. We have the natural re- 
sources, the technological development, and the social framework for 
giving a great lift to life in all its complexity. Nevertheless, it seems tin- 
likely that we shall solve the major problems of adjustment and progress 
unless every citizen shares more bountifully in the fruits of education. 

From an actual identification of needs, therefore, we arrive at 
the conclusion that a basic function of the community college 
falls within the area of semi professional occupations, but always 
integrated with general education. 

The Rolf of Geography 

“One-fourth of our young people who live within 10 miles of 
a college are at lending college the first year after the) graduate 
from high school. Rut among the youth who live more than 25 
miles from a college the ratio is one in seven” This is the gist 
of the problem as stated in 1949 b\ the Minnesota Commission 
on Higher Education. 1J One of the results of this situation and 
others of similar character with respect to educational opportuni- 
ties is presented by the Commission as follows: 1 * 

Onc-third of Minnesota's people live on farms. Their number is 
not increasing, however, because so many of their young folks— 
particularly the young women— move to the cities as soon as they are 
old enough to become soli -supporting. This movement of youth is 
draining away from ruial areas and small towns an alarmingly high 
proportion of their most capabb young people. Enhanced vocational 
and cultural opportunities, growing out <>i farm impiovernent and a 
contributing educational program, can be used to hold fhore of^ these 
able youngsteis in agricultural communities. 

In the conservation and use ol its human resources, Minnesota has 
been remarkably progressive in some ways but behind the times in 
others. We have pioneered in n ' h'cal reseaich to improve the health 
of our people. Wc have made a praiseworthy beginning in social 
legislation. Wc aid the sick and the old and the unfortunate. But we 

12 Tomorrow’s Resources. Minnesota Commission on Higher Education 

P.7. 

18 Ibid., p. 4. 
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do not yet provide all our people with the opportunity to develop 
fully their potential abilities. 

Research studies in Minnesota largely confirm the findings of 
similar studies in other states and over a long period of lime. 
Dr. Walter C. Eells 14 reported in 1931 in this manner: 

Studies have shown that 90 per cent of the students in the average 
college come from within a radius of 100 miles. The homes of 50 per 
cent of University of California students are within 30 miles of Berkeley. 
Koos found that 41 per cent of the enrollment in 39 four-year colleges 
came from within a radius of 25 miles and that 27 per cent came from 
the immediate community. Green found that 96 per cent of the 
students in public junior colleges came from within a ladius of 20 
miles. Koos found in California that m counties having junior col- 
leges the freshman enrollment was 71 per cent of the high-school 
graduates; in counties without junior colleges or other higher in- 
stitutions, it was 38 per cent. r 

A survey on college attendance was made in 1934 by John 
Stuart Allen ir * of Colgate University. 14 * A questionnaire was sent 
to high-school seniors in twenty cities in New York each having 
a population of 20,000 or moie. Ten of the high schools and 
2,039 seniors were in cities having no colleges; and ten others 
and 2,243 seniors were in college c ities. 

In answer to the question “Will you go to college next year?” these 
high-school seniors answered: 


I 

In non< ollepe 
cities, per cent 

In college c itics, 
per c ent 

it 

Yes 

17 0 

27 1 

Uncertain 

35 0 

32 4 

INo 

18 0 

40 4 


14 Eells, Walter C. The Junior College Gambndge, Mass : The River- 
side Press, 1931. P 193 

* irj Allen, John Stuart. “The Need for Public Junior Colie jes in New 
York State.” Ihe School Review, 45(1) 37. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. f 

18 In 1949, vice-president of the University of Flonda. 
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Ninety per cent of the “uncertain* group listed reasons pointing to the 
high cost of college attendance. Sixty-five per cent of the “no” group 
listed similar reasons. The 2,039 seniors in the noncollege cities were 
asked, “If there were a public junior college in your city offering two 
years of college work, would you attend next year, (a) if tuition were 
free? (b) if tuition were $75 per year or less?” 

Ol the 350 who had definite college plans, 58.8 per cent would not 
change their plans, but the others, numbering about 150, would attend 
the public junior college. Of the 700 uncertain ones, all but 9 per 
cent, or 63 students, said they would attend a public junior college 
in their city if available. Of the remaining 1,000 who stated they 
definitely did not plan on going to college, 35.7 pet cent, or about 
350, stated they still would not attend. The remaining 700 or so 
would change their plans and enter the public junior college the next 
year. 

The seniors who indicated they would attend a public junior college 
gave the reasons given below: 


St 

I 

Yes group, 
per cent 
(350) 

] 

Uncertain gioup, 
per rent 
(700) 

No group, 
per cent 
(1,000) 

To live al home 

34 2 

18 5 

8 8 

Opportunity for further study 

4 J 

19 9 

22 3 

Opportunity for vocational training. 

5 5 

16.7 

45 5 

To prepare for senior c ollege 

11 1 

17.2 

9.3 

Financial i easons ... 

41 7 

24.1 

14. J 

( )ther reasons 


3.6 



Two reasons given above are outstanding: the number who would 
attend a community public school (or financial reasons and the number 
who would take vocational training but do not plan to go to a regular 
liberal-arts college. 

It will be seen, therefore, almost without a single exception, 
that geography is among the i 1 iiupoitant elements to be con- 
sidered in the democratization of educational opportunities. 
Studies made in Michigan in 1946 showed that in some counties 
with high per capita incomes, but without local institutions of 
higher education, the percentages of students continuing their 
education beyond high school were among the lowest in the 
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state . 17 While finance is an important factor, even in communi- 
ties with colleges, geographical location of students with respect 
to institutions appears to be even more important. 

The author is convinced that there are certain intangible ele- 
ments that should be considered. His convictions are based 
largely on extensive observations, conversations with students 
over a period of sixteen years when he traveled in several states, 
mainly in New England, lor the purpose of enrolling students in 
a junior college. Student motivation and family traditions, so he 
believes, exercise considerable influence. Often a rather high de- 
gree of persuasion and explanation became necessary in dealing 
with students, even when geography and finances as well as na- 
tive ability were favorable factors. Family traditions should be 
made the subject of an exhaustive study. We know a junior- 
college administrator, a member of a family of twelve children. 
He is the only member of the family with a college education. 
All of his children are now college and university educated. Only 
one child from among the children of his brothers and sisters is 
a graduate of a junior college or of any other post- high-school 
institution. We know of another family with eleven children. 
Four received college education. All the childien of these four 
men are either college educated or are now in college. Only one 
child among the twenty-eight offspring of the other seven fami- 
lies is college trained. It is recognized that mere recitation of a 
few examples is poor evidence. Extensive observations, however, 
that should have been reduced to objective data lead the author 
to recommend further studies relative to this factor. 

Motivation studies have been made. 1 ’* 

The third obstacle to the realization of the commission’s program has 
hardly been mentioned in the report. This is the problenr of motiva- 
tion , which is a cultural problem. Will practically all boys and girls 
actually want to finish high school, it given the chance, and will one- 

17 Mosier, Eail E. Prelimmanj Rcpoit, 1946. Lansing, Mich.. Michigan 
State Department (>• Education. 

18 Havighurst, Iiobcrt J. “Social Implications ot the Report of the Picsi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education.” School and Socictr/, Apr. 3, 1948, 
67(1736) :259. 
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half of them enter college, and will one-third of them go to college 
for four years if they are given the opportunity? To these questions 
the commission gives no explicit attention, but says, “The probable 
shift in social attitudes toward the desirability of increased education, 
together with economic aid, will lead more people to complete addi- 
tional years of schooling. . . . 

A more thorough study of the feasibility of the commissions pro- 
gram requires consideration of the distribution of motivation for 
higher education throughout the population. Do all kinds of people 
want their children to go to college? Or is this phenomenon pretty 
largely limited to people at the tipper end of the socioeconomic scale? 
The answer is clearly that different social groups have different degrees 
of motivation for higher education. 

The desire for higher education is found as a general rule only in 
people at the upper end of the socioeconomic scale. It is present only 
in exceptional cases among people at the lower end ol the scale. 
Whereas three-fourths to nine-tenths oS upper-class and upper-middle- 
class people send their children to college, about onc-filth of lowcr- 
middle-class youth go to college. But 40 per cent of the population 
are in the lower-middle class, and less than 10 per cent aie in the 
upper-middle and upper classes. To be sure, economic barriers keep 
some lower-middle-class youths out of college, but there is evidence 
that lack of motivation for higher education rathei than lack oi money 
puts a stop to education of boys and girls in many lower-middlc-clavs 
families. 

A basic function of the community college, it should be ap- 
parent, is to nuke higbei education available to larger numbers 
of people. This is being done by placing institutions where stu- 
dents can attend them while 'iving at home; b\ reducing costs 
to students and their families; by helping to overcame student 
inertia and family tradition with respect to college education. 
Higher education must not only he made more democratic but 
also more popular, especiallv among certain socioeconomic 
groups. 

What Happens to the Community ? 

Another aspect of the general problem related to the work of 
the community college is the community itself. More recently 
a considerable amount of attention has been given to it. The 
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Montana Study has been revealing. 10 Dr. Baker Brownell, 20 
of Northwestern University, director of the study, states the 
case as follows: 

The country boys and girls who went to college did not, and do 
not, return to their home communities. Quite the contrary. They 
got out tor good. They were drained off by the college, or were 
pumped off, into urban districts where their family life and culture 
soon became extinct. Not more than one in ten college students, in 
the opinion of Arthur E. Morgan, distinguished former president of 
Antioch, has returned to the small commun'ty whence he eamc. Two- 
fifths to four-fifths of the students of many western professional schools, 
according to their deans, leave their community and their state for- 
ever when they graduate. More than half of the women at Montana 
State University, according to a recent poll, have no intention of 
living in Montana after they finish college. A college, it has been 
said, is one of the best ways ti kill a small town, if the college has 
no community orientation. By fosteri/ig mban-centeied values, sub- 
urban values, career values focused in indi\idual ambition, it be- 
comes a drainage ditch down which many ol the more energetic 
youngsters of the community float never to return. 

Again in 1949, Dr. Brownell expounded his position in an in- 
teresting article n entitled “Technology and the Human Limit.” 

This central community of life is» possible in small gioups. When 
those limits are exceeded, the result, however giandiose and massive, 
however refined in its specializations or powerful in its productive 
effort, will be humanly disintegrative. In small groups, men find the 
essential context and quality of integrated, stable living. But the 
nature of the large group is quite difieient and cannot be a rightful 
substitute. Though the larger oiganizations have rele\ancy to the 
human problem and may be justified in their external Jesuits, they 
have not the inner, intrinsically human qualities of (he community. 
They are justified only when created in behalf of the little group. 
When they become a competitor and a destroyer of the smaller group, 

19 The Montana Study. Missoula, Mont : Montana State Unnersity, 1946. 

20 Brownell, Baker. “The College and the Community.” The Journal of 
Higher Education, June, 1946, 1 7 (6). 295. 

21 Brownell, Baker. “Technology and the Human Limit.” The Journal of 
Higher Education , March, 1949, 20(3) : 124-125. 
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as today they so often do, they are a mortal peril to our democratic 
and liberal culture and our stable life. 

The question is: Can a man live a good life when he knows only 
fragments of persons? It is a simple question, almost naive. But 
it is fundamental. When a man knows only fragments of per- 
sons, as is necessarily the case in mass groups, in great cities, in 
large-scale organizations, and when other people in turn know only 
fragments of him, he can be integrated neither in experience nor 
in spirit. His life is bioken, scattered, disunified. Because he has no 
communal life or love, no central wholeness or destiny with others, 
he is subject to whims from every quarter and to despotisms by every 
manipulator of power. He is little more than an aggregative and mis- 
cellaneous collection of behaviors. He is not a whole person. With- 
out community, the life of the spirit is for him impossible. His soul 
decays. Ilis integrity is a meaningless word. . . . 

The facts of the decline are well known. As the Western world be- 
comes more urban, the community Iff e declines. The drainage of 
wealth and folk from the rural districts to the cities has become an 
erosi\e toircnt. More than 51 per cent of the 8,072 counties in the 
United States are being depopulated, say Lively and Taeuber (and 
this does not include thirteen counties wholly urban). The declining 
counties are ratal. Where people go, wealth ordinarily goes. More 
than twenty-five billion dollars are di .lined from the rural regions 
in a decade, incident to the migration to the cities, says O. F„ Baker. 
This is in the form oi educational ^subsidies, interest payment*, rertals, 
mortgage payments, and inhei itance. All of it is rural wealth mov- 
ing down a one-way n id cityward. It amounts to one-fifth of the 
value of the total ciop and is an excess over wealth moving the other 
way. The educational subsidy lone paid hy mral folk in educating 
their children, who then li\e thcii productive years in the city, amounts 
to $1,200,000,000 cadi vear, oi more than twelve billion* dollars in a 
decade. In addition to this, mral people ordinarily must sell low and 
buy high because of the disc rim matoiv effect of the tariff in iavor of 
the city. Freight rates show the same discriminatory slant. So do 
educational, professional, and fim ■ ial services and facilities, and the 
greater part of our cultural instruments and agencies. They are urban 
centered. 

The community itself has a real stake in developing and en- 
riching its own life. Otherwise, both its human, and financial re- 
sources will be drained off into the larger centers. These mass 
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centers, according to Dr. Brownell, will inevitably fall by their 
own weight unless the smaller communities provide proper bal- 
ance in people and material resources. Thus, it may be seen, the 
community college performs the function that helps to provide 
the more abundant life for the whole community— the safe bal- 
ance between the larger aud the smaller centers— and by this bal- 
anced culture and economy gives stability and richness to the 
national life of our people. 

Adult Education 

“In 1940 approximately one out of seven, or ten million of our 
adult citizens, Here functionally illitei ate (had not advanced be- 
yond the fourth grade). Neaily tlnee million of these had never 
attended school. Over tour million illiterates are native whites; 
over three million, foieign-bom whites; and nearly three million, 
Negioes.” 22 

It would be difficult to find a more scathing indictment of our 
American way of life than the above-staled facts. When we re- 
member that without education there can be no real freedom or 
prosperity for long, it is inconceivable that an) community col- 
lege anywhere could ignore the demands for adult education. 
Some colleges are doing yeoman service, as will be shown in the 
chapter on adult education, to w ipe out the scourge of illiteracy 
in their communities. The problem, however, is far broader than 
that represented by the functionally illiterate. Dr. Oi dway Tead, 
chaiiman of the Boaid of Higher Education of New York City, 
had the following to say in the Inglis Lecture of 1947 at Harvard 
University:""' 1 

Dr. Walter V. Bingham, chief psychologist in the Adjutant Generals 
office of the War Department, whose experience with anny testing in- 
cluded over ten million men, has the following to say (in an unpub- 
lished address befoie the New Yoik Academy of Medicine): 

-- Cahvcr, Ambrose “The Pioblem of Adult llhteiacy.” The American 
' Teacher, Februaiy, 1949, 33 16-19. 

28 Tead, Oidwuy Equalizing Educational Opportunities beyond the Sec- 
ondary School The Inglis Lecture. Cambridge, Mass.. Haivard University 
Press, 1947. P. 9. 
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“The sobering fact is that among more than three million men in 
these top levels with the intellectual ability required of leaders, the 
Army examiners found upward of a million who had not even com- 
pleted a high-school course, much loss gone on to a college, a techno- 
logical institute or a professional school. . . . For the majority of 
these bright soldiers, the decisive reason for dropping out of school 
had been economic, you may be sure; a restricted family income” 

Dr. George F. Zook 11 makes the situation clear, so it would 
seem, and about as pointed and forceful as possible: 

To me it seems almost inconceivable that any junior college, whether 
publicly or privately conti oiled, can live* in the throbbing life of oui 
larger cities and larger towns without feeling a responsibility for 
educational leadership in the community and for the development of 
such part-time and evening instruction in all manner of subjects for 
which the people in a community yearn consciously or unconsciously. 
The education of the oldsters is no l<As the obligation of organized 
schools and colleges than the education of the youngsters. 

Not only in the throbbing centers of population and the larger 
towns, but also in the rural districts and smaller towns is there 
need for adult education. Regardless of location, the community 
college cannot ignore 1 tlic function of adult education, unless it is 
being cared for by some other institution, and feel that it is per- 
forming its task. Some lcadeis in education are of the opinion 
that adult education should be given first place among the func- 
tions of the community colleges. Surely tin need readily identi- 
fies the function. This is all that should bo said at this time, be- 
cause the main interest is the identification of functions for com- 
munity colleges. 


University-parallel Education 

Suggestions have been made bom time to time that community 
colleges confine themselves almost cxclusiveb to fields of instruc- 
tion and training other than university-parallel studies. On the 
other hand, the tendency has been for some of these colleges to 
practice the same policies of selectivity as senior institutions, 

24 Zook, op. cit. 9 p. 414. 
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merely parallel academic programs of education to the neglect 
of the unique fields of service available to them. Extensive stud- 
ies in terminal education have made this situation just about as 
clear and convincing as possible . 25 The position of the former 
advocates and the practices of the latter institutions are both 
wrong. While the most fruitful field for the community college 
is outside the first and second years of academic college educa- 
tion, nevertheless, practically every investigation has shown the 
need for this program. The elements of geographical location, 
family income, tradition, and personal ambition play just as im- 
portant a role for the highly qualified students who must live at 
home for at least two years beyond high school as they do for 
students who either will not, or cannot, continue their formal 
education beyond the junior-college years. 

The fact that one-half of the students who enter senior institu- 
tions never go beyond the second year cannot be blamed wholly 
on the students themselves. Is it not likely that many students 
in this category might have continued their education had they 
received greater personal attention, the values of instruction in 
relatively smaller classes, and more careful guidance *and coun- 
seling? Perhaps no thorough investigation has been made of this 
question, and it would be difficult to carry it out by the very na- 
ture of the problem. The author recalls vividly scores of letters 
and personal conversations with his own students who completed 
the junior-college work and then transferred to senior institu- 
tions. The burden of these letters and conversations, with due 
discount for flatterv, was to the effect that these students would 
have been lost in the university during the first two years. The 
junior college specialized in freshman and sophomore studies and 
gave the students a running start, sharpened life objectives, gave 
guidance in good study habits, and advised them on the next 
steps with respect to the proper institution to enter. The com- 
munity college, close to the people as it should be, can discover, 
encourage, and send along to senior institutions excellent talent 

25 Eells, Walter Crosby, Present Status of Junior College 7 erminal Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941; 
Why Junior College Terminal Education? Washington, D.C.: American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 1941. 
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that might otherwise never be developed beyond high school. 
The fact that 60 per cent of the students in the upper division 
of the Univeisity of California at Bcikeley, accoiding to the reg- 
istrar, are graduates of other institutions, laigcly junior colleges, 
and that a high peicentage in many othei universities aie in the 
same category, should speak for itself. 

One of the tiouble spots in the plan lies in the many differ- 
ences for couise and ciedit icquirements. It is lully recognized 
that a junior college cannot offer a vaiiety of studies broad 
enough to fit the demands of all institutions or of any consider- 
able number of them The College Entrance Examination Board 
in coopeiation with the Educational Testing Service is attacking 
this pioblem. The Boai d lias made a giant of $25,000 and the Edu- 
cational Testing Seivice will cany out the project. The aim is to 
design examinations to be admimsteied at the end of the second 
college veai vheieby it may be possible to identify both achieve- 
ment m college and the aptitudes of students foi fuither educa- 
tion. It is well known that habits of study and ability are of 
gi cater nnpoitancc than couises of study. ** Foi this leason, the 
geneial plan calls for examinations that will test the bioad un- 
deistandmg of students and avoid just as fai as possible any at- 
tempt to influence the pi ease pattern of studies for the thir- 
teenth and touiteenth yeais. It is believed that the development 
of this piogiam will piove to be one of the most significant in 
the iclationships betw' ai junior and senior colleges.- 7 

Man) studies ha\e been made as to the success of junior- 
college students m senioi insti‘utions. s In geneial, right across 

0 Chamberlain, Dean, cl at Dtu rhcij Sun ted in Cc 'lege? Adventure 
m American 1 duration New ^oik Ilaipti & Biothcis, 1942* Vol IV. 

7 Resolutions passed by the College Entrance Examination Board "at a 
meeting m New loik on Api 6, 1949, and leported m the Washington 
hens letter. May JO, 1919, 1(9) 

- s Andeison, John A “ r Ihc Ti«rdci Student A Tumoi College View 
point” Journal of American Asset at ton of Collegiate Registrars, July, 
1942 17 618-621 

Boguc, Jesse P. “G? iduates of New England Junior Colleges.” Junior 
College Journal, May, 1940, 10 580-^81 

Compton College, Cali foi nia. “Heie Is Som thing We Are Proud 
of. ...” 

Eells, Waltei C “Success of Tiansfeinng Graduates of Junior College 
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study relates to the success of the terminal student who had entered the 
university. She shows that the student from the junior-college term- 
inal or semiprofessional curricula “achieved as well, or better, aca- 
demically than the student prepared in the general academic cur- 
riculum.” 


SUMMARY 

By examination of life situations, of identifiable problems that 
need solution, on national, state, and local levels, we arrive at con- 
clusions regarding the basic functions of community colleges. 
They are guidance and counseling for all students and for the 
people of the community; general education for all students re- 
gardless of vocational objectives; technical and other vocational 
training, and that on a continuing basis, for students who will not 
advance to upper division collegiate studies; the further democ- 
ratization of higher education by surmounting barriers of geogra- 
phy and family financial difficultics^the popularization of higher 
education by breaking down family traditions and creating 
greater personal interest and motivation; adult education and 
university-parallel studies for those students who should continue 
formal education. 



Chapter 4. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE AND 
FUTURE TRENDS IN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


The reader has now been introduced to the philosophies of 
community colleges, the various directions in which their services 
arc expanding, and probably has a fair conception of the basic 
functions of these institutions. Those three phases have been 
discussed in the preceding chapters. At this point it is, there- 
fore, in order to raise the question as to how the movement came 
into being. Who was responsible for it and what have been the 
influences that have caused its growth? Furthermore, questions 
will be asked in the latter pait of this chapter legarding the 
trends of the community-college movement, the directions it may 
be taking, and predictions as to its future in American education. 

It should be stated again, although it is probably unnecessary, 
that The Community College is not a status study. Statistical 
materials and documented histoiieal evidence will be presented 
only as groundwork for the identification of principles, issues, 
and trends. Those who are interested in pursuing the historical 
aspects of the movement may do so by referring to the list of 
readings below . 1 A complete history of the junior and com- 

1 Haiper, W. R. “The High School of the Future.” School Review, Janu- 
ary, 1903, 11:1-3. 

Hedgepeth, V. W. B. “The Six-year High School at Goshen.” School 
Review, 1905, 13.19-23. 

Angell, J. R. “The Junior College Movement in High Schools.” School 
Review, 1915, 23:289-302. 

Brush, H. R. “The Junior College and the Universities.” School and 
Society, 1916, 4.357-365. 

McDowell, F. M. The Junior College. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, Department of the Interior, Bureau of ^ Education, Bulletin 
35, 1919. [Footnote continued on p. 78. 
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tion of state junior-college associations, better understanding and 
cooperation by state departments of education, the influence of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, and the strong posi- 
tion taken by the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
at their national convention in 1947. During the years from 1946 
to 1949, the author took an active part in conferences on stand- 
ards and regulations in at least a dozen states and extensive corre- 
spondence lias been in process with several others. A status 
study of standards and criteria would be of value, there is no 
doubt, but its greater value would be to indicate trends for recog- 
nition of institutions and their work. 

Standards for membership in or for accreditation by regional 
associations naturally change more slowly than state regulations. 
Even here, however, extensive changes are in the process of be- 
ing made. The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, after long and careful study by a special commission, 
adopted what the author regards as the most acceptable stand- 
ards to be found in any regional accrediting association. Largely 
because the standards were stated in terms of functions Jo im- 
plement the announced philosophy and objectives of each insti- 
tution, as well as rapid progress in the development of the in- 
stitutions themselves, nine junior colleges in the Northwest 
were accredited in 1948. Lest it be thought that standards in 
the Northwest were “watered down” to the low levels of the 
swamplands to permit so many accreditations in one year, it 
should be said that the standards are high to ensure all phases 
of good performance; thorough inspections were made by com- 
mittees; buj more important, the standards recognized the unique 
functions of the institutions themselves. The older idea that a 
junior college was just half a college was relegated to oblivion 
where it properly belongs. 

A special commission is presently at work in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools whose aim is the 
identification of standards, qualitative and functional rather than 
* quantitative and static. The Southern Association is engaged in 
die same kind of efforts. New England, often regarded as the 
land of America’s greatest conservatism, is witnessing one of the 
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most vitally hopeful movements regarding standards in the en- 
tire country. The junior-college administrators, through their 
Council, have been working for mutual improvement of their in- 
stitutions. They have paid into the treasury considerable sums 
of money to finance visitations and inspections of all colleges 
desiring membership in the Council, including those that have 
been members since its founding. Status studies, therefore, either 
tor legislation, state regulations, or regional accreditation are 
practically all in the process of change. This fact is important 
as a prelude to further understanding of the vigorous, youthful, 
and swiftly expanding movement known as the junior or com- 
munity college in the United States. 

Historical Perspective 

Extensive research would%be required to discover the very fiist 
sources of various streams that foimcd the community-college 
riser. Some advocates were influenced by the European system 
of education. This is especially true with respect to men like 
Piesident Henry P. Tappan, an eaily picsident of the University 
of Michigan; Edmund J. James, onetime distinguished president 
of the University of Illinois; William Watts Folwell, first presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota; and Alexis F. Lange, a long- 
time distinguished proicssor at the University of California. 
There were a number of other scholars and educational leaders 
who held ideas similar to those expressed by these men. The 
basic concept, however, follows the line of reasoning that the 
traditional freshman and sophomore years in the Aijierican col- 
lege are secondary in character. With varying degrees of. em- 
phasis, all of these men believed that students should not enter 
the university until they were well prepared for specialized stud- 
ies. In most European school S) stems, students enter the univer- 
sity at approximately the level of scholastic attainment of stu- 
dents who are ready for the junior year in American colleges. 
Quotations could be made at some length from a number of schol- 
ars who were proponents of what has been called the “continued 
growth at the top and a lopping off at the bottom” of the Amer- 
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ican university. For our purpose, it will be sufficient to present 
one paragraph from the inaugural address of President James de- 
livered at the University of Illinois in 1905. 

My own idea is that the university ought not to be engaged in sec- 
ondary work at all, and by secondary work 1 mean work which is neces- 
sary as a preliminary preparation for the pursuit of special professional, 
that is, scientific study. Consequently, our secondary schools, our 
high schools, and our colleges will be expected to take more and 
more of the work which is done in the lower classes of the different 
departments of the university as at present constituted, until we shall 
have reached a point where every student coming into the university 
will ha\c a suitable preliminary training to enable him to take up, 
with profit and advantage, university studies in a university spirit and 
by university methods. 

No serious sustained efforts have been made for the implemen- 
tation of the above-stated position hv the universities. In 1935, 
however, the College of the Pacific at Stockton, California, dis- 
continued the freshman and sophomore classes and concentrated 
all its resources on the junior, senior, and the first graduate^ cars. 
Stockton Junior College, and others of similar t\pe, provide edu- 
cation for the first two college years. There is a closely working 
plan between the College of the Pacific and Stockton Junior Col- 
lege. Proposals to discontinue the first two college yea is were 
made at the University of Georgia in 1859, the University of 
Michigan in 1852 and again in 1883, at Leland Stanford in 1907 
and again in 1927, and at The Johns Hopkins University in 1926. 
For one reason or another the proposals never materialized into 
full-blowm plans. 

Looking lit the matter in retrospect, one may well wonder why 
it was not taken under more serious consideration. It is generally 
understood that the alumni caused the policy to be abandoned at 
Leland Stanford. In 1948, the author met w ith the chancellor 
and staff members of a state university and the presidents of 
twelve junior colleges. The purpose of the conference was the 
serious exploration of plans whereby the freshman and sophomore 
years of the university would be abolished except for students 
living within commuting distances of the university. A working 
agreement was considered whereby education for these two years 
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in the state would be given in junior colleges. The university 
would be free to devote its resources and personnel to upper di- 
vision studies and greatly needed professional and graduate work. 
At tliis university nearly 60 per cent of the students were in the 
first two years. No graduate work was being offered beyond that 
for the master’s degree; professional education was critically re- 
stricted and limited to a few fields. The logic of the proposal 
appeared to be conclusive, the needs great, and the facilities to 
carry it out at hand in so far as the work of the first two years 
were concerned. 

What happened, however, may shed light on some aspects of 
similar situations at other universities. It is reported on reliable 
authority that when a spokesman appeared before the appropria- 
tion committee of the general assembly, he was so sharply chal- 
lenged by the chairman, an alumnus of the university, regarding 
the plan that it was abandoned. It will not be difficult to read 
between the lines in this slSry. Often the most logical proposals 
are not ripe psychological!) . Emotional attachments for the “old 
school” are not easily changed; alumni loyalties, highly commend- 
able and necessary though they are, can also become blockades 
in the road of university progiess. 

Theie are, however, deeper reasons for the failure of attempts 

to eliminate the first two years of the tiaditional university. 

These reasons are set forth bv William II. Cowlev in the Atlantic 

. * 

Monthly, June, 1942, m der the title of “The War on the College.” 
The thesis defends the program of the libeial-arts colleges, 
whether they aie operated within or without the university sys- 
tem. More especially. Dr. Cowley’s shafts aie aimed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for granting the bachelor’s degred at the end 
of the traditional sophomore year in college, announced by the 
univeisity on January 22, 1942. The claim is made that profes- 
sional schools in medicine, law, and engineering have been con- 
stantly advancing their requirements foi a greater amount of lib- 
eral education before entrance into professional studies. Dr. 
Cowley says: 4 

4 Cowley, William H. “The Wai on the College'.” Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1942. 
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The educational theory of the educational attackers of the four- 
year college boils down, therefore, to this: (1) The purpose of educa- 
tion is intellectual training; (2) general education, intellectualistic 
in emphasis, should follow the German pattern and be completed at a 
point comparable to the end of the sophomore year in the four-year 
college. If these two premises are accepted by educators and the 
public, American education will be completely reorganized, and the 
major structural change will be the disappearance of the traditional 
college. 

There are, of course, two issues involved: one, the kind and 
amount of general education that is needed for what Walter 
Lippmann describes as the “common faith, common body of prin- 
ciple, common knowledge, common moral and intellectual disci- 
pline”; two, organizational allocation of functions. On the one 
hand, advocates of the cooperative plan between community col- 
leges and the universities might be at complete variance with the 
intellectualistic educational program. On the other hand, the 
division of functions can be effected for the attainment of pre- 
cisely the same general objectives advocated by Dr. Cowley. As 
a matter of record, the end of the second year of college*marks 
the completion of formal education for the majority of students 
who continue post-high-school studies. For those who are able 
financially, intellectually, and by motivation to continue upper 
division college work, there are* no basic obstacles to prevent 
them from pursuing further liberal education before they enter 
the professional school. The two issues, namely, kinds and 
amounts of education and the division of programs, should be 
considered separately on the basis of their respective merits. 

There har been a rather marked tendency for universities, espe- 
cially those under state control and support, to move in the op- 
posite direction from that “of lopping off at the bottom.” Instead 
of the university having its legs chopped off, it has in a number 
of instances multiplied its legs as Walter C. Eells characterizes 
it “in centipedal fashion.” Witness the University of Wisconsin 
with its fourteen extension centers; Pennsylvania State College 
with seven undergraduate centers; the university system of 
Georgia; the three junior colleges of Louisiana State University; 
three centers established in recent years by the University of 
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Wyoming; and still there are others. The fact will be barely 
mentioned here, because it will be discussed more fully in a later 
chapter on organization. 


Historical Perspective for Upward Movements 

The greatest significance historically must be attached to the 
extension of education from the bottom upward rather than from 
the top downward. The majority of junior colleges in New Eng- 
land, for example, have resulted from gradual evolutionary 
changes from private academies into junior colleges. Very few 
junior colleges in this section of the country have been organized 
de novo. Almost to the same degree the process has taken place 
with independent junior colleges in the Southern states. The 
main reasons for these changes have been the demands for post- 
higli-school education. Tl^ rapid growth of public, tuition-free 
high schools made it practically impossible for a number of pri- 
vate academies to sccuie enough students to justify operations. 

Sometimes educational scholars claim that privately controlled 
institutions wish to follow the liberal-arts pattern by moving into 
lower division programs while entertaining designs and ambitions 
of becoming four-year colleges. No doubt this idea has been in 
the minds of sonre administrators and their boards of control. 
The deeper reason, how c\ er h*as been functional adjustment for 
financial survival. Mai tv of the privately controlled academies 
were compelled by the force of ciicumstanccs to make adjust- 
ments in programs for meeting new needs, or die. Anyone who 
may be interested in detailed historical studies would do well 
to investigate the histories of the institutions tliemselVes. Excel- 
lent examples may be found in such 'drools as Green Mountain 
Junior College at Poultncy arrd Vermont Junior College at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont; Colby Junior College at New London, New 
Hampshire; Westbrook Junior College at Portland, Maine, and 
a considerable list of others. These institutions survived, grew, 
and prospered because they changed their functions to meet 
changed educational conditions and demands. They looked up, 
many of them being flat on their backs, becapse there was no 
other direction to look for survival. In the case of some of these 
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junior colleges, it is impossible to believe that they would ever 
have been established by private enterprise had there not been 
fairly good buildings and grounds already provided, a long his- 
tory of educational work, and a constituency acquainted with the 
schools. 

The most striking example for the historical upward movement 
of education into the community-college field may be found in 
such states as California, Mississippi, and Texas. Practically all 
the junior colleges in Mississippi are outgrowths of the county 
agricultural high schools. Better roads, the location of more 
high schools closer to the homes of the people, the demands for 
further education at costs the people could afford to pay brought 
about changes in a number of the county agricultural high schools 
in Mississippi, largely under the able leadership of Knox Broom. 
They were organized and promoted as “the poor man’s college.” 
On the basis of this constant appeal,, they have received the en- 
thusiastic support of the common people. The author recalls a 
statement made by Broom at a junior-college meeting in Jackson, 
Mississippi, in 1947. lie said, “If ever you men in the junior col- 
leges fail to emphasize the fact that you are close to and deeply 
interested in the common folks and their needs in their home 
communities, then you will have nothing to stand on in this 
state.” Here again may be found the process of metamorphosis, 
change in functional form and structure of county agricultural 
high schools into the people’s colleges. In more recent years, 
changes and additions have been made in the outward appear- 
ance of these colleges. 

In the case of California, where junior colleges have experi- 
enced their' greatest growth, historical beginnings are to be found 
in the extension of the high schools themselves. The simply 
worded permissive law of 1907 stated: “The board of trustees 
of any city, district, union, joint union, or county high school 
may prescribe postgraduate courses of study for the graduates of 
such high schools, or other high schools, which courses of study 
shall approximate the studies prescribed in the first two vears of 
university courses.” Under this legal permission, the first public 
junior college in, California began its first session in the fall of 
1910 at Fresno with twenty-eight students. Until 1917, the 
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junior colleges were maintained at local expense. At the time 
the Ballard Act was passed in 1917, providing for state and 
county support, there wore at least sixteen high schools in the 
state interested in this legislation. While the Act of 1907 was 
superseded by that of 1917, the district junior-college law of 1921 
did not supersede the Ballard Act of 1917. As a result, public 
junior colleges in California operate under two different laws: 
some under that of 1917, and others under that of 1921. While 
junior colleges organized under the district law of 1921 have 
never suspended operations, according to Frank B. Lindsay of 
the California State Department of Education, 6 a number of col- 
leges organized under other enactments have not met with such 
good fortune. Subsequent to 192J , there have been a number of 
modifications, but in substance the Act stands as one of the best 
legislative enactments for junior colleges in any state. 

In 1947, Dr. Lindsay gate a thumbnail sketch of thirty years 
of junior-college history in California. His two opening para- 
giaplis G are worthy of the most careful attention by all who are 
interested in sound legislation for the organization and support 
of junior colleges: 

The experience of thirty years of public junior colleges in California 
should mean something. Since 1917, ninety-two public junior colleges 
have been authorized to offer courses for regular students. Of these, 
sixty-eight have operated in high-school districts. Twenty-four are 
maintained by the twenty-two junior-college districts, for Los Angeles 
and Pasadena Junior College Districts each have two junior colleges. 
Ol the sixty-eight which have been established in high-school dis- 
tricts, twenty-one have operated continuously since inception, and 
twelve have been incorporated into junior-college districts. Sitf dis- 
continued alter one to eleven years of operation but were reestablished 
by district reapplication to the State Board ol Education and, hence, 
are counted twice among the sixty-eight. Five were authorized in 
1946 to offer junior-college classes for the school year 1946-1947 until 
new junior-college districts became effective. Eighteen are dead. 

6 Lindsay, Frank B. “California Junior Colleges: Past and Present.” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondarij Education , March, 1947, 22(3) : 137-142. 

6 Ibid., p. 137. 
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Many of the issues of junior-college education become apparent 
when the chronology of junior-college births and deaths is examined. 
And it is at once evident that the state of California, its young people 
and taxpayers, have paid a high price for the lack of clear, consistent 
state policy in the authorization of junior colleges. The right of the 
people to make its own mistakes is a condition of democracy; but the 
role of enlightened government surely is to enable people to profit by 
experience. This thumbnail historical sketch of thirty years of pub- 
lic junior colleges in California proposes to examine the record in 
order to define, if possible, which false starts need not be repeated 
and also to determine the directions toward which junior colleges may 
be encouraged to proceed. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells , 7 who by residence, long research, and first- 
hand knowledge was highly qualified to write with authority on 
the junior colleges of California, has listed eleven reasons for the 
remarkable growth in that stfitc: 

1. Constructive leadership of the University of California and of 
Stanford University, and especially of Dr. Lange and Dr. Jordan. 

2. Constructive leadership of the state superintendents of •public 
instruction and of their subordinates in the state department, especially 
in the formation of proposals for improved legislation. 

3. Favorable constructive legislation, especially in formation of in- 
dependent junior-college districts with generous state aid and encour- 
agement. 

4. Size of the state with its concentration of college and university 
opportunities in two areas 400 miles apart, leaving many population 
centers inadequately supplied with opportunities for higher educa- 
tion. 

5. Favorable climate and an extensive system of paved highways, 
making daily transportation over considerable distances feasible for 
many students. 

6. Admission requirements of the University of California, Stan- 
ford University, and other institutions of high standards. The re- 
quirement of fifteen units of recommending grade (A or B) auto- 
matically disqualifies from half to two-thirds of all high-school gradu- 

# ates in the state. 

7 Eells, Walter C. ^(Ed.) American Junior Colleges. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1940. P. 25. 
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7. Relatively small number of small colleges, especially denomina- 
tional enthusiasm for founding colleges, so largely characteristic of 
middle western states, did not extend to California. 

8. Large number and proportion of high-school students in the 
state and the holding power of the high school. 

9. Ability of the state to support education. Superiority in wealth 
and income. 

10. Large royalties from mineral lands, collected from the Federal 
government and devoted by the state to junior-college expenses, thus 
for several years in the formative period giving the state ability to 
support extensive junior-college development without tapping regular 
sources of income. 

11. Lack of educational conservatism and tradition. Strong attitude 
of liberal state support for elementary and secondary education. 

In the main, the above-stated reasons for the growth of the 
junior-college movement in California are still true. Many addi- 
tional influences, however* have come into being, such as the 
Association of California Junior Colleges; the stanch legislative 
leadership of men like Dr. Charles S. Morris of the San Mateo 
Junior College, for a number of years the designated spokesman 
for the public junior colleges before legislative committees; and 
the expanding program of the colleges themselves in response 
to community needs based on surveys of their several communi- 
ties. It would probably require as great an upheaval to uproot 
the junior college in California now as it would to abolish the 
high schools. It has become an integral and expected part of 
public education. The four-year junior college was authorized 
by law in 1937, consisting of grades 11, 12, 13, and 14, Before 
this date, however, this type of organization was inexistence in 
California, where it has experienced its greatest growth. 

There are very few, if any, direct parallels in legal provisions 
for junior colleges among the several states that have passed laws 
for their establishment. Almost without a single exception each 
state has followed its own plan, and in a number of states the 
junior college operated for a number of years on an extralegal 
basis. It has been said that junior colleges existed in Illinois for 
thirty-five years almost clandestinely. Why has this been true? 
In ail probability, the common people in their communities and 
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local leaders who are closer to the vitally important problems of 
the people sense their needs before they are even thought of at 
top-level planning and legislative enactment. 

On the day this chapter was being written, the author attended 
a meeting before the county council in one of our states in behalf 
of a small appropriation for the county junior college. Almost 
without exception, the people who appeared to offer their testi- 
monies and to answer questions as to why the county should 
make an appropriation were engaged in activities that brought 
them close to the needs of the people. One man, an authority 
in one field of health research, voiced the demands in that field 
for medical technicians and medical secretaries who would be 
generally superior if trained in the junior college. This county is 
one of the wealthiest rural and suburban counties in the United 
States with an assessed valuation of 300 million dollars; yet the 
amount asked for was a bare '$25,000. 

Definitely, the community-college movement is one that is 
growing out of the needs of the masses of the people; it is a 
people s educational movement. In a number of states, it is be- 
coming as true as it was in California in 1928 when Will C. Wood, 
former superintendent of public instruction, wrote that “the state 
is now committed to approve the establishment of a junior col- 
lege in each community that wants the institution, provided the 
community has students enough 'to justify it, wealth enough to 
support it, and a will strong enough to have it.” 

No historical perspective of the junior college would be ade- 
quate without reference to the work and influence of William 
Rainey Harper. Some of his suggestions related to the creation 
of an independent unit of education. Tn 1900, he stated that 
therfe were in the United States at least 200 colleges that could 
render a far better service by becoming junior colleges. He fur- 
ther stated that 25 per cent of these colleges would surv ive; that 
another 25 per cent would become junior colleges, but he appar- 
ently did not wish to discourage the other 50 per cent in their 
death struggles by predicting their final outcome. 8 Eel’s stated 

8 Harper, William Rainey. Address on “An Analysis of the Small Col- 
lege.” Charleston, S.C.: National Education Association meeting, July 10, 
1900. 
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forty years later that a study of 203 colleges, with enrollments in 
1900-1901 of 150 or more students, showed 40 per cent had per- 
ished, 15 per cent had become junior colleges, and 45 per cent 
had survived as four-year colleges. The 203 colleges under in- 
vestigation in the report referred to by Eells may or may not have 
been the ones Harper was thinking about in 1900. llis prophetic 
views for the ultimate end of the weak, struggling college, at- 
tempting to do work far beyond its capacity and resources, were 
apparently as clear as his ideas on many other educational sub- 
jects. What Eells calls <4 a remarkable bill of rights for all junior 
colleges” was set forth by Harper in 1900 with respect to the 
small four-year colleges. If they should accept the better role 
of junior colleges, he claimed that the following would be ac- 
complished: 9 

1. The money now wasted in doing the higher work superficially 
could he used to do the lower work more thoroughly. 

2. Tht' pretense of giving a college education would be given up, 
and the college would become an honest institution. 

3. The student who was not ically fitted by nature to take the higher 
work could stop naturally and honorably at the end of the sophomore 
year. 

4. Many students who might not have the courage to enter upon a 
course of four years of study would be willing to do the two years of 
work before entering business or professional school. 

5. Students capable of doing the higher work would be forced to go 
away fiom the small college to the university. This change would in 
every case be most advantageous. 

6. Students living near the college' whose ambition it was to go away 
to college could remain at home until greater inability had been 
reached— a point of tlic highest moment in days of strong tcmpt&tion. 

Within the past few years, there has been a trend for several 
junior colleges in various scctn ’is of the country, flushed with 
postwar enrollments and with larger funds by way of tuition pay- 
ments by the Veterans Administration, to attempt four-year col- 

0 Eells, Walter Crosby. (Ed.) American Junior Colleges. Washington 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940. P. 15.^ Eells' summary oi 
Harpers points made before N.E.A. meeting. Charleston, S.C., July 10, 1900 
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lege programs. The author has had the privilege of inspecting 
some of these ambitious institutions. In almost every case, no 
particular evidence was found that resources were available to 
develop a first-class senior institution. In fact, some of the col- 
leges scarcely met the standards for a good junior college. In 
some instances, those in authority reasoned that it would be 
easier to secure funds and students to provide for a four-year 
program than it would for one of two years. In spite of advice 
to the contrary, based on accepted principles of educational sup- 
port, student enrollments, and the fact that a few of the colleges 
showed alarming rates of attrition between the first and second 
years, some of them have proceeded with plans for expansion of 
curricula. 

A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Edu- 
cation, published in 1948, was aimed, in part, at a problem in that 
state for a number of junior colleges to become senior institu- 
tions. The recommendations were made and accepted in good 
faith, according to Dr. George Strayer who directed the survey, 
for proper recognition and allocation of functions between the 
University of California, the state colleges, and the junior col- 
leges. In brief, each type of institution was strongly advised to 
keep within the bounds of its own field of service. Recommenda- 
tions were made for the establishment of more junior colleges to 
meet the community needs of a number of unserved sections of 
the state, but not with the view that in time they would become 
state colleges. If the University of California should establish 
additional branches, and a few were indicated as desirable, they 
were to perform the functions of the university and not attempt 
to usurp the unique fields of service of the junior colleges. The 
same principle applied with equal force to the state colleges. 

The situation in general in California with respect to the ex- 
pansion of junior colleges is contained in the two following para- 
graphs from the Report in of the Survey Committee: 

In several sections of the state the proposal has been made to de- 
velop junior colleges into four-year colleges. In the last legislature 

10 A Report of a purvey of the Needs of California in Higher Education. 
Mar. 1, 1948. Pp. 9 and 12. 
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several bills to establish such new institutions were introduced, in- 
cluding one which would authorize the development of any junior 
college into a four-year college. In support of these proposals the 
statement was invariably made that the great growth of population in 
the state has outrun the capacity of publicly supported colleges and 
universities and that additional facilities are needed. Often the as- 
sumption was made that four-year colleges in sufficient numbers 
should be set up to permit all students to live at home while attend- 
ing school. This was the opinion not only of members of civic groups 
but of some school administrators. . . . 

Unquestionably if one or more junior colleges are expanded into 
four-year institutions, it will set the pattern for a host of other junioi 
colleges. Indeed, at the last legislature there were submitted pro- 
posals for such expansions in the case of six junior colleges. Once 
open the doors, and it is difficult to see any end until every junior col- 
lege in the state becomes a foui-year institution. This would mean 
the complete destruction of the junior-college system. The financial 
burden on the state would be overwhelming, if, in addition to the 
University of California with its present tour major leaching campuses 
and the seven state colleges (including the California Polytechnic Col- 
lege at San Luis Obispo), it had to support fifty -five institutions in 
ottering third and fomth year woik; indeed it is not improbable that 
a number of them would seek to offer graduate instruction as well. 
This pictuie is not at all fantastic when the Committee recalls nol 
only the measures submitted to the last legislature but the presenta- 
tions from several communities made directly to the Survey Committee. 

The author is not ail advocate of the status quo for any institu- 
tion merely on the grounds of status. The history of education 
is filled with examples of institutional change*, some for the better 
and others for the worse. Each institution will have.to be meas- 
ured in terms of its own location, resources, philosophy, and ob- 
jectives as well as in terms of needs that ha>e not been ade- 
quately met. However, a stroll through the graveyard of educa- 
tional institutions should be macm before plans aie laid for ambi- 
tious expansions. Epitaphs on tombstones might possibly cause 
planners to reflect more seriously vegaiding how and with what 
means their objectives are to be attained. 

At the time this book was being written, the author engaged 
with two university presidents in a state survey of the schools and 
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colleges of one of the larger religious denominations. In the 
space of twenty-five years of recent history, nearly 40 per cent 
of the schools and colleges of tliis denomination had either closed 
their doors or had ceased to exist for one reason or another under 
the auspices of the denomination. Warned by this handwriting 
on the wall, recognizing the financial limitations of the com- 
municants, and realizing that it is better to do a limited number 
of things well than to attempt many indifferently, the survey was 
authorized. Its stated purpose was to gather all possible facts 
on which sound principles and policies could be based for a long- 
range program of educational impro\ ement. Improvement does 
not always mean expansion. Sometimes it is attained by contrac- 
tion and concentration: contraction of the base of operations, 
concentration of resources and personnel for higher quality ol 
performance with pioper allowance for diversity of needed 
services. 

i 

Thus, it may be seen, the swelling stream of the present-day 
community college has been lormed from sc\eial sources: imita- 
tions of European systems of education; independent tliiyking of 
strong men like Harper and otheis whose concepts reach far be- 
yond any one particular type of institution to meet the \arying 
needs of all the people; extensions of universities into communi- 
ties of some states; private enterprise in establishing new institu- 
tions and in transforming old academies into modern junior col- 
leges; the assumption of a better and higher role of a few four- 
vear colleges in becoming good junior colleges; the rushing waters 
of public education, sometimes as fiee as secondary education 
and at other times nearly so, but gradually approaching that goal. 
Great concepts such as the people’s college, the 1 further democ- 
ratization of higher education, the continuation of education in 
the community to emicli the lives of the people who will live 
there, to train them for greater skills and efficiency; education as 
a never-ending process in the community, of the community, by 
the community, and for the community—these are the driving in- 
fluences converging to swell the stream of the movement today. 
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Future Trends 

What of the future? The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education believed that community colleges would, in the future, 
serve the needs of the people in much the same manner as high 
schools do today. The National Council of Chief State School 
Officers went on record with unanimous approval for the exten- 
sion of free public education to include the fouiteenth year. 
California has adopted this plan. The Minimum Foundation 
Education Law of Florida looks in this direction and permits its 
futuie development. The Community College Act of New York 
provides for two-thirds of the expense from public lunds. Texas 
is actually moving rapidly for the establishment of new colleges, 
the expansion of older ones, and in appioaehing tuition free edu- 
cation in them. It is only a mat ter .of time when junior colleges 
in Texas will be as fiee as* they arc in California. Weie it not 
for an unfoitunate piovision in the laws compelling junior col- 
leges leceiving stale aid to make the same tuition chaiges as the 
stale institutions, this goal would have been attained by the pies- 
ent time. One college that opened its doors in 1919 did not ap- 
ply for state aid in older that it might not chaige tuition! 
The wealth of the local community is gieat enough to support 
the college without tuitions 01 . state assistance, and the will of 
the people is stiong en igh to insist that this plan be carried out. 
Maryland, Iowa, Oklahoma, aud Michigan aie awakening to the 
lesponsibility of the slate in si oport of junior colleges. This is 
one of the definite futuie ti ends. No one knows how long it 
will take to reach the goal of free public education through the 
fourteenth year. Many signs point in that direction. Its history 
in established institutions and states pi midi s insults lewarding 
and satisfying enough to the people so that they aie determined 
to share the costs by community oopei ation for its continuation. 

What happens for the improvement of the people, their indus- 
try, lmsiuess, agricultuie, and piofessional sci vices in one state 
inevitably influences what will be done in other states. Services 
may be imitated out of pride, out of self-protection, but even 
more from values, both economic and cultural, that may be seen 
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in neighboring states. Florida’s salaries for teachers, for example, 
average a thousand dollars a year higher than in her neighboring 
states. Just what will happen? It requires neither a mathema- 
tician nor a prophet to give the answer. The strongest teachers 
from other states will flow into the state with higher salaries, 
and the weaker teachers from the latter will flow into the former. 
What is true with respect to teachers’ salaries is true also when 
greater advantages generally are offered. No state can live long 
and well in isolation. It cannot disregard what others are doing 
for the advancement of their people. The very facts of economic 
competition will compel them to advance also, else they will 
stand by to watch the most virile and enterprising younger citi- 
zens migrate to other states. 

Even yet, some of our states have apparently never taken seri- 
ously the economic and cultural losses they sustain year after 
year by the migration of great numbfis of the youth whom they 
have reared. At the very time when they would become pro- 
ductive, taxpaying citizens, able to repay some of the expenditure 
made for their reaiing and education, they take this investment 
with them and turn it to the advantage of other states in which 
they will reside. It has been reported that oue-lialf of all young 
men who attain their majority »n Vermont leave the state at about 
that time. One wonders how certain states can really be thiifltj 
when these great financial and cultural investments are permitted 
to slip away. It is in reality, in terms of hard dollars, moxc akin 
to the truth of the penny and the pound. Studies made by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce have shown that countries with lim- 
ited natural resources can, by a high degree of the right kind of 
education, taeate high standards of living and general prosper- 
ity . 11 Examples eited are countries like Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. On the other hand, countries may have great natural 
resources coupled with a poor system of education. The results 
are poverty generally, with all the other ills that inevitably travel 
in its company. 

It has been stated previously in tills chapter that no particular 
pattern has developed in the several states for junior-college legis- 

11 Clark, Harold. , Education Steps Up Living Standards. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1945 
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lation. At this point, however, there is a definite trend. Com- 
parative studies have been made of legislation, even though more 
thorough and complete projects should be carried out. Such 
studies being made available to the states will influence legisla- 
tion to a certain dcgiee and tend to create some basic similari- 
ties. As an example, a bill was introduced in the Rhode Island 
legislature in 1949 modeled directly on that of New York State. 
Some states have lequestcd copies of bills, and it has been pro- 
posed that a model be diawn for their guidance. Moreover, state 
suiveys have been made by leading authorities such as Dr. George 
Strader, Dr. Lconaid V. Koos Dr. Geoige Woiks, Dr. John Dale 
Russell, and others. These surveys, being the work of well-recog- 
nized authoiities, tend to follow ccitain basic piinciples of edu- 
cational organization and support. With the fuither expansion 
of this type of scholarly investigation among the states, it is quite 
likely that more agieement may appear in legislation. This ques- 
tion has been 011 c of considerable concern with the legislative 
committee of the American Association of Junior Colleges. At- 
tempts have been made to anive at common agieements on guid- 
ing principles. These general principle*, diawn up in conference 
at the national convention in St Louis in 1947, represent one 
among several effoits in this direction. ^ 

1. Thcie must be clcailv ucogni/ed by the state the potentialities of 
junior-college education. 

a. A jumoi college »hou!d offer lower division woik paiallil to 
college or univeisity couises, and, in addition, terminal courses 
should be developed in r< ^ponse to the needs of the commu- 
nity. 

b . An adult-education program, also in response to the needs of 
the community, should be developed by the junior coll egg. 

2. A suivcy of the state m refeience to the need for junior colleges is 
recommended as a necessaiy prelegislative step. 

3 School population is a neces i r consideration. It is suggested 
that in most cases a secondary-school enrollment, public and 
private, of 1,000 be considered a minimum. A junior college with 
an enrollment of less than 200 students cannot be operated eco- 
nomically or effectively. 

32 Fanss, Gertrude Honk. Report of the Committee on Legislation 
Junior College Journal , May, 1947, 17(9) : 386-387. 
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Future Trends in Privately Controlled Junior Colleges 

There can he no doubt about the role that will be played in the 
future by the fiee public community colleges if the thinking of 
leading authorities and commissions can be trusted. The large 
place that will be filled by these institutions does not affect ad- 
versely the unique role that cau be pla) ed by strongly supported 
junior colleges operated by piivate enterprise. It may be true 
that they will not experience any rapid e fpansion in numbers of 
institutions or of enrollments. Neither one of these functions is 
of peculiar interest to them. They cannot possibly envision edu- 
cation for all the children of all the people. That objective must 
be accepted by publicly suppoited education because there is 
simply no other way of ensuring its attainment. Neither can pri- 
vately supported junior colleges aspire to the enrollment of great 
numbers without distoiting one of their valuable features. It is 
inconceivable that a privately conti oiled junior college, especially 
if it has boarding accommodations, can expect to do the kind of 
work that needs to be done with emollments running *in to the 
thousands. How large should this type of college be? Many 
factors will influence an answer to this question, and theic will 
be wide diffciences of opinion. From his sixteen years as an 
administrator and from wide obseivations throughout the United 
States, the author is stiongly inclined to lecommend a college of 
from 400 to 500 students. Gi anted a favorable location and 
strong financial backing fiom independent sources, the writer 
would plan for an independent junior college of 500 students for 
both men and women as coordinate education. 

The reasons for this plan w'ould be: one, enough students to 
provide economically foi a stiong administrative and teaching 
staff; two, income sufficient to bring to the college and the com- 
munity a certain amount of good talent in vaiious fields of artistic, 
literary, and social accomplishment; three, the number would not 
be too large for faculty-student fellowship or to prevent students 
from foiming wide circles of acquaintances; four, coordinate ar- 
rangements w'ould allow for one administrative staff, but separate 
resident campuses for men and women; five, the young men and 
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women would be near enough for necessary social contacts and 
yet not be thrown together as would be the case on a single 
campus; six, the whole social life of the students would be largely 
under the control of the staff and student government; seven, 
diversified activities in athletics and recreation could be enjoyed 
with general participation; eight, library, laboratories, and other 
educational facilities could be used for common purposes; nine, 
the base of educational offerings could be broad enough to meet 
diverse needs and yet narrow enough to ensure high quality of 
work with relatively small classes and individual attention to indi- 
vidual problems. This type of institution would not appeal to 
,>ome people who prefer single-sex schools; it would have a strong 
appeal to other people who believe that later adolescents should 
have ample opportunities for social contacts under favorable 
conditions. 

Criticism of other types o& junior colleges is not implied. There 
is need for different kinds of schools. It happens, however, that 
experience and observation confirm the waiter's ideal of an inde- 
pendent junior college. It is believed that a piogram of educa- 
tion could be devised and carried out that would need have no 
fears about competition from any source. Opportunities offered 
under this plan for growth and improvement of the whole person 
reallv constitute a twenty-four-Jiour-a-day program for the col- 
lege. The fellowship of students, one of the most important fac- 
tors in education, becomes deeper and stronger than is possible 
under almost any other eireums* mces. Just as long as there are 
considerable numbers of people \vho prefer to have their children 
educated in such institutions and the children desirg to attend 
them, very little difference will be made by the growth of other 
kinds of colleges, if the privately con trolled junior college pro- 
vides for quality of living and education commensurate with its 
unique arrangements and opportunities. 

The independent junior college has a distinctive role in Amer- 
ican education. It is so important that the next chapter will be 
devoted to it. On the whole it needs no defense; it is deserving 
of praise. It has its shortcomings as do other types of institu- 
tions, but generally speaking it fills a real need in the lives of 
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large numbers of young people. Its main dangers appear to be 
in tendencies to forego some of its peculiar services. 

It may be sufficient in this concluding paragraph to say that 
the observations of the author lead him to believe that independ- 
ent junior colleges will continue as an integral pait of Amciican 
tradition in education. Reasons for this belief will be explained 
at some length, and examples of what is being done will be given, 
as slated abo\e, in the following chapter. 



Chapter 5. DISTINCTIVE ROLE OF THE 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 


Statements have been made previously to indicate, at least by 
inference, the attitude of the author to the independent college. 
This attitude is one of generous appreciation. This chapter, there- 
fore, is not defensive. Independent institutions have made their 
place in American education, in the affections and good will of 
millions of citizens. Many contribute lor their support with great 
generosity. 

Perhaps one cannot divorce Ins personal experiences, especially 
if they have been of value for the enrichment of his own life, 
from his attitudes. The writer has looked back on his academy 
and college days with a sense of appreciation arising from the 
fact that these independent institutions wen' largely responsible 
for his opportunity to share in some modest measure man's cul- 
tural heritage. Definite personal relationships and interests were 
apparent during those days of* preparation that exceeded all 
bounds of contracts on the part of officers and teachers. The 
names, faces, and influences of men and women who went out of 
their way to assist and encourage a hard-pressed, struggling stu- 
dent naturally engrain themselves deeply into personality. The 
question may be asked if this attitude is equally shared by per- 
sons who have attended publicly controlled institutions. Tiffs 
may be true. It appears, however, that one s deeper affections 
tend to be with schools where classes have been relatively small 
and relations with teachers more than professional. This hap- 
pened to be the authors experience in an educational fellowship. 
If students who have attended large public colleges and univer- 
sities share in similar satisfactions, their “lines have fallen in 
pleasant places.” 

One of the distinctive roles that can be played by the rela- 
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tively smaller independent college is the cultivation of personal 
relationships and enrichment of interests among students and be- 
tween them and their teachers. In these days of objective scien- 
tific evaluations, thepe more humanistic considerations may not 
rate so highly as they should. In times when numbers appear 
to attract public attention and the god of bigness sits high among 
the gods of education, it may not be entirely out of order to re- 
call the nostalgic idea of the split log. Someone in recent years 
remarked that the split log, with teacher and student on it, is still 
a proper symbol of educational fellowship except that the log has 
become so long that student and teacher can scarcely see or hear 
each other. Public educational institutions are not the only ones 
that have fallen prey to bigness, with classes running into hun- 
dreds and enrollments into many thousands. A number of inde- 
pendent schools have gone the same way. 

At one time, the junior college wi.s relatively small. For the 
most part this is true today, but there are trends presently ap- 
parent in the opposite direction. A junior college with more than 
10,000 students is not a small one. It is doubtful it some unique 
values of individual attention can be claimed by any institution 
of this size. With full appreciation for all honest efforts in edu- 
vation whether in colleges large or small, it is nevertheless true 
that independent schools can determine the size of enrollments 
with greater freedom than can be done in publicly supported in- 
stitutions. Within the bounds of smaller numbers of students, 
personalized associations and programs can be provided. In this 
respect, the independent college, and especially the junior col- 
lege, can play a distinctive role. 

ft is readily conceded that smaller schools with boarding facili- 
ties cannot democratize educational opportunities for the masses 
of the people. It is not their distinctive function. The value of 
a restricted program is not to be underestimated just because it 
cannot be extended to the masses. It naturally operates within 
certain limits as to numbers and therein lies its opportunity. In- 
tangible though this value may be, it is real and often more so 
than some that may be more easily measured by objective aca- 
demic standards. The author has had experience in public edu- 
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cation and appreciates what it means in a great democracy. He 
has had the privilege of administering a junior college in which 
practically all students lived on the campus for nine months in 
the year. The responsibility for and opportunity with students 
who live, study, work, and play together as one big family day 
in and day out for this length of time are uniquely and incom- 
parably greater than they can possibly be under any other circum- 
stances. The independent junior colleges, of which there are 
more than three hundred, mostly with boarding facilities and 
relatively small enrollments, have opportunities to play an in- 
tensive role in guidance, in social development, in cultural rela- 
tionships, in religious and character education not enjoyed by the 
average nonboarding public institutions. 

Tiie Role of Freedom 

It is obvious that an independent college is free to provide reli- 
gious instruction and conduct services of worship if it so desires. 
Some public institutions go as far in this direction as they can. 
There are limitations which they are compelled to observe that 
do not apply to the independent colleges. By plans oi coopera- 
tion with various religious bodies and by general encouragement, 
centers for fellowship and worship are established near the 
campuses of public colleges and universities. While these insti- 
tutions are limited in direct participation, indirectly their influence 
is constructive. No limitations except those of reason and good 
taste are placed on the independent college. It enjoys full free- 
dom to offer, or even require, courses of instruction in religion 
and to provide for chapel services. 

As an example, the Lewis College of Science and Technology 
at Lockport, Illinois, slates its position as follows: 1 “As air in- 
tegral part of its program, elrapel service s are conducted daily in 
the college chapel. All Catholic students are required to attend 
these services. Students of other faith will find public transporta- 
tion to Joliet for attendance at the church of their choice.” Here 

1 Catalogue, Lewis College of Science and Technology. Lockport, 111.: 
1949-1950. 
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we have a clear statement of the position of an independent col- 
lege in which religious training is an integral part of the total 
program. Moreover, a two-hour-per-week course in Christian 
Ethics is required of all Catholic students. Natural Ethics, a 
course investigating the moral principles guiding human conduct, 
is required of all students who do not take Christian Ethics. 

The author has observed in extensive travels and visitations to 
independent junior colleges a tendency for some of them to neg- 
lect their oppoitunities for emphasis on religious instruction and 
worship. Such institutions are failing to make good use of their 
freedom. There are considerable numbers of parents who want 
their children educated under religious influences. These people 
cannot be charged with being narrow. For the most part, the) 
are deeply concerned about qualities of character, the attitudes 
of their children, and the cultivation of a sense of reverence. 
Independent colleges can, without being sectarian in outlook and 
teaching, provide constructive, positive programs to meet the 
needs of these people. In view of the laet that publicly sup- 
ported institutions are limited in what can lie doin' in this respect, 
it is rather puzzling that independent colleges sometimes neglect 
this field of service. The author lias found that many Southern 
junior colleges under public suppoit and supei vision have pro- 
grams of religious tiaining. The presailing sentiment of the 
people is in favor of it. 

The Role of Quality Education 

Consideration and praise must be given to public education, 
because responsibilities for the masses must be shouldered by it. 
Often public colleges, and this is true of junior colleges, aie le- 
quired to assume unusual burdens without adequate financial 
support. When the role of high-quality education for restricted 
enrollments of carefully selected students is described, it should 
be kept in mind that public colleges naturally assume additional 
obligations. The general rule today in practically all sections of 
the country is for public junior colleges to admit not only high- 
school graduates but all persons in the community who can profit 
by what is offered. The chapter on the expanding role of the 
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community college has shown how far-reaching many of the 
programs are. The independent college is not of necessity faced 
with this demand. If it does not aim at high-quality education, 
it is not justifying its existence. A greater amount of time can 
be devoted to each student; guidance and counseling can become 
thoroughly personalized and aware of the total needs of the 
student; individual attention can be given by teachers to special 
difficulties and to the acceleration of special talents; small classes 
make more frequent participation possible; and discussion meth- 
ods can be developed to a high degiee. It may be said that such 
methods tend to coddle students and prolong the years of infan- 
tile dependency. Of course, this could be the case if methods 
were not devised to do exactly the opposite, namely, to stir up 
and draw out the best talents ol each student and demand ac- 
complishments in keeping with natural abilities. When this is 
done, it is as far from academic coddling as is the careful train- 
ing ol the sprinter for the 100-vard dash in 10 seconds. 

If, therefore, the independent college fails to take advantage 
of its unique position and to provide education of the highest pos- 
sible quality, it is missing the mark. Kind of education rather 
than extent should be the source of its piide. There is need for 
I he removal of aitificial barriers in education; need to democra- 
tize opportunities to a far greater extent than ever before; but 
there is also an equal need “to advance learning and perpetuate 
it to posterity” and to begin the process long before the days of 
graduate study. Well-financed independent schools and colleges 
that have held this aim constantly, that have made every reason- 
able effort to reach it, have maintained themselves before the world 
in high honor. Thev have not been cairied away with the desire 
to be big institutions. They have remained i elativclv small* by 
choice; accepted their distinctive role within this limitation. As 
a result, their contribution to society has been of great value. In- 
dependent junior colleges should be less frightened than some of 
them appear to be about what will happen when tuition-free 
communilv colleges may become generally established. They 
sheuld aim at greatly needed fields of quality education, narrow 
their sights to a limited number of attainable objectives, build up 
their resources and husband them with care. If ‘they are willing 
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to devote themselves to this type of program, their future should 
be as secure as strong independent senior colleges and universi- 
ties that have followed a similar program. 

It may be fully expected that weak colleges of all types will 
face hard times in the future as they have in the past. There is 
no cure for weakness except strength. Unless foundations and 
religious bodies sponsoring junior colleges have resources and the 
will to support them liberally, they should reduce the number 
under sponsorship or abandon them honestly. A religious or- 
ganization whose presumed objective is high quality of living 
should never be a sponsor, much less the icsponsible parent, of 
an institution too weak to reflect credit on education. The author 
has visited a number of colleges, founded in the name of the 
Great Teacher, that were practically abandoned financially by 
the sponsors. The Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day 
Saints pursued a far wiser policy in Utah. Carbon, Dixie, Cedar 
City, Snow, and Weber Colleges were all turned over to the 
state and became well-supported institutions ol junior-college 
grade. The Chuich then concentrated its efforts lor the fullest 
possible development ol Brigham Young Univeisily at Provo. A 
similar trend is under way in Floiida where some of the inde- 
pendent junior colleges have been given to cities or counties 
under provisions of the Minimum Foundation Education Pro- 
gram. One leader of education in a certain denomination re- 
marked to the author that his church had been guilty of found- 
ing a large number of schools and colleges and ol giving them 
scanty moral and financial support. Time and again, religious or- 
ganizations have lost control over educational institutions because 
they were, unwilling, or unable, to suppoit them. Survival de- 
manded generous gifts from other sources. The stiings to the 
college purse passed to other hands, and with their passing gen- 
eral control followed. 

It should not be assumed from what has been said in the fore- 
going paragraph that administrators of public institutions sleep 
in beds of roses. Far from it. They are compelled by public 
pressures to accept large numbers of students. The late of dis- 
missals for failure is usually high. The headaches and heart- 
aches incident to the process are among the most unpleasant 
college staffs have to face. Time, effort, and expense are re- 
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quirccl. While some state institutions exercise a rather high de- 
gree of selectivity, they are nevertheless dependent on the good 
will of the general public for legislative appropriations. It is no 
easy task for them to offend persons who have influence in a 
state. The author lunched with the president of a great state 
university within a few months of this writing who had been im- 
portuned by a man of wealth and influence to admit his daughter 
at midyear. The daughter was transferring from another institu- 
tion with a record of D grades in all subjects except one, and that 
was an F. These cases may be iare, but there are enough of 
them to create precedents and to place administrators in unpleas- 
ant situations. 

Within the space of three weeks during the spring of 1949, the 
author \isited with the chancellor ot the university s\stem of a 
Southern state and the president of a university in a Northern 
state. The appropriations k*d been reduced for the education of 
nearly 26,000 students to the amount foimerly provided for less 
than half this number irr the university s) stein embiacing four- 
teen institutions. In the Northern state, the legislature cut back 
appropriations to the amounts allowed for 1931-1932, although 
enrollments had more than doubled during the past few years. 
Both the chancellor and the president weie held in highest re- 
gaid in their states; theie were no unusual criticisms of their in- 
stitutions; both men vveic voiy capable. Yet the fact remained 
that they were forced to make moie brick with less straw. The 
two examples are not isolated ones and in vaiving degrees could 
be duplicated several times. Some of the conditions under which 
public education is carried forward have been cited for the ex- 
press puiposc of emphasizing the distinctive opportunities of in- 
dependent colleges. Independent colleges have their problems 
of public relations and finances, too, but they also enjoy freedom 
of action often denied to men in public life and affairs. 

The Role of Finances 

While the role of finances may not be the most significant 
played by independent schools and colleges, nevertheless, it is 
highly important. Any consideration of the work of private en- 
terprise in educational and cultural advancement that ignores or 
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belittles this role docs a disservice to institutions and the people 
who support them. So much has been said and written in recent 
years regarding safeguards against the possibility of allowing any 
division of public funds to independent schools that the liberal 
financial role played by them has been thrown into the shadows 
of the stage. If all funds now provided by individuals, founda- 
tions, and religious bodies for education should suddenly be 
abolished, the burden that would fall onto the shoulders of tax- 
payers would soon convince the most skeptical of their size and 
importance. Facts regarding finances in higher education, to 
make no mention of funds and free services in parochial and other 
schools, can be faced with justifiable piklc by all who believe in 
independent schools as a part of the American way and s) stem. 

Statistical summaries may not be the most interesting reading, 
but they are necessary to maintain proper perspective in the edu- 
cational picture. The Federal Security Agenev of the United 
States government is charged, among other responsibilities, for 
gathering and publishing data on matters of education. This 
function is performed through the Office of Education. The 
Statistical Summary for 1945-19 i6, published in April, 1949, is 
a valuable document. 2 In spite of the time lag, the facts arc re- 
garded as being basically reliable and their significance is worthy 
of careful attention. Data presented cover 1,768 higher educa- 
tional institutions. Of this number, 634 are publicly controlled 
and 1,144 arc under the control of churches, other philanthropic 
organizations, or nongovernmental agencies. The fact that 
nearly twice as many colleges and universities are outside the 
bounds of ••governmental support as are within it should be suf- 
ficient evidence to show that the dav of private enterprise in 
education is far from being outmoded. In reality, it is a hopeful 
fact in American life and letters! One hears a great deal about 
the influence* of tax rates, perhaps higher than Americans ever 
dreamed of or dreaded, dr)ing up the sources of private gifts 
and bequests. 

2 Summary of Statistics of Higher Education, 1945-1946. Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Circular 256. 
April, 1949. 
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However this may be, the Statistical Summary for 1945-1946 
speaks for itself. For current expenses in higher public educa- 
tion, the several states spent $225,000,000; for education in inde- 
pendent schools during the same year $61,000,000 were made in 
private gifts, and $78,000,000 by income from endowments. As 
is well known, even endowments weie largely created by free 
contributions. It should not be overlooked that individuals who 
attended independent institutions paid tuitions in excess of 
$160,000,000 while those who attended public colleges and uni- 
versities paid less than one-third of this amount. For organized 
research, independent schools spent $10,000,000 more than was 
spent by those under public control; $18,000,000 as compared to 
nearly $38,000,000. Perhaps a considerable amount of these re- 
search funds come from governmental subsidies. 

It may prove of interest to examine certain data regarding 
junior and community colleges. For some reason, only 464 junior 
colleges were repoited. For current expenses, private institu- 
tions accounted for $31,000,000 compared to approximately $26,- 
000,000 for the public. In xiew of the gieat expansion of public 
junior colleges, it is significant that ovei $5,500,000 were given for 
plant funds for the independent and $3,708,000 for the same pur- 
pose to public junior colleges fiom public funds. In all probabil- 
ity, future reports may show e. changed picture from that pre- 
sented for 19 15-1946. Independent schools and colleges are pres- 
ently a viiile influence m Ameiican life and are destined to re- 
main so for a long time, unless more radical political and eco- 
nomic changes take place than can be foreseen in 1950. The 
financial lecord alone indicates that there are great numbers G f 
people who believe in this kind of education and are willing to 
pay large sums of monev to maintain it, exon though the) could 
exercise the option of channeling all education through public in- 
stitutions. In addition to their gifts and larger tuition payments 
to independent schools, they sliaie in the payment of taxes for 
the support of public education. When one thinks seriously 
about the phenomenon, namely free Americans paying large 
sums lor something they are already paying for through taxation, 
it is almost amazing. 
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The Role of Academic Freedom 

One of the first steps in the control of people in totalitarian 
governments is to throttle or abolish nongovernmental schools. 
The past two decades have presented the world with several ex- 
amples. History is now being repeated in this respect in several 
countries under Communistic domination. Implications for our 
own free society may be easily diawn without in the least infer- 
ring that the public-school system or public colleges and univer- 
sities are now less academically free than diose that are nongov- 
ernmental. The very fieedom of public education, however, is 
based on general freedoms guaianteed to citizens. Among these 
freedoms are the rights to establish schools and colleges outside 
of governmental support and control. Abolish these rights and 
the first long step will be taken to open the wav for governmental 
regimentation of all education. Regardless of the status of pres- 
ent-day public education, no one would attempt to deny that it is 
far more responsive to political controls and legislative enact- 
ments than is the case with independent schools and colleges. 
Without the bulwarks of professional associations of educators, 
the influences of strong independent institutions, and courageous 
leaders who can speak without interference, one can easily imag- 
ine what could happen even herp to public education. 

Independent schools and colleges stand as a constant challenge 
to the threat of political encroachments on the liberties of all 
forms of American education. Those who may be interested in 
this challenge fiom a legal point of view would do well to review 

the famous Dartmouth College case/ the Nebraska case/ and 

« 

3 Tiustces of Dartmouth College v. Wooduard , 4 Wheaton, U.S. 518, 4 L. 
Ed. 629 (1819), held ihal a charter granted to a piixate college is in the 
nature of a contract and cannot be revoked or alteicd by the legislature 
without the consent of those to whom it was granted. 

4 Meyer v . State of Nebraska , 262 U.S. 390, 413 S. Ct. 625, 67 L. Ed. 
1042 (1923), held that a state law which prohibited the teaching of foreign 
languages to pupils in private schools deprived persons of liberty and prop- 
erty vvithout due process of law; was an arbitrary interference with the 
liberty of parents to conti ol and educate their children and with the liberty 
of teachers to pursue their lawful calling; and violation of the liberty granted 
by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
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the Oregon case . 8 The first was decided in favor of a privately 
controlled college charter against the state of New Hampshire. 
The second was decided by the United States Supreme Court 
against state laws that attempted to forbid the teaching of for- 
eign languages to children until they had completed elementary 
education as “arbitrary and without reasonable relation to any 
end within the competency of the state.” When the Nebraska 
case was won, ten states had passed similar laws and in two in- 
stances the Supreme Court had upheld their constitutionality. 
The third, the Oregon case, prohibited the state from enforcing a 
law that would have compelled all children to attend public 
schools from eight to sixteen years of age. All these decisions 
were won by independent schools or persons interested in them. 
The free society of American citizens may take confidence in the 
security and perpetuation of democratic process by these deci- 
sions. They set strong precedents for guarantees of those areas 
of individual, group, and institutional action into which the hands 
of government may not interfere with impunity. This is pre- 
cisely what is meant by the challenge of the independent school 
to undue political encroachment in education. 

This chapter is being written in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
Independence Day. The day and the place have unusual signifi- 
cance, not merely in a historical* sense and by long tradition, but 
also in present-day positions of a great university in controversies 

Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary , 
268 U.S. 510, 45 S. Ct. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070 (1925), held that a state statute 
which required children between eight and sixteen years of age to attend 
public school was void on the ground that it was in violation at the liberty 
granted by the Federal Constitution in that it denied the parents the fight 
to educate their children for purposes other than the state and that it de- 
prived private schools of their property without due process of law. 

Those who may be further interested in various legal aspects regarding 
relationships of colleges may well con.-ult: The Colleges and the Courts, 
Judicial Decisions Regarding Institutions of Higher Learning in the United 
States , by Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1936; the supplemen- 
tary publication of 1941 on “Recent Judicial Decisions,” by M. M. Chambers; 
“Disciplinary Action against Controlling Agencies of Publicly Supported In- 
stitutions,” by F. B. Clark, School and Society , Dec. 6, 1947, 66(1719). 
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that are disturbing educational circles throughout the entire na- 
tion. Only a few hours ago, the author paused before a modest 
marker directly across the street from where the scion of the 
great elm tree grows under which General George Washington 
took command of the Continental Army. This marker states in 
simple language: “Here assembled on the night of June 16, 1775, 
1,200 Continental troops under command of General Prescott- 
after prayer by President Langdon, they marched to Bunker 
Hill.” Langdon was then president of Harvard College. The 
monument commemorating their deeds stands a few miles away. 
Within a short distance is Old North Church from which the 
signal light sent Paul Revere on his warning ride to Lexington 
and Concord. Nearby are the Boston Commons, Old South 
Church, and many shrines of fieedom for patriotic devotion. 
But the author is also writing within the sound of the bell in the 
tower of Memorial Chapel, erected *to the memory of Harvard 
men who gave their li\es in the First Woild War. On the wiilei’s 
desk is a statement fioni President Conant made on the night of 
June 22, 1949, to prominent alumni, deans, oveiseeis, and visiting 
committee members meeting with the sponsors of the notv Hai- 
vard Foundation lor Advanced Stud) and Research. The state- 
ment belongs with Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Bill of Rights, although the man who issued it 
would be the last to admit it, because his scholarship and courage 
are matched bv his humilitv. Dr. Conant 0 said in part: 

I do not have to tell this group of holders of ad\ anccd degiees that 
a university is first and foremost a band of scholars— members of that 
ancient ancj univeisal company to which the president of Haivard 
admits the recipients of the doctor’s degree on Commencement Day. 
“To advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity” is the constant 
aim of the members of a university. In their efloits tiny must by 
definition be always concerned with difficult questions, be they in 
theology, philosophy, political theory, economics, or even the natuial 
sciences. To difficult questions there art' no certain answers; con- 
troversy and vigorous discussion in consequence aic the very breath 

0 Conant, James B., piesident. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
commencement -evt; addiess. Wed., June 22, 1949. Statement released 
through the unnersity news office for publication, June 23, 1949. 
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of life of a university. Through the centuries this aspect of university 
woik has frequently led to criticisms on the part of some who view 
the academic scene from a distance. Sometimes universities are held 
to be too conservative and sometimes too radical. Indeed, it has hap- 
pened that both criticisms weie leveled simultaneously at a given in- 
stitution. For example, Oxford and Cambridge were both belabored 
with hard words by Thomas Hobbes and John Milton at the same 
moment; in the one instance for being hotbeds of republicanism and 
rebellion, and in the other for being reactionary strongholds of the 
church and partisans of an autoeiatic king. 

Today we arc in a peiiod ol passing excitement in this country as a 
consequence of the reactions which almost always follow a wai and 
the tensions cieated by a divided world. As has happened repeatedly 
in the history of the universities. Harvard, along with other American 
institutions of advanced learning, is being subject to ciitioism, most of 
which is based on a total misundci standing of the nature of university 
work. 

I feel sure that no one in this audience has any question as to the 
validity of the Haivaid tradition of free inquin on the one hand and 
the independence of the faculties on the other. However, lest there 
be any misunderstanding about our position today, I am venturing to 
take a moment of your time to discuss the situation which faces Har- 
vard and other universities. 

In this period of a cold war, T do not believe the usual rules as to 
political parties apply to the Communist party. 1 am convinced that 
conspiracy and calculated deceit hive been, and are, the characteristic 
pattern of behavior of legulai Communists all over the world. For 
those reasons, as far as 1 am concerned, card-holding members of the 
Communist paity are out of bounds as members of the teaching pro- 
fession. I should not want to be a paity to the appointment of such 
a poison to a teaching position with tenure in any educational in- 
stitution. But with this single exception which is the unique product 
of our ccntmy, I maintain that a professors political views, social 
philosophy, or irligion are of no concern fo the university; nor are 
his activities within the law as a private citizen. I do not have to 
remind this audience that this is the tiaditional Harvard position and 
will be maintained in the lace of whatever criticisms may come. 
Admittedly, a university might be faced with a difficult problem if 
some member of the permanent staff should suddenly announce that 
he was a full-fledged mcmbei of the Communist party, but no such 
problem exists here at Harvard; and when it comes to the possible 
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presence of secret members of the party on the teaching staff of an 
institution, I can only endorse what has been so well said by Grenville 
Clark in his recent letter to Mr. Ober, namely, “The harm done by 
the effort to discover even a single clandestine party member would 
outweigh any possible benefit.” 

As long as I am president of the university, I can assure you there 
will be no policy of inquiry into the political views of the members of 
the staff and no watching over their activities as private citizens. 
Any suggestion that we should employ here a procedure comparable 
to that required by the necessities of seciet government work and 
investigate the loyalty of our staff is utterly repugnant to my concept 
of a university. On this point I am sure you will all agree. You 
will likewise join with me in condemning “the careless, incorrect, and 
unjust use of such words as ‘Red' and ‘Communist’ to attack teachers 
and other persons who in point of fact aie not Communists but who 
merely have views different from those of their accusers.” T quote 
from the report of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association which I signed together with nineteen other 
educators. 

It all adds up to the fact that a university is not a government bureau 
or a business organization; the conditions necessary lor its spiritual 
prosperity have been determined by centuries of experience. Harvaid 
was one of the first American colleges to become a uuiversiU ; we have, 
therefore, a special duty to uphold the unixeisitv tradition in the 
>ears ahead. With jour understanding assistance and that of the 
other alumni I am confident we c hn succeed. 

The forthright statement of President Conant is in keeping with 
a long and significant tradition at Han arcl. The Hat void Alumni 
Bulletin for June 25, 1949, published the entire correspondence 
between Mr. Frank Ober of Baltimore, Resident Conant, and Mr. 
Grenville Clark, a senior member of the Corporation, witli the 
statement “that this entire correspondence has historical signifi- 
cance which extends far beyond the boundaries of the Harvard 

j 

Yard.” All students and Americans who are concerned with our 
freedom, not to say our academic freedom, as citizens in a demo- 
cratic society should read the entire report. 7 The essence, how- 
ever of Harvard’s position has been stated by President Conant. 

A somewhat similar situation arose over protests against Pro- 

7 Harvard Altimrii Bulletin. June 25, 1949, pp. 729-730. 
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fessor Hugo Munsteibeig during the First World War. It was 
reported at that time that a certain Haivard man “had threat- 
ened to annul a bequest of $10,000,000 unless Munsterberg was 
immediately deprived of his professorship” 8 Munsteiberg of- 
fered to lesign if the donor would pay the Corporation $5,000,000 
His resignation was rejected with a statement that needs no com- 
ment 9 “It is now officially stated that, at the instance of the 
authorities, Piofessor Munsteiberg s icsignation has been with- 
drawn, and that the umveisity cannot tolerate any suggestion 
that it would be willing to accept money to abridge free speech, 
to lemove a piofcssoi, or to accept Ins lesign ition ” Fiom time to 
lime, other conti oveisies have arisen regarding the light of free 
speech Without a single exception, thev lia\c been tieated with 
the same attitude that has chaiactcnzid Haivard’s tiadition 
through its long and distinguished histoiy 

To clinch the point and t$> give w icier cn dilation to one of the 
most judicious statements ever issued on the subject of the pio- 
fessor outside the classioom, tlnee paiagiaphs 13 fiom the Annual 
Rcpoit of Piesident Lowell of 1916-1017 aie woithv of attention 

The giavest questions and the stiongest fee lines, anse from action 
by a professor lxvond Ins chosen field and outside of his classroom 
Ilue he speaks only as a uti/en Ry appointment to a professorship 
he acquires no lights that lie did, not possess bcfoit but theie is a 
nal difltrcncc of opinion todiv on the qin stum whcthci he loses an\ 
rights that he would othe’wist enjov The irgurrcnt m fa\oi of a 
restraining powci on the put of the governing bo irds of universities 
ind colleges is based upon the fac* that by extieme or injudicious, 
icmaiks that shock public sentiment a piotessoi can do gieat harm 
to the institution with which he is connected That is true*, and some- 
time s a professoi thoughtlessly docs an mjuiy that is without justifica 
tion If he publishes an aiticle on the futility and haimfulness of 
vaccination, and signs it as piofessoi m a certain university, he leads 
the public to believe that lus \icvvs are those oi an authority on the 

8 Yeomans, Henry Alton Abbott Lau rente Loiu 11 Camhudge Mass . 
Harvard Umveisity Press, 1 94k P 315 

9 Ibid , pp 315-316 

10 Ibid, pp 310-312 Note peison^ interested in the fuithcr histoiy of 
the establishment of academic fieedom and freedom oitfside the classroom 
at Harvard may read Chap XX of Professor Yeomans life of Lowell 
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subject, approved by the institution, and taught to its students. If 
he is really a professor of Greek, he is misleading the public and 
misrepresenting his university, which he would not do if he gave his 
title in full. 

In spite of the risk of injury to the institution, the objections to re- 
straint upon what professors may say as citizens seem to me far greater 
than the harm done by leaving them free. In the first place, to impose 
upon the teacher in a university restrictions to which the members 
of other professions, lawyers, physicians, engineers, and so foith, are 
not subjected, would produce a sense of irritation and humiliation. In 
accepting a chair under such conditions a man would surrender a 
part of his liberty, what he might say would be submitted to the 
censorship of a boaid of trustees and he would cease to be a free 
citizen. The lawyer, physician, or engineer may express his views as 
he likes on the subject of the protective taiiff, shall the professor of 
astronomy not be free to do the same? Such a policy would tend 
seriously to discourage some ’of the b^st men fiom taking up the 
scholars life. It is not a question of academic fieodom, but of per- 
sonal liberty from constraint, yet it touches the dignity of the academic 
career. 

That is an objection to restraint on fieodom of speech fipm the 
standpoint of the teacher. Thru* is anolliei, not less weighty, fiom 
that of the institution itself. If a umveisity or college censors wdiat 
its professors may say, if it restrains them from utteiing something 
that it does not appiove, it theielpy assumes responsibility for that 
which it permits them to say. This is logical and inevitable, but it is 
a responsibility which an institution of learning would be very unwise 
in assuming. It is sometimes suggested that the principles are different 
in time of war; that the governing boards aie then justified in restrain- 
ing unpatriotic expressions injurious to the country. But the same 
problem is presented in wartime as in time of peace. If the university 
is right in restraining its professors, it has a duty to do so, and it is 
responsible foi whatever it peimits. There is no middle ground. 
Either the university assumes full responsibility for permitting its pro- 
fessors to express certain opinions in public, or it assumes no responsi- 
bility whatever, and leaves them to be dealt with like other citizens by 
the 1 public authorities according to the laws of the land. 

There may be those who will claim that “it can’t happen here.” 
In truth it has alipost happened here several times. If the camels 
nose had been left in the tent, the beast would be occupying ad- 
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ditional space today. The measure of the influence of the inde- 
pendent college cannot be taken adequately by its financial out- 
lay. In making this great contribution, however, to provide edu- 
cation from private resources and by protecting its own rights, it 
stands on guard with a flaming sword that turns in every direc- 
tion to help protect the rights and liberties of all education. 
Surely no one would say that this role is a minor one in the 
drama of democracy. No attempt is being made to claim more 
for independent schools and colleges than rightfully belongs to 
them. There is no need to do so. The fullest recognition is given 
to public cducatiou and the part it plays that cannot be played 
by any other form or type of institution. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the quality, freedom, and 
the opportunity to explore and experiment by independent edu- 
cational enterprises tend to improve the quality, guarantee the 
liberties, and blaze the way for public education. The history of 
education shows that almost without a single exception private 
enterprise pioneei ed at every lev el and made significant advance- 
ment before public education entered the field. Once in the field, 
public cducatiou b) the very nature of its support and by the 
rights of people for equality of opportunity surged ahead with 
programs far more extensive than could ever be provided lluough 
other channels. Both kinds represent the American wav of life 
and complement each other to fhe adv. ullage of all citizens. 

SUMMARY 

By reason of its opportunity to limit enrollments and select its 
students, the independent college can. if it will, create the atmos- 
phere of genuine educational fellowship, intensify all phases of 
guidance and counseling for the total development ol the whole 
person, draw out and cultivate native abilities of students with 
personal attention to specialized ods. By reason of independ- 
ent income and its opportunity to assemble scholars and direc- 
tors with professional freedom, piivatelv controlled education 
can sometimes move into fields of service that are closed to pub- 
lic institutions By using ample resources on a limited number 
of attainable objectives, the independent school can provide for 
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high quality of education. Financially, it helps lift die burden 
from the taxpaying public. It pioneers, explores, experiments, 
and by insisting on its own liberty it tends to guard the liberties 
of all education. 

While the independent junior college represents only a seg- 
ment of private enterprise in education, it is allied with the re- 
sponsibilities and general objectives of the total movement; in 
similarity of basic purpose its kinship is readily recognized. Ob- 
viously, there arc several types and various degrees in quality of 
work. The good colleges, however, will do their share to pio- 
neer new ideas, to maintain freedom from group pressures, to 
demand that personal achievement shall match native ability, 
to enrich educational experiences through college community 
living, to emphasize the development of the whole persoi , to 
teach and exemplify democratic values and a high degree of 
flexibility in dealing with the problems of individual students. 
Moreover, the residential college, in contrast to the puiely local 
community college, can lift its students into regional and even 
national association and thereby contribute to the breakdown of 
tendencies to provincialism. The faithful performance of these 
functions, however small in compaiison to the total educational 
program of the nation, will contribute significantly beyond any 
measure of numbers or magnificence of plants. 



Chapter 6. EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION WITH 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


The day before this chapter was started, the author was inter- 
viewed by the associate director of the news bureau of oue of 
the gieat Eastern universities. At the end of an hour of ques- 
tions and answers, the interviewer’s comment was to the effect 
that the junior- or community-college program was a real surprise 
to him. He had always thought of the mo\ ement as it might be 
expressed in a girl’s finishing school;' he knew for a fact that this 
idea was shaied by most of his friends and associates. If this is 
the situation with some univei si ty- trained public relations per- 
sonnel, what must be the understanding on the part of the rank 
and file of the lesser educated and intelligent! 

It is possible, of course, that common people who are often 
closer to ground-swell movements for democracy might sense the 
program more quickly than some prepossessed with other inter- 
ests. Probably the strongest resolutions ever passed by any na- 
tional group in behalf of the junior college came horn the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in convention at Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 1 The author has been unable to find resolutions expressing 
clearer understandmg in the proceedings of any body of edu- 
cators previous to the action of this great labor organization k It 
is unlikely, with the exception of the position taken by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers in 1947, that declara- 
tions of equal force have been recorded by any group other than 
the American Associatiorr of Junior Colleges and the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 

Glancing backward over recent years of public experience, 

1 Proceedings ot the convention of the American Federation of Labor held 
in Boston, Mass., 1943. P. 587. 
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many misconceptions and misunderstandings rise to the surface 
of one’s memory: The commencement address of a state governor 
who constantly referred to the junior college where he was speak- 
ing as a junior high school; the president of an old-line liberal- 
arts college who roundly denounced the movement as another 
passing fad, the president of a leading university who said his 
state had no need for junior colleges because it already had a 
large number of degree-granting institutions; a research specialist 
in education who recently said that if the high schools were do- 
ing their woik well, there would he no nc ed for junior colleges— 
these, and many other instances that could be recorded, tend to 
confirm the confusion cxpiessed by the newsman. While junior 
colleges have made effoits to inform the public iegai ding the 
significance of the movement, it is verv apparent that not nearly 
enough has been done. On the other hand, deep-seated patterns 
of thought about social institutions and practices aie not easily 
changed. Pioposals to modify educational piogiams in colleges 
and universities often meet with almost impossible lesistance 
within the institutions themselves. An) one who has attempted 
to drive an automobile out of a well-worn slippery rut may be 
able to understand whv leeducation is a difficult task. 

The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
caught fiont-page space with its, pi onouncement for community 
colleges. The gieat piestige of the Commission, cieated as it was 
by the most poweiful elective office in the woild, acted as an un- 
usual sounding boaid for its findings. As a lesult, wide publicity 
was given to the idea of the community college. Nevertheless, 
the idea is still vague in the minds of gieat numbers of people. 
Sonjc are confused by the dual usage of junior and community 
as names for the movement. Are they interchangeable, or do 
they mean that there aie two diffeient types of institutions? Be- 
fore people had learned w hat a junior college was, they were be- 
wildered by the introduction of another name. If this is the gen- 
eral situation with respect to names and superficial knowledge 
about the movement on the part of the public, it may be well un- 
derstood that its more far-reaching implications in legal and pro- 
fessional relationships will require careful study. It is the purpose 
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of this chapter to point out some of the ways in which this is 
being done and others in which it should be done. This introduc- 
tory statement may help to show the need for what is proposed. 

Toward Educational Integration 

Much has been said and written about the integration of high 
school and college. The point of view to be emphasized in this 
section is that coordination and integration should be an indis- 
pensable function of all educational eftort; this continuous proc- 
ess should be vividly apparent in every year and at every le\el, 
and especially in the basic aims of education. What, then, does 
it really mean and how can it be achieved? 

The meaning of integrate is taken as “to bring together into a 
whole.” It would be easy to give a mechanical twist the word 
and think of “the creation of the "whole” after the fashion of 
putting pieces together in a jigsaw puzzle— each piece in its 
proper place with none left over and no duplications. Educa- 
tion, however, is a functional not a mechanical pioccss. The 
wholeness of well-integrated learning cannot be described in me- 
chanical terms or achieved by meie mechanical devices. Discus- 
sions have been confused at time's with the magic of educational 
numbeis; such as, 6-4-4, 8-4-2, 6-3-3-2, etc. It seems to the 
author that the child's experiente dm ing her first days in school 
might illustrate this attitude. The fiist day, she was told that 

3 plus 3 make 6; the second day, 5 plus 1 make 6; the third day, 

4 plus 2 make 6. At the end of the second day, she announced 
that she was confused; at the end of the third day, she denounced 
the school and stated that she would not return until the teacher 
had made up her mind. 

It is not the author’s purpose to underrate the values of sound 
organization, but organization at best is not integiation. The 
one-room school with eight gracu 1 being taught by one teacher 
has been relegated to the junk yard by most educators. This is 
not a nostalgic view by any means, but after all when it comes 
to a consideration of real integration in learning, there is still 
something to be said for this discarded organization. The child 
studies and recites at the first-grade level and ’listens to recita- 
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tions, however confusing at the beginning, from the seven upper 
grades. As he advances, the process is repeated over and over 
with the additional advantage of having a daily review of what 
he has learned in the grades already passed. Moreover, he may 
be taught by the same teacher who knows him well, understands 
his difficulties, observes him and his progress in all subjects and, 
if he is a master-teacher as he would certainly have to be, the 
process of bringing knowledge together into wholeness, unity, 
and completeness at the eighth-grade level could be achieved. 

Experiments are being tried to give teachers and students a 
lengthened time for common educational experience. In these 
cases, the teacher in a particular subject follows the students from 
one level of learning to the next until graduation. Thus a teacher 
of English in a junior high school may teach the same students 
in each of the grades in successive years and then st.irt with an- 
other beginning group. These experiments aim, among other 
values, at better integration within a subject-matter field. Should 
the teacher be poorly qualified, results could be disastrous; if he 
were a master-teacher, an unusual opportunity in some respects 
would be offered. Various attempts at integration woulchmake a 
long story if they were set forth in detail. There is real interest 
in the problems, and it goes far beyond considerations of organi- 
zation. If progress is to be made toward tbe creation of whole- 
ness in personal development and learning, organization will play 
its part, but it must be accompanied by dynamic functional 
activities. 

Real impetus can be given to a continuous process of integra- 
tion by the conscious acceptance of basic purposes in education 
at all levels. While tlicie are certain more immediate goals in 
the ‘students’ progression, even these should be overshadowed by 
ultimate aims. For example, children are supposed to approach 
the mastery of some educational tools in the elementary school. 
However, this is the time during which attitudes and habits of 
studv are being formed more rapidly and surely than at any other 
in the child’s life. If the final objectives and outcomes can be 
substantially agreed to around this core of purpose, educational 
processes at each step can be determined and tested. The old 
story of the three workmen may illustrate the point: Their replies 
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to the question as to what they were doing indicated that the 
first was earning a certain amount of money, the second was carv- 
ing a block of stone, but the third was cooperating with the archi- 
tect in building the cathedral. Henry Steele Commager, in his 
introduction to Democracy in America by De Tocqueville, states 
that one of the many astonishing aspects of life in the United 
States discovered by foreign tiaveleis was “the singulai notion 
of free public education and the confusion of schools and col- 
leges.” European observers might suggest that this confusion 
could be resolved by the adoption of a rigid system of education. 
Americans will rather insist that for a democracy it can be done 
by the acceptance of common objectives; certainly they will re- 
ject any notion of regimentation as a necessary prerequisite for 
the attainment of their purposes. 

The cardinal aims of education in America, while thev have re- 
ceived a great deal of atteiftion, have not been fully accepted on 
a basis of united action. The President’s Commission boldly 
states that “democracy in every phase of living” should be the 
first objective." Can it be accepted? Is it possible to practice 
democracy “in every phase of living”? If not, then in what re- 
spects must it be modified or rejected? Is it applicable in eco- 
nomic activities as well as political? Can democracy be taught, 
or is it, rather, the method by which we appioach the solution of 
social pioblenrs? Do we teach the theory of democratic processes 
in the schools and colleges and piactice something that is less? 
Are we willing to take considered risks, run the dangers of mak- 
ing mistakes or of slowing down progress in our plans of “cover- 
ing so much woik within a specified length of time” in older to 
give students a chance to achieve the sense of responsibility,* ini- 
tiative, imagination, and daring to participate more fully in social 
learning and action? The author makes up pretense of expound- 
ing the cardinal aims of education He is merely stating that, in 
a democratic country, both the aims and the methods for reach- 
ing them constitute a basis on which all education at all levels 

J “Establishing the Goals.” Higher Education for American Democracy, 
A Repoit of the F resident's Commission on Highci Education, Washington, 
D.C.. Government Pnnlmg Office, 1947. Vol. I, p. 8. 
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can cooperate in one continuous process of integration. Con- 
tinuity and completeness in this respect apply primarily to per- 
sons, how they learn, and the final outcomes rather than to sub- 
jects taught or the organization in which they are taught. 

Just where, it may he asked, does this kind of integration apply 
to the community college? First of all, its pliilosophy for the 
further extension of fiee public education is in and of itself demo- 
cratic. Without the further equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity to all the youth who can profit by it, democracy theieby 
loses much of its meaning. The real drive behind the movement 
is the belief that gi eater equality in any phase of life stems from 
a chance at equality of understanding and skill. Conceived in the 
spirit of democracy, the movement must remain consistent with 
this spirit in its methods. Community centeied, community serv- 
icing, community controlled, it aims at the fullest possible par- 
ticipation by all members of the community. Extend this atti- 
tude into all processes and lelationships in the college, extend 
it into relationships with the high school fiom which it flows and 
into the senior college or adult life into which it flows, and the 
concept of vital integration, continuity, and completerfcss will 
begin to claiify itself. 

Coordination, c oi relation, and articulation of educational ef- 
forts at all levels, then, in the spiiit of democratic cooperation 
will help to “hi in g together into wholeness” the educational ex- 
periences of free citizens. The concept applies with special force 
to the community college because it is the capstone of fiee pub- 
lic education on the one hand, and on the other, it is the bridge 
into further higher education or into adulthood. There are sev- 
eral kinds of integration: the vertical, in which attempts are 
made to coordinate essential elements of subject-matter progres- 
sion; the lateral, wherebv common principles underlying broad 
areas of knowledge are emphasized as, for instance, in the social 
sciences, total integration, wherein an ambitious attempt is being 
made to show the total interi elatedness of all knowledge. Then 
there is functional integration, based not primarily on subject 
matter but, rather, on ultimate purposes and the development of 
the mental habits and personality of the student. It is this type 
of integration which should flow as a continuous process through 
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all education. If it is to be achieved, it will require far more 
than cumulative record cards; it will demand cumulative efforts 
on the part of all educators with full appreciation and coopera- 
tion all along the educational line of progress. 

Toward More Natural Transitions 

Who shall be educated , 1 how far, and for what, are questions 
that have received seiious attention. One of the barriers to a 
natural and more even flow of students from one level of educa- 
tion to another has been found in patterns of requirements. These 
barriers frequently apply with even gi eater foice to the transi- 
tion of students from the community and junior colleges to senior 
institutions. More recently, theie have been trends in the direc- 
tion of providing high-scliool programs to meet the needs of the 
great masses of young people in their home communities. Should 
this trend continue, colleges will be foiced to leconsider more 
seriously than ever before just what constitutes a sound prepara- 
tory experience for college work. The author hopes sincerely 
that the trerrd may be extended, not onlv for the best interest of 
the gieat major its of students who will not continue in formal 
education but also for the best interest of the colleges them- 
selves. This hope is based on the belief that am task undertaken 
with the thought that it w'ill be completed for more immediate 
practical applications wdl be done better than might be the case 
where expectancy of having another chance existed. This mo- 
tivation alone would not ensure achievement of sufficient quality 
for successful study in higlici education. 

If college entrance could be based on few’er requirements rela- 
tive to the pattern and far more on qualit) of work, this auihor 
believes the results would be improved and certainly the flow 
of students would be more natural. For example, what sound 
reason is then* for continuing English composition in the fresh- 
man year of college? Consider the number of people who must 

’Warner, W. Lloyd, Havighnrxt, Robert J., and Loeb, Martin B. Who 
Shall Be Educated? New York. Harper & Brothers, 1 944. 

Lynd, R. S. Knowledge for What? Princeton, N.J.. Princeton University 
Press, 1939. 
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be employed and the time spent in this work. One requirement 
for college entrance should be the sufficient mastery of the Eng- 
lish language as an indispensable tool for college work. If stu- 
dents and their teachers knew beforehand that high school would 
be the last chance to achieve this goal, results would, and could, 
be much different from what they are now. This is an example 
of what is meant by quality requirements for college entrance. 

Opinions will vary widely on the identification of essential 
qualities and achievements that will give relatively accurate as- 
surance of successful work as a student advances from one stage 
to another. Further experimentation and research will be re- 
quired. The present project of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the Educational Testing Service for more precise 
identification of abilities and achievements in broad areas of 
knowledge is a definite move in the right direction. These stud- 
ies are to be applicable to tile fourteanlh-year level in somewhat 
the same manner as qualifying examinations are for graduate 
study. It is understood that they will go beyond the Cooperative 
Sophomore Examinations. These are applicable to definite sub- 
ject-matter fields and attempt to determine achievemenfs of stu- 
dents in a particular college in comparison with students in other 
colleges. The question is: Who gives promise of success in con- 
centration work, in what field, and by what tokens? 

In some respects, the intermediate examinations can be used 
toward the end of the second year of college for screening and 
prognostic purposes. The American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examinations, and others of similar character, ap- 
proach the problem for the beginning college students. Fre- 
quently, however, they are used for guidance and placement 
after admission to college and not as admission tests. Too fre- 
quently, college entrance is still based on the assumption that 
evidence of achievement in a pattern of study is valid, and the 
pattern plays a very important role. The general complaint of 
junior-college administrators across the country is to the effect 
that the pattern in the junior college is considered by senior col- 
leges to be too significant as a determining factor. To return to 
the original question, it may be asked again, who shall be edu- 
cated, how far, and for what? The fullest possible cooperation 
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iii the solution of this problem can result in a more natural flow 
of students in their educational progress. Because the community- 
college program is essentially a continuation and, in a sense, the 
capstone of secondary education, and at the same time embraces 
the first two years of the traditional college, the solution of the 
above-stated problem is of critical importance for the community 
college. 

Cooperative Experimentation 

Courage approaches folly when any unit of education launches 
a program entirely on its own responsibility with the ultimatum 
llic.it others can take it or leave it. A far better plan may be illus- 
hated by the piesent cooperative action of all colleges and uni- 
versities in Utah. In the early summer of 1949, a meeting was 
held at the University of Utah under the leadership of the Utah 
Conference on Higher Education. The purpose was the coordi- 
nation of piograms of general education in Utah institutions of 
higher learning. Staff and lepiesentative teaching peisonnel 
from every institution participated in the woikshop. Groups 
were formed for the study of plans to implement new piograms 
in the following areas: communications, humanities, life sciences, 
physical sciences, and social sciences. These groups worked for 
three days, and each made a report on common understandings 
and proposals. It is expected tlftit evc L *y college will carry out at 
least one pilot program dm mg the year. Other workshops will 
be held for the pin pose of further study, comparison of expeii- 
ences, and free exchange of inhumation. It has been proposed, 
moreover, that demolish ation ch ^scs be organized it the Univer- 
sity of Utah so that all paiticipants may discuss problems in semi- 
nars and then observe how the work is actually done. Any col- 
lege may experiment in moie than one area. Weber College at 
Ogden began work in the fall of 1919 in five fields of general 
education with the understanding that senior institutions would 
accept it at face value. 

The Utah expeiiment is cited because it represents educational 
statesmanship in a state-wide cooperative enterprise. The eyes of 
the educators have been fixed on the students. They are asking, 
what can we do in unison to give the youth of Utah the best pos- 
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sible education by common understanding, cooperation, and the 
impact of united action? It would be much easier for subject- 
matter teachers to go their own way, for each institution to devise 
its individual plan; but it is in the best interest of students and 
society for the colleges to experiment and pioneer cooperatively. 
The significance of the movement for the community colleges is 
apparent. When the program has been more fully developed, it 
is expected that it will do two tilings at the same time: first, 
give students greater breadth of understanding in significant 
areas of learning for worthy citizenship; second, lay a strong 
foundation for concentration and/or professional studies. The 
experiment will be observed with keen interest by those who be- 
lieve in cooperative pioneering. The author was honored to be 
an invited leader with President H. A. Dixon of Weber College 
and Dean O. Meiedith Wilson of the University of Utah in the 
initial workshop. Cooperation has been a common practice in 
Utah where, by the same token, deserts have become fruitful 
gardens and mountains give up precious metals and fuels. The 
liistorical backgiound, lcvvaiding experiences, and present atti- 
tudes of the people pros ide an almost ideal setting for the co- 
operative experiment in general education. 

Professional Leadership 

One of the basic needs in community colleges today is profes- 
sional leadership. However superficial this observation may ap- 
pear, the need is profound. Staff members and teachers should 
have special training, but where can they get it? Universities 
should have well-qualified instructors with broad practical ex- 
perience in community colleges to teach these teachers, but where 
can they be secured? New institutions are being organized and 
others will be, but where can they find enough available people 
who are adequately trained to take the leadership? There should 
be supervisors in state departments of education, but where can 
they be found? These are extremely important practical ques- 
tions, as the author can testify from experience in attempting to 
discover and recommend suitable personnel for some of these 
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positions. At this writing, a national search is being made by 
the U.S. Office of Education for a junior-college specialist. At 
least three universities are looking for highly qualified men as 
teachers in junior-college education. After exploring possibilities 
for six weeks, an administrator was finally found for a promising 
junior college. A county voted to establish a junior college and 
offered from $12,000 to $16,000 salary per year for “just the right 
man.” Tire reader should not be misled by the afore-stated sal- 
ary. It is considerably above the general scale for such positions. 
What has been stated in this paragraph, however, is representa- 
tive of a cross section of almost constant needs. Replacements 
alone for over 600 administrators and nearly 20,000 teachers rep- 
resent a fairly large annual recruitment. 

The logical source of professional leadership is the university. 
Because this is generally accepted, community colleges have been 
looking to them with inc/easing rapport. The junior-college 
movement was initiated largely bv university presidents. Much 
of the sympathetic understanding and guidance thiough the years 
have come from several of them. Tt is quite natural, therefore, 
that graduate piograms, seminars, and practically all conferences 
for junior colleges should be provided by or entertained on the 
campuses of the universities. Twenty-six of the twenty-seven 
conferences, seminars, or workshops held during the summer of 
1949, for example, were at universities, and the universities paid 
the costs for all of them. The University of Chicago has com- 
pleted three years of serv ices in research and editorial work for 
junior colleges that required a generous financial outlay. The 
University of Texas has begun a similar service for a three-year 
period. 

Genetically and historically, there has been increasing rap- 
prochement between the community colleges and the great uni- 
versities. In a real sense the future of the movement lies in the 
wisdom and leadership of the universities. If they will now es- 
tablish graduate programs essential for the further education 
and training of staff members, teachers, and personnel for re- 
search and administrative positions for state departments of edu- 
cation, for teachers in universities in the field of junior-college 
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education, for leaders in professional associations and the national 
government, their contribution will meet the most crucial need in 
the movement. 

In December, 1948, the author attended a conference in Boston 
representative of junior colleges and a number of universities in 
New England. At that time, Dr. Dale Mitchell, dean of Bradford 
Junior College, set forth the position of the junior colleges of the 
region with respect to certain problems of instruction. It was the 
first meeting of its kind in New England. In stating the case for 
the junior colleges, 4 Dr. Mitchell said: 

In the past we have had to contend with the misconception that 
our students are second-rate material, not good enough tor a four-year 
college. The records of our transfer students disprove such an as- 
sumption. We do not deal with the educationally halt, lame, and 
blind. For the most part our students fall into three gioups: those 
who lack time and money for four years* of college; those who are not 
yet sure of what they want to do; and those who do not fit into the 
academic pattern of the four-year colle ge— for example, the young man 
or woman who wishes to major at once in art or music and y£t desires 
general education at the same time. 

We have two years in which to work; we know where we are head- 
ing; and we need to utilize our t'mc to the greatest possible ad\antage. 
To do that, we must have the best teachers obtainable. We need 
teachers who teach. Our emphasis is entirely on teaching, not on 
productive scholarship. In short, we need the best teachers in the 
profession: teachers— and this is essential— very definitely on the col- 
lege level. 

An institution dedicated primarily to research can get along with 
a certain amount of uninspired teaching in the classroom. We are not 
dedicated to research, and for us poor teaching spells ruin. We find 
it extraordinarily difficult to get persons with the proper training for 
the very exacting job that they have to perform. For example, teachers 
with a long experience in high school generally do not meet our needs 
at all. They are used to dealing with a younger age group; their ap- 
proach is often too elementary and too superficial for junior-college 
work. The college teacher completely immersed in one subject to 

4 Mitchell, Dale. “Statement of Junior College Needs in New England.” 
Boston, Mass.: Dec. 4, 1948. 
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the exclusion of every other, or worse, completely immersed in schol- 
arly specialization within one small part of one subject proves equally 
unsatisfactory. 

When we go to the graduate school, we return with a candidate who 
has learning but whose learning is likely to be narrow. In English, 
for instance, he is a specialist in the eighteenth century, or he is a 
specialist in the poetry of the eighteenth century, or he is a specialist 
in one poet of the eighteenth century. When we go to the school of 
education, we return with a candidate who lias adequate knowledge of 
method but not always of the subject that he is to teach. We should 
like something between these two kinds of training. 

What precisely do we want in our teachers? It seems to me that a 
good teacher in the junior college must have at least four major 
academic qu ali ficati on s : 

First, and I put it first because it is fundamental— without it the other 
qualifications avail nothing— very thorough grounding in his subject, 
not elaborate specialization i? some minor aspect of the subject, but 
the broadest possible knowledge. Let me sliess that by broad I do 
not mean superficial. A nodding acquaintance with the high spots 
is insufficient. 

Second, a consuming interest in teaching. That means not only a 
deep and abiding interest in his subject, but also an equally strong 
interest in students. The teacher must know his subject thoroughly, 
but lit' must always remember that in reality what he is teaching is 
not his subject, but persons. Education in the junior college is student- 
centered, not subject-ccuteied. 

Third, the junior-college teacher must have a broad background of 
general knowledge. The leachei is not of much use to us if his learn- 
ing is lodged in watertight compartments. Since my own field is 
English, let me seek an example theie. I should expect a teacher of 
English to know the whole field of English Literature, and in # no 
superficial way. That, however, is not nearly enough. He should also 
be at home in some of the other arts, in other liteiature, and in history. 
We should like our teachers to have, in short, general education on the 
graduate level. 

Fourth, he should have some understanding of the philosophy of 
the junior college, some knowledge of the kind of student he will en- 
counter with us, and some conception of the kind of inspiration he 
will be expected to supply. A course in the history and philosophy of 
the junior college might help; so might a course in liow to teach his 
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own particular subject. But back of these courses, if they are to be 
useful, must lie comprehensive training in the subject itself and in 
related fields, plus a natural liking for developing students’ minds. 

The junior colleges of New England were in substantial agree- 
ment with the academic specifications set forth by Dr. Mitchell. 
For many junior colleges, however, additional requirements would 
be listed, especially for teachers in technical education. To the 
four points in academic preparation and sincere interest in stu- 
dents, a considerable amount of practical experience would be 
required. The reason for this experience should be apparent. 
For highly qualified teachers in these many fields, junior colleges 
will probably have to turn to schools of engineering, agriculture, 
and business administration. In these institutions, it is likely that 
promising candidates might be found who, while proficient in 
technical fields and while interested in subject matter as such, 
are really more gifted and devoted to teaching than in practicing 
in a profession. At any rate, teachers of technical subjects in 
junior college will base to be better piepared in son i(f respects 
than vocational teachers for high schools. 

If the uni\crsities will supply the junior and community col- 
leges with this t\pc of teacher, they will go to the head of the 
class in professional leadership . for the movement. The future 
direction of the junior college, the soundness of its progiam. its 
constant sensitivity and response to the evolving needs of the 
people in a dynamic society depend in almost full measure on 
the kind of staff members, teachers, and other professional leaders 
which uni\ ersities supply. An equal responsibility rests with 
junior colleges to discover and encourage prospective teachers to 
go to the universities and prepare to teach. The experience of 
attending a junior college should be of great assistance to one 
who proposes, after further college and university preparation, 
to teach in it. Even beyond the recruitment for junior colleges, 
these institutions can be fruitful sources for the discovery and 
encouragement of good teaching talent for the whole field of edu- 
cation. In some states, this work is now being done very ef- 
fectively. Future Teachers of America are organized on the 
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campuses of many junior colleges, and in some states a large 
percentage of the students in colleges of education have come 
from these groups. 

Toward Better Understanding 

There must be cooperation toward better understanding of the 
junior and community-college movement by all persons in the 
field of education. A recent examination of twenty-seven au- 
thoritative histories of American education showed, for the 
greater pait, only a superficial treatment of the movement, and 
in some cases none at all. Theie appears to be no sound icason 
to neglect one of the most rapidly expanding segments of educa- 
tion; one that is destined to influence American life- one that 
grows by reason of its basic concept for better community living; 
that is being increasingly geaied to* piesent-day industrial and 
economic conditions; that aims at the fuithei equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities. It deserves moie intelligent attention on 
the pait of educational histoiians. It may be hoped that when 
new editions or new histoiies are written, the movement will re- 
ceive sufficient treatment to give a better undei standing to all 
students who may study the liistoiy of education. 

A singular example of this lack of understanding by Americans 
w r as evidenced by ceitain lecommendations for the refoim of edu- 
cation in Japan. The semmon gakko, institutions quite similar 
to American junior colleges, have been in Japan for a number 
of years. They are tluee-yea»' colleges embiacing the twelfth 
through the fourteen tli years of education. Like the American 
junior colleges, approximately one-half of them are privately con- 
ti oiled and the otheis aie supported by public funds. The ob- 
jectives, in the mam, of the semmon gukko their status and prob- 
lems, are remaikably akin to the junior colleges in the United 
States. However, a very strong recommendation was made that 
the Japanese government either abolish these institutions or 
change them into high schools or that “semmon gakko be ele- 
vated to daigaku wherever possible and as soon as possible.” 

Japanese educators deserve unusual credit for recognizing and 
meeting the need for the great and increasingly important area 
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of semiprofessional education. In some respects, it has been 
done more fully and satisfactorily than has been done in the 
United States. In spite of this fact, and with recommendations 
almost in direct reverse to trends in the United States, the Japa- 
nese government was encouraged to take action practically abol- 
ishing the semmon gakko:' Without going into the details as to 
the reasons, it is encouraging to know that this contemplated ac- 
tion was not carried out. In fact, it was reversed. In May, 1949, 
the Japanese Diet officially approved tli° organization of junior 
colleges. Back of this simple statement, however, were months 
of hard work by an American educator who thoroughly under- 
stood the philosophy and objectives of this type of institution. 
It is probably safe to say that without the presence in Japan of 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, adviser on higher education and former 
executive secretary of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, a grave mistake might have been made. Pei haps someday 
the whole story can be told. It may be of more than passing in- 
terest that thirty sets of books on the place and unique functions 
of the junior colleges in the United States weie stripped to Japan 
in June, 1947, arrived in July, and were finally clean'd for distri- 

n Education in the New Japai , General Headquarters Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Poweis, Civil Inloimation and Education Section, 
Education Division, Tokyo, May, 1946, Vol. 11, pp. 323-343, presents some 
interesting data: Semmon gakko are listed as colleges. Tlieie aie 361 in 
number, 158 publicly and 203 privately conti oiled. Total cm oilmen ts as of 
Dec. 31, 1947, were 232,392; lor the public, 81,593; for the piivate, 147,- 
799; average enrollment for all colleges, 611; public, 535, private, 728. 
Total faculty, full-time and pait-time, 15,481; average number of students 
per faculty' member was 15, although this average would be higher ii the 
equated number of full-time teacheis were known. The founding of the 
semmon gakko: first one in 1879. befoic 1900 only tluee, and after 1940 
there weie no less than 170 established. 

The semmon gakko fall into several classifications, such as industnal, 
mining, petroleum engineering, shipbuilding, electrical engineering, agricul- 
ture, medicine, industrial arts, foreign languages, physical education, reli- 
gious education, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, and zootechnic al, etc. Pri- 
vately controlled colleges for women are listed as 103 in number. In these 
institutions it is natural to expect considerable offerings in general cultural 
subjects as well as in occupations suitable to women students, such as the 
home arts, nursing, business, etc. 
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bution to leading Japanese educators during the latter part of 
September. The example of what was done in Japan is cited to 
show the need for a clearer understanding of the junior- and com- 
munity-( ollege philosophy by all educators, both at home and 
abroad. 

Another example may be considered at Panola County Junior 
College in Texas. When it was organized, the president realized 
that liigh-school teaclieis and principals, as well as members of 
his own faculty, were in need of information about the kind of 
institution the junior college really was. A special work confer- 
ence was oigani/ed, and all principals and teacheis were invited 
to meet at the college. Di. C. C. Colveit and Dr. James W. 
Reynolds, professois at the Univeisity of Texas, both qualified by 
education and by experience in junioi colleges, weie hi ought to 
Panola as speikeis and consultants. Even this comparatively 
shoit woik conlerencc lesulled in much belter understanding of 
the objectives and philosoph) of the new institution and laid the 
foundation foi closei eoopeiathe action thiougliout the entire 
eommunitv . r l he mam point of emphasis is that all persons in 
the field of education must have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted w’lth the movement. Piogiess could be made if his- 
tories of education would devote a reasonable amount of space foi 
its consideiation. Such action vvould be an additional step in 
the direction of fuller < oopeiation and undei standing by all per- 
sons in the field of education. 

S TA l E Dl PAin MEM LbAI» KSHIP 

Without doubt, the weakest link in the chain of cooperation for 
junioi colleges is in the lack of authontv for leadership and super- 
vision at the state level. This defect in the whole field of edu- 
cation has been effectively pointed out by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce thiough its publication entitled The Fourth ft— 
Responsibility . 0 By and large, the junioi college in the United 
States has been growing without plan, genei al support, or super- 

8 The Fourth R— Responsibility. Washington, DC. US Chamber of 
Commeice, April, 1947. 
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vision, and in some states almost as an extralegal institution. This 
is not a criticism of the movement as such, hut rather testimony 
to its vitality and the sense of responsibility of citizens in the 
several communities of the states. There appears to be no dan- 
ger as yet that these colleges will be imposed on communities 
from the higher level of state administration! Moreover, this 
situation may be added evidence of the emergence of the move- 
ment from the grassroots, a fact that characterizes it as the peo- 
ple’s college— the constant upward pushing of the deep sentiments 
and convictions of the people for the fuither democratization of 
education. 

An analysis of all provisions, or lack of them, in the various 
states for financial support, accreditation, certification of teachers, 
building standards, entrance and graduation requirements, the 
granting of degrees or diplomas, libraries and laboratories, etc., 
would require fifty printed pages as a minimum. A few studies 
have already been made, and a more comprehensive one based 
on facts to be gathered by visitation of each state awaits publi- 
cation. In general, however, the situation as it presently stands, 
while it gives evidence of progress, is not one that flatters state 
leadership in this lcsel of education. 

Twenty-six states now has e laws of varying clarity and degree 
for the establishment and maintenance of junior colleges. By an 
interpretation on the widest possible basis, the following states 
give financial support to junior colleges: (1 ) Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia, either on some general formula or by 
direct state appropriation; (2) Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming receive 
assistance for one or more of their institutions by direct state ap- 
propriations or through parent state colleges or universities. 
There is no general support for the local junior colleges in the 
second group of states. Michigan junior colleges hare recently 
received some state aid for reimbursement of education for veter- 
ans. Just how state funds can be appropriated for some institu- 
tions and not for all of them on an equitable basis remains one 
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of the mysteries of legislative action. If the people’s money, paid 
into the treasury of the state, is to be spent for the support of 
any institution, it should he paid for all of them that operate on 
a comparably equal basis. The tangled inconsistencies in the 
financial arrangements for junior colleges among the several 
states is glaring evidence of the great lack of strong leadership 
and authority at that level. 

It is true that some states have made notable progress with 
the adoption of policies that apply with equal force to all insti- 
tutions. One of the best examples is California. There are no 
tuition charges; the maximum local tax levy is fixed at 35 cents 
on $100; each institution receives $2,000 from the state and 
the balance is paid on a pro rata basis. The distribution of state 
funds is clcaily based on the principle of equalization. Thus, in 
California, as in some other states, there has been established a 
well-recognized, state-wide policy of financial support. Recently, 
there has been considerable discussion regarding some changes 
in the policies. One of these looks in the direction of state pay- 
ments to junior colleges for clock-hour instruction for determina- 
tion of aveiage daily attendance. The aigumcnl for this policy is 
that more actual clock-hour time is required for the instruction of 
some students than for others, notably those in scientific and 
technical fields. However, the author wishes here to make the 
point that California as a commonwealth has a clear-cut policy, 
founded on well-iecoguized and tested principles; that it aims at 
an equitable distribution of the people’s tax money lor the benefit 
of all citizens of the state w ho \\ ill av ail themseh es of it. It is dif- 
ficult to see liow anv state can justifiably do less on any educa- 
tional policy. 

California not only has adopted regular policies for financial 
support of junior colleges; the State Department of Education 
is also empowered to prescribe regulations for the administra- 
tion and supervision of all publicly supported institutions. The 
principal, or other designated head, is cmpowcied to admit any 
graduate of a high school or any other person over eighteen years 
of age who, in his judgment, is capable of profiting from the in- 
struction offered. Sixty hours of credit are required for gradua- 
tion, and certain courses of study are mandatory, such as Amer- 
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ican History and Institutions. The associate’s degree is awarded 
upon graduation. The minimum academic requirements for 
teachers is usually the master’s degree or above. The faculty as 
a whole is measured by its functional adequacy with no require- 
ments that a stated number or percentage of its members shall 
have degrees of prescribed levels. Library, laboratory, and other 
facilities are inspected and approved on the basis of their ade- 
quacy to meet the needs and stated purposes of the colleges in 
these respects. Building standards arc determined by the State 
Division of Architecture and the Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning of the Slate Department of Education. 

Here again, California has regular and well-understood policies 
for the proper regulation of its junior colleges and yet without 
merely quantitative standards that would tend to throttle the de- 
velopment of the institutions or retard local interest and initia- 
tive. It is important to note that California junior colleges are 
not accredited, even by the State Department of Education, but 
rather operate under general approval and supervision. The 
junior colleges themselves have consistently resisted ac*i editation 
in the belief that such practices tend toward regimentation. 
While, therefore, there are state 1 standards, regulations, and sup- 
port, there is also a great deal of fiecdoni granted to each college. 

To return to the original consideration of this section, it can 
be stated categorically that one of the great needs at present is 
far better state supervision, planning, professional leadership, 
and encouragement for junior colleges. They can no longer be 
allowed to grow Topsylikc or left as educational orphans. The 
several state's have a very definite responsibility. Wise leadership 
will assume this responsibility. 

Regional Accreditation 

A study of standards and practices for the accreditation of jun- 
ior colleges by regional associations reveals conditions of thought 
that approach the chaotic. The associations have been made 
aware of this fact during the past several years by leaders in the 
junior colleges. The author attended two meetings during the 
same year in two widely separated sections of the country at 
which threats were voiced almost in anger. The burden of these 
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threats was that representatives of senior institutions, who had 
not the slightest understanding of the place and functions of 
junior colleges, were responsible for the standards in the first 
place and irresponsive to demands for modification or change in 
the second place. They could take notice that unless changes 
were effected in recognition of the unique place of junior col- 
leges, these institutions would organize their own accrediting as- 
sociations. As a matter of fact, the New England Junior College 
Council is now acting more in the capacity of an accrediting 
agency than is the case with the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges . 7 The original standards, like those in some 
other regions, were predicated on the false notion that a junior 
college was half a college; thcrefoie, one-half of quantitative re- 
quirements in all standaids for senior colleges should be ap- 
plicable! 

Encouraging efforts are being made in some of the regional 
associations to rewrite accreditation standaids and zefonn such 
practices. More junioi -college icpiesentatives are being in- 
cluded among the officers, and their voices are being heard. 
When suiveys and investigations aie made, junioi -college people 
are represented, but not yet in all sections of the country. In 
some states, junior colleges aie subjected to inspection and ac- 
creditation by university lepiesentatives, some of whom have not 
the slightest idea of vliat a junior college is. These institutions 
are, as a result, shackled to the nairow subjcct-mattei points of 
view of teachers in senior institutions. This practice went so 
far in one state, visited by the author, that a university teacher 
with a definitely foreign accent clicked his heels in the office of a 
junior-college president, after making classroom inspections, £nd 
delivered the ultimatum for the dismissal of one of the junior- 
college teachers! 

A great deal of discussion has taken place from time to time 
regarding the desirability of creating a national accrediting asso- 
ciation for junior colleges. It has been generally felt that if real 
progress could be made through regional associations, results 
would be better. The application on a national scale of standards 

7 “Standards for New England Junior Colleges” adoptee! December, 1948, 
by the New England Junior College Council. 
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and practices, requiring, as they do, careful inspections and some- 
times several visitations, would become very expensive. Pres- 
ently, sentiment appears to be that while progress is slow, it is, 
nevertheless, moving in the right direction towaid better under- 
standing and cooperation at the regional level. There is no doubt 
about the fact that some junior-college people themselves have 
been blameworthy. Too often they have stood by “with aims 
akimbo set until occasion told them what to do.” Frequently 
they have not only been willing but ai xious to cut tlieii cloth 
to fit the patterns of traditional senior-college programs in older 
to wear the gaib of academic lespcctability. These tendencies, 
however, are slowly waning; greater gioup consciousness is de- 
veloping, junior-college leadeis are becoming moie aiticulatc re- 
garding their positions. 

The final word is simply that cooperation and understanding 
have more than one side. *A1I sides must be heaid, and while 
compiomises must be made fiom time to time, they must be made 
only in respect to matters that aie not basically essential. Some 
of the more progressive gioups oi educatois anxiously litge junior 
colleges to pioneer, to experiment, to blaze their own trails, and 
some of them are doing it. The junior colleges must assume 
moie vigorous leadeisliip for the improvement of quality of woik, 
raise theii own standards for the peifoimance of moie and bettei 
woik within the circles of their distinctive sei vices, insist on be- 
ing heard in the cooperative enteipiise, and thus put an end to 
“the missionaiy-cannibal situation” so graphically descubed bv 
Alexis L. Lange as eaily as 1917.* Junior colleges have not, even 
to this day, accepted a national scale of minimum standaids foi 
themsehes. Unless and until this is done, they may expect states, 
universities, and regional acci editing associations to presciibe 
what those standards shall be. 

Toward Division of Labor 

Closely related to the needed cooperation for reasonable stand- 
ards and practices by professional groups is the relationship of 

8 Lange, Alexis *F "The [unior College— What Manner of Child Shall 
This Be?” School and Society, 7.211—216. (See Appendix, pp. 369—370 ) 
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junior colleges to the universities. One of the points for critical 
attention in this relationship is the strong tendency of depart- 
ments in universities to assume the role of accrediting agencies 
for similar departments in junior colleges. The author attended 
a work conference at a state university in 1949. When the ques- 
tion of the relationship of the junior colleges to the university 
was raised, the presidents of two universities insistently warned 
those present against the dangers of allowing university depart- 
ment heads to prescribe courses of study. They were emphatic 
that relationships should be worked out between institutions, 
that nothing less than detailed domination would result if de- 
partments of instruction were granted authority. “Men trained 
solely for the exercise of university functions cannot be expected 
to regard the work of the first half of their institution as anything 
but introductory. To them the junior college is not the dome of 
the secondary-school edifice, but merely a university entrance 
hall or vestibule.” 9 Speaking further on this matter in 1917, Dr. 
Lange’s statements 10 are timely after more than thirty )ears have 
elapsed: 

Not only will there he p reengineering, prelegal, premedical, pre- 
anything-you -please courses, each diiected by a university department, 
but there are not likely to be any piostndent courses. Worse still, 
the junior college being directed bv the university, will do unto the 
intermediate and high school as it is being clone by Shall the new 
secondary-school system, too, like the old, answer to Plato’s definition 
of a slave, one whose conduct is shaped by another? 

Here is one alternative. The other is for the junior college to co- 
operate with the university in the selection of foundation courses for 
this, that, and the other piofession, and then to conduct them strictly 
without reference to possible piotcssional superstructures. The aim 
must lie within the junior coll' ere. The suicidal idea of a deferred 
education must remain excluded from the nonvocational as well as 
from the vocational departments. As to the nonvocational type of 
com sos the true test is whether they are adapted to students who do 
not look forward to basing a piofession on them. 


0 Ibid . 
10 Ibid. 
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Lest it be thought that Dr. Lange's position is outdated, a state- 
ment made in 1949 may be of interest. The author’s proposal for 
a fusion curriculum in engineering was presented for discussion 
before a meeting of junior colleges, technical institutes, and sen- 
ior institutions. The dean of an engineering department of a 
university said: “Your plan is excellent. Someday I hope it can 
be realized, but don’t disturb the junior colleges of my state. 
We have them right where we want them. They arc doing a 
good job in university -parallel studies.” This was a statement of 
fact. It was also a fact that, in some cases, not more than 10 per 
cent of the students taking university-parallel engineering stud- 
ies survived to enter upper di\ ision work. The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges has based its membership on accredita- 
tion by state departments of education, state universities, or re- 
gional associations. As a matter of fact, several states do not ac- 
credit any institutions, neither do some state universities; in some 
states, as a result, junior colleges are placed at the mercy of de- 
partment heads in unh ersities. 

What is really needed is a clearer policy for the division of 
labor between the junior and senior institutions. Junior colleges 
must develop their own programs to meet the needs of students 
just as though this educational experience would be their last in 
a formal sense, as indeed it is for the great majority. With em- 
phasis on high quality of performance, thorough personnel work, 
complete honesty in recommending students for university study, 
the universities should fully respect the integrity of the junior col- 
lege and honor its work as an institution. If and when its integ- 
rity and quality of work can no longer be trusted, the junior col- 
lege by university' action should lose its right to a place in the 
cirde of institutional cooperation. If tin's plan should require 
departmental adjustments in universities, as it probably would, 
that too would simply be a part of the cooperative division of 
labor. 11 

One thing is char. No university department must be allowed to 
direct or prescribe for the corresponding junior-college department. 

11 Lange, Alexis F. “The Junior College -with Special Reference to Cali- 
fornia.” Proceeding .s of the National Education Association. Washington, 
D.C.: 1915. Tp. 119-124. (See Appendix, p. 349.) 
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My own strong conviction is that the junior college can, and should, 
be something better than a conglomerate of departments pursuing a 
hodgepodge of aims. To forestall such a development, the university 
will have to do more adjusting in its lower division than the junior 
college should be expected to do. I should add that this process is 
going on at Berkeley and that in most of our departments no revolu- 
tionary changes are involved. 

In a truly cooperative division of labor, the junior colleges can 
lift a great burden from the universities by educating ever-in- 
creasing numbers of lower division students. They (‘an greatly 
reduce the costs of education to vast numbers of young people 
by providing tuition-free instruction near their homes They can 
screen students so that only those who are highlv qualified for 
concentration and professional studies will be recommended for 
such work. They can liberate the universities for the kind of 
work they are truly expected to do. * If more of courageous uni- 
versity leadership will conic forward now as it did fifly years ago 
in sueli men as Harper of Chicago, Janies of Illinois, Jordon of 
Leland Stanford, and Lange of California, there is not the slight- 
est doubt but that one of the greatest achievements in American 
education can lie made. On the other side, junior colleges must 
match this courage with their own by raising the standards of 
qualitv performance and in the ext icise of exacting records and 
tests for recommending students for further formal studies. 

A great deal has been written about the dangers of educational 
mediocrity, because of the ev r-incicasing pressure of high-school 
graduates “to claim admission to the university as a right.” Not 
only docs this question trouble American educators, as is shown 
in the annual report, 1948, of Charles Seymour, president of Yale 
University, but also those of Great Britain. In the same \tear, 
the University Grants Committee of Great Britain commented 
on the matter as follows: r> 

In the period of reconstruction which has now opened, the dominat- 
ing task which confronts the universities is that of maintaining, and 
ultimately of improving, the quality of university education notwith- 
standing the pressure of student numbers hitherto unknown. 

X2 University Development from 1935 to 1947. London: His Majesty s 
Stationery Office, 1948. 
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In the United States, I. L. Kandel 18 comments: 

The problem is the same in the United States— how to maintain the 
quality of education and at the same time provide that equality of 
educational opportunity, which is an essential aspect of the demo- 
cratic ideal. . . . The maintenance of quality is the obligation of all 
institutions that serve the nation and not only those institutions that 
enjoy the ‘privilege of independence." One thing of which no institu- 
tion can be independent is its responsibility for setting and maintaining 
a standaid of quality. 

If the community colleges and the universities can come to 
better terms respecting thcii division of functions, the former in- 
stitutions can assist immeasurably in the solution of many prob- 
lems for the education of the masses. Many hinds of education 
are essential For the welfaie of vast numbers of students them- 
selves, they should be channeled as fai as this can be done by 
counseling and guidance into educational progiams other than 
those of academic quality. Yet because piogiams aie different, 
designed to meet diffeient native abilities, thev should not be 
placed in the category of mediocrity, much less that of inferiority. 
The community colleges are as sinceielv interested in quality edu- 
cation as is the case with other institutions. Thev ask, however, 
the question: Quality for what and in what? For students who 
are capable and interested in fiu ther formal education in the uni- 
versity, the community colleges arc now pcilorming a significant 
service. It can vciy well be extended to a point where the pres- 
sure of numbers on the uni\eisities could he greatly relieved. 

Understanding by Legislative Bodies 

Close kinship exists between state dcpai Indents of education 
and state legislative bodies. It is a superficial but equally neces- 
sary observation that school systems operate under legal enact- 
ments and appropriations. These actions stem from the aware- 
ness and understanding, or lack of them, among the men and 
women in general assemblies. The community-college move- 

18 Kandel, I. L. “Responsibility for Quality in Education.” School and 
Society, Jan. 8, 1949, 69 (1776) :20. 
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ment itself must share a part of the blame for neglecting to in- 
form and educate these people who, in a large measure, hold the 
key to educational progress. For this reason, the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Association of Junior Colleges has been 
active during recent years in making available to general assem- 
blies information regarding the junior-college movement. Much 
information in state surveys has been too complex. Sometimes 
embodied if not embedded in complicated and lengthy studies, 
for legislative action, this information might just as well have 
never been published. The legislative committee, as a result, 
has become aware of the need for greatly simplified and more 
exact models of legislation and statements of principles by which 
success has been achieved in a number of states. To become 
realistic about the matter, one needs only to sit down with a few 
state educational committees in general assemblies. This ex- 
perience will convince even the most skeptical that whatever in- 
formation is given must be in a compact and simplified form. 
Therefore, a graphically illustrated, short, and simply written 
publication has been prepared by the legislative committee for 
use in general assemblies. To make the publication even more 
pointed and usable, a model bill has been drawn. 

In order to secure action by general assemblies, no great reli- 
ance can be placed in the leadership of some state departments 
of education. This situation is common enough to shock those 
W'ho are interested in action into a sense of reality. B\ and 
large, personnel of state departments of education are the crea- 
tures of political appointment or popular elections. Because of 
this fact, their activities are sometimes prescribed bv political cir- 
cumspection, to say the least. The National Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools evidently realizes that progress must be 
stimulated from grassroots community groups of citizens and 
educators. Already good resell have been brought about by tlie 
dynamic leadership of local citizens interested in practical consid- 
erations for school improvement . 11 

14 Larsen, Roy E. “The Crowing Interest in the Public Schools. A 
Report of the Howard Summer Seliool Conference on educational Ad- 
ministration. Cambiidge, Mass.: Ilurvaitl University Giaduate School of 
Education, 1949. 
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Of all citizen groups, the parent teacher associations have con- 
sistently made the greatest single contribution over the years to the 
public schools. However, the needs of the public schools grow faster 
than the parent teacher associations have been able to expand their 
own program. Therefore, the interest and help of all citizens are 
needed, not as temporary consultants but as full-fledged partners. 
The goal is to offer the best education possible for every American 
child on completely equal terms. 

The above statement was made by Roy Larsen, president of 
Time, Inc., July, 1949, at the Harvard Summer School con- 
ference. It is a clear-cut statement of basic strategy on how 
public education can be constantly improved in America. It is 
likely that it is the only wav real progress can be made within 
the framework of democratic action. Because the community- 
college movement stands for the further extension of free public 
education to all who can profit by it, the greatest possible degree 
of community cooperation should be given to the National Citi- 
zens Committee. In short, the real forces for proper legislation 
at the state and local levels must arise from community under- 
standing, united and determined action. The education America 
must have for her common welfare at home and her security 
abroad should be lifted far above paity polities and group pres- 
sures. In times of war and national emergencies this action is 
possible; in times of peace it should be equally so! 

SUMMARY 

The junior- and community-college movement is an integral 
part of America’s efforts to ensure her freedom and prosperity. 
The greatest possible degree of coordination and articulation 
should be made in these efforts from the beginning to the end of 
every child’s education. The adoption of clearly seen aims, the 
understanding of just where the nation is headed, more precisely 
what are the basic objectives in all education can be the synthe- 
sizing core of ideals around which functional integration can be 
continuously woven. It is apparent that cooperation in mutual 
respect and helpfulness will be required to ensure the even flow 
of each student*from one level of education to another, based on 
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the quality of his native abilities, his habits of study, and his 
achievements in broad areas of learning. In order to provide for 
the further attainment of this goal, it is essential that educational 
experimentation and pioneering be carried forward on the widest 
possible scale. 

The keystone position in this arch is the university, charged, as 
it is, with the creation of the highest type of pi ofessionai leader- 
ship. The rather unique functions of the junior and community 
colleges must be better undei stood by all persons engaged in 
education, by state depaitments of education whose authoiitv, 
resources, and leadership must be gieatly stiengthened, by re- 
gional and other pi ofessionai acci editing agencies, by both com- 
munity colleges and univeisities for a bettei division of labor in 
education, and by legislate e bodies m whose hands au the issues 
of legal enactments and financial assistance whcicby piogiess will 
be ictaided 01 acceleiated. 




Chapter 7. GENERAL EDUCATION IN 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


It has often been said that education in America serves a dual 
purpose: to help the citizen make a good living and to live the 
good life. The author takes issue with this statement. Real life 
affords no such dichotomy. Who could possibly cither draw a 
line or mark an as where one ends and the other begins? Com- 
mon daily observations of what people are and do aie sufficient 
to show that to live and make a liviitg arc inextricably integrated 
as one continuous process. 

If an individual will observe and write down his own actions, 
thoughts, memories, imaginations, conversations, and i elation- 
ships with other people even for one day. he will become con- 
vinced of the impossibility of attempting to divide his own life 
into compartments— one in which he makes a living, the other m 
which he lives. From the time lie aiises in the morning until 
he retires at night a ,w l aiises the next morning, either waking or 
sleeping, he is living as he makes a living. Rest and activity', vo- 
cation and avocation, by proluctive labor and by recreative re- 
laxation, by doing and kno ving, and by his appreciations of 
others and what others have done or do, he weaves his tapestry 
of life. It is one tapestry, although it might be said that it has 
within it various elements: warp, w r oof, and design. The Whrp, 
or the threads of the “creative and constitutive activity of the 
self,” persist from birth to dea'ic the woof, or the experiences of 
life, are woven constantly into the making of personality; the 
general design is the kind of person one becomes in response to 
ideas, ideals, environment, and the social patterns of his associates. 

Does man merely adjust himself to his environment, physical 
and social? The author makes no apologies for holding a modi- 
fied form of idealism for himself and for the human race as a 
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whole. According to this view of life, man also reacts to his total 
environment, changes and modifies it in many ways so that it may 
become adjusted to himself. The clecti ic lights that now illumi- 
nate this room while this sentence is being written, the typewriter 
being used to lecord these thoughts, the ringing of the telephone 
bell that just interrupted this phrase, the sound of the compressed- 
air drill in the street below, the roar of automobiles and trucks, 
the thoughts of men and women printed in pages of books and 
magazines filed on the shelves around the walls of the room or 
piled on desks for reference— these, and many hundreds of other 
things could be enumerated to show that man has acted upon his 
environment to change it and make it sene ends and purposes 
arrived at by chance, bv the foice of ciieunistanccs, but not the 
least of all by the creative activity of his own mind. 

Herein, the creation of piyposeful designing and plauning by 
man, for the making and remaking of environment both physical 
and social favorable for his attainment of woithy lile objectives 
becomes a means as well as an end of education among civilized 
people. There is no intent in tire above statements to underesti- 
mate the necessity for adjustment of the individual or groups of 
persons to the physical and social environment. Changes and 
modifications of human nature itself are fully recognized aird 
valued. Adjustments to emironment and changes foi the better 
in human nature do not preclude the fact that environment, too, 
must be modified as far as possrble so that it may become the 
servant as well as the mastei of people. In this continuous proc- 
ess of adjustment to environment, modification of human nature 
and its expressions, and changes in environment itself, who can 
untangle the interwoven threads of living and making a living? 

Education \l Camps 

Would not a single purpose in education, the useful life of sat- 
isfaction, help in resolving sonre of the differences between edu- 
cational camps? On the one hand, there are those who are in- 
clined to denounce vocational education as not being education 
at all, but merely skill training; on the other, there are those who 
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deplore with equal zeal liberal education as a waste of time in so 
far as practical values are concerned. There can be, as a matter 
of fact, the development of such extremes in each point of view 
as to distort and confuse the issues regarding the right kind of 
education. It is true that narrow, rigid skill training for the per- 
formance of a single operation can be given. An examination of 
the curricula set forth in Vocational Education of College Grade 1 
shows that in some institutions the tendencies in this direction are 
apparently very strong. Observations made by the author of 
vocational education in a considerable number of junior colleges 
in some sections of the country lead him to believe that reim- 
bursable vocational education “of less than college grade” for- 
merly given in high schools has been lifted in whole up into the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of schooling. Responsibility for 
this kind of program may be placed in part on directives of the 
Federal government relative to typfcs of programs that may re- 
ceive funds through several categorical legislative enactments. 

If one wants to find Federal interference in state and local 
programs of education, let him start with certain categorical acts 
and appropriations and follow the trail down into the shops of 
schools offering certain types of vocational education. The au- 
thor recalls a conversation with a research specialist in education 
for one of our great states regarding the development of the 
community-college p»ogiams. When the author asked the spe- 
cialist if plans were being made to take advantage of appropria- 
tions for vocational education “of less than college grade,” the 
reply was an emphatic “No.” The reason given was to the effect 
that the program for the state could be de\ ised and promoted far 
better without Federal aid and its controls than with it. A na- 
tional study made in 1938 gave some strong pronouncements re- 
garding the integration of general and vocational education with 
respect to the public schools that apply with equal force to com- 
munity colleges. 2 

1 Vocational Education of College Grade. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office 
of: Education, Government Printing Office, 1946 

2 Toepel, M. G. “Vocational Education in Wisconsin.’ Report of the 
Commission on Improvement of the Educational System . Madison, Wis.: 
March, 1949, Part III, p. 24. 
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The close relationship between vocational and general education in- 
dicates that within the state the program of vocational education 
should be set up as an integral part of the regular school system. 
Every pupil in the secondary school needs the opportunity to explore 
and develop his talents, both along vocational lines and along the 
other lines of study noimally offered in the school system. The segre- 
gation of opportunity for vocational training in a separate educational 
system is inefficient and undemociatic, and should not be encouraged 
by the state or local organization. 

An argument given at times in defense of vocational education 
is that such programs exert holding power over the students to 
keep them in school. There is doubtless truth in this position, but 
it can be easily exaggerated. Wisconsin, for instance, is one of 
the states in which vocational education has been developed 
probably to an extent matched by few other states."* By law 

... all towns, villages, and cities over 5,000 population shall establish 
such a system unless they border on Milwaukee. . . . Under the 
present law the city must levy a sum sufficient for the operation and 
maintenance of the vocational school but not to exceed two mills. 
Levies for debt service are in addition to the two-inill levy. The 
city council or commission has no real power of review of the ex- 
penditures for this function if they do not exceed two mills. . . . 
The elective or appointive school board appoints the vocational board, 
which in turn operates the \ocational system with no responsibility for 
its actions to the school board, the city council, or the people. 

Surely, if one wants to find a state where vocational education 
has been given a free hand, Wisconsin is the light one. Yet it is 
interesting to analyze the data collected in 1949 in respect to the 
gradual shifting of the ages of students enrolled in these schools. 
Tt is stated that not more than 5 per cent aie within the compul- 
sory school age. In 1932-1933, ll^ioo per cent were within the 
age brackets of fourteen to sixteen; in 1947-1948, this group had 
dropped to 3 per cent. In the same comparable periods, those 
students sixteen to eighteen years of age dropped from 54 to 32 
per cent; those over eighteen years of age increased from 34 to 
65 per cent of the total enrollments. 4 It would seem, therefore, 

8 Ibid., p. 22. 

4 Ibid., p. 30. 
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that student interests would make possible more general educa- 
tion in the school system before students entered fields for spe- 
cialized vocational training. 

Looking at the other side of the picture, there is deep dissatis- 
faction with programs of so-called liberal education designed to 
give rather intensive instruction in various unrelated fields. 
There is no reason to repeat here indictments of this plan. Those 
who may be interested in studying the issues may find ample 
materials. 6 From the number of publications and the ever-recur- 
ring subject of general education for discussion and debate, it 
appears that it is one of ihe most important themes for consider- 
ation today. Various experimental attempts are being made to 
solve problems that have been raised. By and large, in both 
community and senior colleges, no one could claim that extensive 
developments have taken place. This is especially true in com- 
munity colleges where the best possible chance is offered for 
presentation of programs in general education. If the reader will 
select at random catalogues of junior colleges from various parts 
of the country, from various types as to size, control, and enroll- 
ments as to sex, he will find that there is a deadening sameness 
of lower division imitation of the older type of liberal-aris col- 
leges. Offerings by broad areas with provision for integration 
of subject matter are conspicuous because they are not present. 
Subjects are given with the provision that they are prerequisite 
to further subjects within the same field of specialization, al- 
though it is well known that the vast majority of subjects taken 
by students in all colleges will be the only ones taken in that 
particular discipline. Thus, the student may graduate from both 
the college and professional school with his formal knowledge of 
science limited to one course in chemistry, or biology, or physics. 

Moreover, full recognition may be given to the essential diffi- 
culties for the implementation of general education: the inertia 
and lack of understanding by faculties, vested interests of teach- 

6 Five College Plans. New Yoik: Columbia University Press, 1931. 

Greene, Theodore, el al. Liberal Education Re-examined. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. Education Between Two Worlds. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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ers in specialized subjects, lags in the production of suitable 
teaching materials, difficulties in securing new teachers who are 
competent to deal with broad areas of knowledge, differences of 
opinion as to the best methods for organizing curricula for the ac- 
complishment of objectives and the achievement of outcomes that 
are desired, recognition to be given general education for ac- 
creditation, etc. When one traces the problem down to the 
grassroots, as the author has done many times with junior-college 
faculties and in summer workshops and seminars, he finds some- 
thing similar to the following: Mr. Brown has been teaching 
mathematics for twenty years; mathematics was his major in col- 
lege and for graduate stud) r ; he was taught in a certain way and 
he is teaching as lie was taught; he has his daily plans worked out 
to cover his subject within the specified length of time within 
the college year, perhaps even to the jokes he will crack in con- 
nection with a particular assignment; liis special interest is in 
students who will major in the department of mathematics! 

Frank admissions will seldom be made of all points se^ forth 
above, but underneath the surface, convictions and emotional at- 
tachments are there and can be identified as the discussions pro- 
ceed. This Mr. Biown, and tho isands very much like him, con- 
stitute one of the greatest barriers that must be surmounted 
whenever a college attempts to move ahead into fields of gen- 
eral education. It has been said that the Children of Israel wan- 
dered in the wilderness for fortv yeais, although the Piomised 
Land was in sight, simply because it was necessary to wait until 
a new generation could assume control and leadership. It may 
be predicted with safety that a new generation of teachers and 
educational leaders will need to arise before the Jordan will be 
crossed into the land of general education. To this end the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education has stated the case 
for the kinds of teachers needed for community colleges: 0 

Probably half of the 30,000 should be vocational-technical ins'ructors 
with experience in business, industry, public services, and professions. 
They are particularly needed because more than 80 per cent of the 

* Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Community Colleges. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. 3-4. 
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students graduating from the two-year community colleges or in- 
stitutes will go immediately into business, industry, agriculture, or 
public service in the community or region, along with equal numbers 
who enroll but take less than two years. The remaining 15,000 should 
be venturesome instructors in general-education fields— in science, in 
social studies, in communication skills and arts— who have the capacity 
to adapt general information to community needs, as well as to provide 
strong general preparation for the 20 per cent of the students who 
transfer to the upper divisions of liberal -arts colleges or to advanced 
professional schools. Among the 30,000, of course, there is need for 
a considerable number of specially prepared vocational-technical and 
general-education instructors who may aim, not at publicly controlled 
community colleges, but at pioneering, privately controlled junior col- 
leges and technical institutes which, like Stephens College and the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, will develop procedures which can 
serve other institutions, public and private. Junior colleges which 
are essentially two-year liberal-arts colleges presumably will continue 
to seek their instructors from the same pool that the liberal-arts colleges 
depend on. 

Wiiat Can Be Done 

The main purpose of this chapter is that of setting forth basic 
principles for the development of general education in com- 
munity colleges. For this reason, the author has avoided any 
attempt to review or analyze e> tensive writings that have been 
published in recent years in respect to the nature of general edu- 
cation. It might be said, how ever, that the subject is not new, 
even though a great deal of attention has been devoted to it dur- 
ing the past few years. William Watts Folvvell in explaining his 
plans for the curricula of the University of Minnesota in 1870 
stated: 7 “All students to be instructed in those principles of Agri- 
culture (including Horticulture), the Mechanic Arts and Iljgiene, 
which every educated man or woman needs to know.” In re- 
sponse to this proposal. Charles W. Eliot, then president of Har- 
vard University, wrote to Folwell as follows: K 

7 Buck, Solon J. (Ed.) William Watts Folwell , The Autobiography and 
Letters oj a Pioneer of Culture. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1933. P. 206. 

8 Ibid., pp. 204-205. 
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Is there anything “which every educated man or woman needs to 
know” except the mother tongue? I am sure that a knowledge of 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and the Mechanic Arts would be quite 
easily spared by most people. Is not the notion that this, that, or 
the other thing is essential to education a thoroughly mischievous one? 
Why should everyone know how a suction pump works? or how roses 
are best propagated? To my mind the construction of a steam engine 
may as well be a mystery to most people as the anatomy of a horse. 
An average lawyer or an average wife has no more need to com- 
prehend the doctrine of the rotation of crops than an average farmer 
has to understand the uses of the subjunctive mood. We have all of 
us need to get our water, and to love roses, and to travel fast, but 
very few have need to know the ways and means of these things. . . . 

In conclusion, I may say that if your experience proves to be any- 
thing like mine, your difficulties will arise, not in laying out a broad 
and even magnificent plan of operations, but in getting good teachers, 
paying them enough to live upon, and keeping up their enthusiasm 
for practical instruction. We have manufactured very lew scholars 
in this country. Competent teachers ol uuhersity studies are rare. 

The Sage of Harvard may have taken issue with the young 
president of the new University of Minnesota on the nature of 
general education, but he did not underestimate the value or im- 
portance of curricular studies for a university. He pointed rather 
to the fundamental difficulty then and now “of getting good 
teachers, paying them enough to live upon, and keeping up their 
enthusiasm for practical instruction ” It is not implied that the 
curriculum is unimportant. Perhaps general agreement may be 
found with the position of Mark Van Doren on this matter, even 
though teaching personnel would be the primary consideration in 
arri\ing at objectives. Van Dorcn’s 4 position is this: 

The college is meaningless without a curriculum, but it is more so 
when it has one that is meaningless. What things shall be studied, in 
what order? A system ol education which avoids those questions and 
concentrates on the problems of administration or teaching method, or 
which bioods in public upon the metaphysics of student life, has lost 
its aim. All other problems are solved when the problem of the cur- 

9 Van Doren, Maik. Liberal Education. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1943. P. 108. 
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riculum is solved; student life, for instance, becomes the life of study. 
Whatever the limitations of Hcibert Spencer may have been, no one 
can sensibly disagree with him concerning “the enormous importance 
of determining in some rational way what things are really most worth 
learning.” No one? Yet many educators do disagree with him. For 
the curriculum is not something which it is fashionable to ponder; and 
as for being rational about it, few oddities are more suspect. The 
problem itself is given up as hopeless, or at any rate as one for which 
there is “no time.” That is to say, it is not accepted as a real problem. 
Were it so accepted, and its importance granted, its solution might be 
within the bounds of likelihood. 

It is worthy of note, therefore, that along with a greatly in- 
creased interest in the curriculum for general education, efforts 
are being made to improve the quality of college teaching. Some 
persons have assumed that if a man knew his subject, he could 
teach it in college. The assumption* apparently did not apply to 
teachers in the elementary and high schools. There is now a 
growing conviction that a peison may know his subject ever so 
well, that knowledge is indispensable, yet knowledge alone may 
not give assurance that one who possesses it will be a satisfactory, 
much less an inspiring, teacher. Progi ams may be splendid, ma- 
terials may be at hand, but teachers must be in full sympathy 
with them, skilled bv natural gifts and training to present them 
in a maimer that wall cieate enthusiastic participation on the part 
of students; otherwise, \ erv little learning will result. Students 
will continue to characterize some efforts at teacliing “as a waste 
of time.” If this point is of impoitanee for all colleges and uni- 
versities, it is more so for community colleges. One of the basic 
boasts of the latter is that faculty members are in aster- teachers; 
that they are more vitally interested m the classroom and student 
contacts than they are in research. This claim of community 
colleges must be demonstrated in fact. It is not enough merely 
to make the claim. 

To this end, a number of universities are in the process of plan- 
ning programs for the education of teachers foi community col- 
leges. The University of Texas has probably gone as far in this 
direction as any in the United States, especially with the projec- 
tion of comprehensive areas f6r a graduate curriculum. In gen- 
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eral, the Texas plan calls for a two-year program along the fol- 
lowing lines: the candidate for the degree (not specified at this 
writing) will pursue studies in his major teaching field to a point 
where competence to teach in the community college will be as- 
sured. Subjects offered in these institutions do not require the 
extensive amount of research in a single field usually found neces- 
sary for the doctor of philosophy degree. The teacher of chem- 
istry, for instance, in the community college is not expected to in- 
struct students in advanced specialized studies, but he must be 
able to do excellent work in basic courses. Whenever the candi- 
date s graduate study plan includes enough work in his special 
field, he then selects closely related subjects. Chemistry teach- 
ers will be advised to elect other science subjects for the puipose 
of attaining greater breadth of understanding of the interrelated 
aspects of the world and man’s relations to it. In this manner, 
it is hoped that the future teacher will attain both specialized 
knowledge and general education in the field of science. The 
great majority of students in community colleges probably study 
not more than one or two science subjects. 

Moreover, adult education is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant function of these institutions. If science teachers, for some 
time to come, are destined to offer the more traditional type of 
courses, there are no valid reasons why they cannot present them 
in their broader aspects. The course, for example, may be called 
General Inorganic Chemistry, but relationships with other sci- 
ences and the bearing of all science on the advancement and cul- 
tuie of the human race could very well become an integrated 
aspect of its presentation. 

The author was fortunate in his undergraduate days to take a 
course called Chemistry' of Everyday Life. Biology had been 
taken as the required laboratory science. Instruction was excel- 
lent and lifelong values for a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of flora and fauna have resulted The course, however, was 
taught as a prerequisite for further study of the life sciences; 
long hours were spent in collecting and classifying specimens or in 
technical laboratory procedures. In contrast to the course in 
biology, Chemistry of Everyday Life was presented by means of 
carefully selected and planned demonstrations; lectures by a 
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master-teacher who by natural gifts, training, and experience ar- 
rested the attention and aroused the interest of his students. As 
the name of the course implies, it was designed and presented to 
give students something of a breadth of understanding of scientific 
principles in relation to man’s everyday life. Looking back across 
the years, the author can say frankly that insights given and in- 
terests created by this course have probably been as fully valu- 
able as the longer and more teclmical study of biology. Chemis- 
try of Everyday Life at the college was short-lived, because tradi- 
tion smothered it in its cradle. 

President Conant is attempting to demonstrate at Harvard the 
workability of his thesis “that science can best be understood by 
laymen through close study of a few relatively simple case his- 
tories.” 10 Universities interested in the education of community- 
college teachers in the field of science and curriculum builders in 
these colleges would do well to observe the Harvard experiment. 
President Conant’s “proposal for the reform of the scientific edu- 
cation of the layman” should be carefully considered by the com- 
munity 7 college: 11 

Let me now be specific as to xny proposal for the reform of the 
scientific education of the layman. What I propose is the establish- 
ment of one or more courses at the college level on the Tactics and 
Strategy of Science. Tin* objective would be to give a greater degree 
ol understanding of science by the close study ol a relatively few 
historical examples of the development of science. I suggest courses 
at the college level, for I do not believe they could be introduced 
earlier in a student’s education; but there is no reason why they could 
not become important parts of piograms of adult education. Indeed, 
such courses might well prove particularly suitable for older groups of 
men and women. 

The Texas plan for community -college teachers further pro- 
vides for studies in the history and philosophy of education with 
special reference to the community college itself. The Teacher 
Preparation Committee of the American Association of Junior 

10 Conant, James B. On Understanding Science. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. P. 1. 

11 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Colleges and the executive officers of the Association have been 
engaged in promoting a number of plans for better understand- 
ing of the unique nature and place of the movement in American 
education. It is well known that large numbers of teachers have 
very limited knowledge or appreciation of the movement. There- 
fore, in-service study groups have been foimed among com- 
munity-college faculties, preregistration seminars have been held, 
and summer workshops are in the process of being developed 
rather extensively. 

During the summer of 1949, for instance, twenty-seven uni- 
versities provided for workshops, seminars, or regular courses of 
study in community-college education. They were located at Har- 
vard and down the Eastern Seaboard to the University of Florida; 
across the South and West to the University of Texas, University of 
Denver, University of Colorado, University of Utah, and the Uni- 
versity of California; up the West Coast to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, the University of Washington, and the Washing- 
ton State College; through the North Central states from Drake 
University, Iowa State University, University ot Illinois, North- 
western University, and University of Michigan. The summer 
workshop program represents a vital and ovtensh e cooperative pro- 
gram by universities for professional assistance to the community- 
college movement. The program is predicated on the thesis that 
one of the indispensable needs of the community college is a 
better understanding of its philosophy by staff members and 
teachers. It is expected that summer workshops trray be ex- 
panded in a number of universities into frrll graduate offerings 
similar to those given at the University' of Chicago for a number 
of years and the new program at the University of Texas. 

A- third salient feature of the Texas plan deals with teaching 
techniques. The Committee on the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education appointed by the American Council on Education 
has something to say in its final report about this particular mat- 
ter, although it is dealt with rather sparingly: 12 

12 Cooperation in General Education, A Final Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Cooperative Study in General Education. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947. P. 219. 
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It is clear that the committee believes that graduate-school training 
should be modified so as to provide a broader base for specialization, 
some time for relating specialized work to other fields, and some train- 
ing directed toward the actual problems of college teaching including 
some supervised practice in college instruction in programs of general 
education. The Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges have long urged this reform, and it is 
to be hoped that some of the leading graduate schools will pioneer in 
the development of effective educational programs for college teachers. 

At the University of Texas, teaching techniques will go further 
than “some supervised practice in college teaching.” At least a 
half year, and some people recommend a full year, is to he spent 
in a leaching internship. Even so, it is of considerable concern 
that teachers who use the spoken word to a great extent should be 
able to speak clearly and effectively. Try to imagine, if you can, 
an actor, singer, or radio announcer without voice training for 
enunciation and diction! The author recalls, although the case 
is extreme, a teacher with his Ph.D. in economics from one of the 
leading universities whose pronunciation sounded like the fol- 
lowing might be pronounced: “Now, Mr. Shoptawr, what is the 
lawr in Utalir?” Another teacher in a graduate school constantly 
interrupted his train of thought with so many “oohs,” “aahs,” 
giunts, repetitions, and backlashes that his students character- 
ized Ills lectures as “that damned endurance test.” 

Now, just a final word regarding the teacher in general edu- 
cation. We may have a splendid curriculum, ample materials for 
the various disciplines in the program, faculty members who have 
been educated in these broad areas of learning and trained in 
techniques for their presentation and yet not have general edu- 
cation. Obviouslv, the process of integration goes on, if at all, 
in the minds of teachers and students. The teacher of general 
education must be capable of setting up what may be called, to 
use an atomic expression, a chain of mental reactions. His stu- 
dents must be inspired to indulge on a broad basis in connection 
forming; to think through to the logical implications of facts; to 
reason regarding the results of their practical applications. Per- 
haps the author may be aiming at standards that arc not easily 
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attainable. This is fully admitted. Yet it is useless to discuss 
geneial education unless we discover how it is to be done as well 
as what needs to be done. If a generation of master-teachers is 
reared, schooled, and skilled in the art and science of instructing 
in honestly conceived programs of gcncial education, the intel- 
lectual quality of the piofcssion as a whole will be lifted to a 
higl ler level. Regardless of subject or aieas to be selected for 
the program, in the last anal) sis genera* education means the 
ability and habit of making geneial i/a tions and evaluations, 
reaching logical conclusions, and foinung sound judgments. 

In 1918 the Bi itisli Pailiamcnt passed a law called the Fisher 
Act. Its puipose was the establishment of day continuation 
schools. The movement piactieally failed and was leplaced by 
the Education Act of 1944. In appraising the reasons for the 
failure of the Fisher Act, British eutics 11 pointed out one of spe- 
cial significance for community colleges in the United States. 

The second cause was the lack oi suitable teachers. The new scheme 
naturally attracted many who weie enthusiastic and leady to cxpi iimcnt 
with new methods and appioaclics, but there was no caiefully thought- 
out course of tiaimng for them and few of (he assistant stall had ade- 
quate experience of woikmg boys and girls oi of their woikmg en- 
vironment Added to this was the reluctance ol many successful 
teachers in other types of education to transfer to work that was being 
established in unpromising conditions. 

Under the Education Act of 1944, eveiy leachei foi county col- 
leges (the present name of the movement), icgai die ss of his edu- 
cation and experience, will be lequiied to spend at least six 
months in special training. While county colleges in England 
and Scotland diflei m a number of respects fiom the community 
colleges of the United States, theic are some sinking similarities. 
One of these is found in the need for special education, training, 
and indoctrination of the people who will do the teaching. 

li Ministry of Education. Youth’s Opportunity, Further Education in 
County Colleges London Ilis Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946. Pamphlet 
3, p 5. 
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What Is Being Done 

In the foregoing section of this chapter, some basic problems 
in respect to general education in community colleges have been 
identified and partial solutions suggested. This chapter is not in- 
tended to be an analysis of general education, but rather a con- 
sideration for implementing a reasonable program of such studies 
in community colleges. The author wishes to call attention to 
the list of writings that may be consulted by students who wish 
to explore the field of general education." A great deal has been 
written and more will be as various schemes are tried out. Gen- 
eral education is approaching the time when it will become an 
organized movement. The University oi Denver set up a work- 
shop in general education during the summer of 1949 with the 
purpose of helping “the many colleges and secondary schools that 
are seriously exploring the problems of general education and 
experimenting with new approaches and new programs. Oppor- 
tunities for cooperative study and interchange of experience, with 
the assistance of qualified specialists, lia\e been extremely lim- 
ited. The university is providing one of the first possibilities for 
such study.” Similar workshops were held at Michigan State 
College during the summers of 1918 and 1949; the junior-college 
workshop at the University of Utah in 1949 was devoted ex- 
clusively to general education at the request of those who par- 
ticipated in it; practically all of the twenty-seven seminars, 
courses of study, and workshops in junior-college education dur- 
ing 1949 gave a great deal of attention to general education. 

In the capacity of editor of American Juniot Colleges, second 

• 

31 Brouwer, Paul J. Student Personnel Set vice., in General Education . 
Washington, D.C.: American Council Education, 1949. 

Cooperation in General Education , A Final Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Study in General Education. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 

Dunkel, Howard Baker. General Education in the Humanities. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947. 

Levi, Albert William. General Education in the Social Studies. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 
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edition, 1948, lb the author had an opportunity to examine exhibits 
from more than five hundred junior and community colleges. 
Those who may be interested in a composite picture of curricu- 
lar offerings may consult this publication. The Community Col- 
lege is not a status study and, therefore, general exhibits are not 
presented. Some of the trends, however, are listed with examples 
for illustrative purposes. 

A considerable number of junior or community colleges have a 
tendency to call subjects such as English composition, American 
history, government and institutions, general education. In a 
sense, this may be true; but in the understanding that broad areas 
in the various subject-matter fields arc to be presented, the de- 
scription is overdrawn. It is usually understood that traditional 
English composition gives way in a program of gencial education 
to one organized and pursued in communications. It involves far 
more than technical study of grammar, theme writing, and criti- 
cism in class and conference sessions, consideration of models of 
various types of composition with emphasis on spelling, sentence 
structuie, punctuation, the paiagraph, and so on. Descriptions 
of courses in English composition seldom approach the statements 
found for this course at the Basic College 1 of Michigan State Col- 
lege, 10 even though such eouises may be calk'd general education. 

1. Written and Spoken English ( Communication ) . Everybody but 
a hermit talks. Everyone not illiterate wiites. The eflective person 
talks and vviites clearly, logically, and concisely. He also reads and 
listens with understanding and critical evaluation. The soldier issuing 
or carrying out order*, the salesman olleiing his goods, the farmer 
attending his co-op meeting, the mother managing her home, the re- 
search worker interpreting his findings- these illustrate the fact that 
everyone finds a need for cffecthe communication oiten as pressing 
as that of the platform speaker or writer of books. 

The woik of this course in communication reflects these various 
needs. The studint speaks, writes, and studies the mechanics of both 

18 Bogue, Jesse P. (Ed ) American Junior Colleges. 2d ed. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 

16 The Basic College , A Netu , P tactical Approach to the Needs and 
Interests of All Students. East Lansing, Mich.; Michigan State College, 
October, 1946, 4l (7 ) :4. 
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skills. Effective communication depends on the logical organization 
of ideas and on considerations of interest, clarity, and brevity. It 
involves skillful use of the tools of the grammarian, the primary con- 
cern being how to use such tools rather than what to name them. All 
writing in this course is done in writing laboratories under the guidance 
of experienced teachers. 

There are other objectives, too. This course should teach an ap- 
preciation of the resources, beauty, and dignity of the English lan- 
guage; an understanding of the role communication plays in the func- 
tioning of a democracy; and an acceptance of responsibility for in- 
tellectual honesty in writing and speaking. 

The course description of communications of the Basic College 
is one part of what is called a “new, practical approach to the 
needs and interests of all students.” All colleges, both junior and 
senior, would do well to use precise terms in describing programs 
of general studies. Less confusion will result if colleges will an- 
nounce their plans and philosophies in a forthright manner with- 
out attempts to straddle educational fence's by employing new 
terms for old practices. It is not implied that dishonesty is de- 
liberately practiced; nevertheless, confusion is the end result. 
Confusion may cause as much damage as dishonesty. Someone 
has said that one man can’t tell a lie, another can’t tell the truth, 
but the third is the worst, because he can’t tell the difference. 

An excellent example of just what is meant by a clear, forth- 
right position may be found in the statement of philosophy of 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. The author 
has visited this college and studied its program. While it is diffi- 
cult to give it a particular classification, it would probably ap- 
proach the truth to sa) that Bradford is “evolutionarv-progt es- 
sive” in the best sense of the term as it applies to its total educa- 
tional program, content of courst. methods of presentation, and 
student personnel procedures. Bradford offers both academic 
and general curricula, but a general curriculum is not called gen- 
eral education. There aie two survey courses, one in physical 
sciences and the other in biological sciences. Neither is described 
as general education, but simply “designed for general students. 
Apparently, the administration and faculty of this college do not 
plan to use the term “general education ’ unless and until it can 
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be presented in fact as well as in name. In part, the position of 
Bradford 17 is as follows: 

Bradford, a junior college for young women, has a well-defined 
educational policy that may be stated simply. Bradford believes that 
the function of education in the first two collegiate years is to supply 
a basic minimum of instruction in material vital to the ultimate well- 
being of every 7 student, regardless of what her future occupation or 
way of life may be. It is Bradfords conviction that this basic minimum 
is to be found in the liberal arts and sciences; that such knowledge is 
essential to a well-rounded development of intellect and character and 
to satisfaction in life; and that this way is the best way in which to 
provide a foundation on which to build later. . . . 

This philosophy of education implies a certain amount of standard- 
ization. The fundamental problems of existence are common to 
humanity, and Bradfoid believes that all its students need certain 
courses that help to solve these problems. It does not therefore follow 
that the program offered at Bradford is rigid. Actually a high degree 
of flexibility is sought for and attained, but flexibility within a carefully 
chosen province— the piovinee of the libeial arts and sciences. Here 
a wide variety of choice is made 4 available, in older that the girl with 
particular talents or interests may develop them as fully as is consistent 
with the larger plan governing her education as a whole. . . . 

This, then, in brief, is the educational philosophy on which Brad- 
ford bases its work. In this time of rapid change, no institution can 
remain static; and in innumerable details Bradford is constantly mod- 
ifying current practices, to keep them abieast of contempoiary needs. 
To what extent the future will demand further change, no one can 
say, though change there is bound to be. That these changes, as 
they become necessary, may be made within the basic framework 
herein presented seems likely. 

The cause of general education can be advanced more securely 
and rapidly by a gradual process of internal adjustment and 
change in content of courses, constant efforts to integrate and cor- 
relate the various disciplines, improvement of instructors’ under- 
standing of and sympathy with methods and objectives than by 
changing names. From the author's acquaintance with Bradford, 

17 Bradford Junior College Bulletin , Bradford, Mass., January, 1949, 
17 (1) : 16-17. 
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it is safe to say that “every effort is being made to assist students 
in solving the problems that confront them and to give them the 
kind of advice that will make them discriminating, self-reliant 
adults.” This is an approach to general education whether or not 
it is so called. This example has been cited for the express pur- 
pose of showing that the goal can be attained by “evolutionary- 
progressive” changes within the total framework of a college 
program for mature evaluation, sound judgment, and ability to 
reason to logical conclusions and to think through problems for 
their implications and applications. 

Another junior college in Massachusetts, Pine Manor at Welles- 
ley, carried on extensive studies within its faculty a few years 
ago and adopted a new program as a result. The position of 
Fine Manor JS is set forth as follows: 

Pine Manor Junior College offers a two-year plan for general educa- 
tion in the fields of liberal and fine arts. This plan is the result of a 
caicful reconsideration of the cuniculum in the light of current edu- 
cational trends and is based on the belief that courses should be devel- 
oped as integral paits oi a body of knowledge essential to personal 
competence and intelligent community li\ing. In the major areas of 
communication, the natural sciences, the social studies, and humanities, 
required basic courses are designed to give the student an over-all 
view of the field of knowledge, while a wide choice ol coordinated 
electives gives opportunity for the development of individual interests 
and aptitudes. . . . 

As has been already announced, the curriculum at Pine Manor 
Junior College has hern somewhat altered in response to a study of 
trends in education as reflected throughout the country. 

For all students there is a universal requiiement of four basic sub- 
jects, one each in the fields of English, social studies, science, and 
humanities. Of these four, the basic course in English must be taken 
in the first year, and the basic coin.*' in humanities in the second year. 
The other two basic courses may be taken in either year. 

Three of the basic courses are commendable in their approach 
to general education, namely, the humanities, history, and sci- 

18 Pine Manor Junior College Catalog . Wellesley, Mass.: November 
1949, 13-14, 24. 
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ence. Our Cultural Heritage is the designation used for the hu- 
manities and is announced as “a comprehensive study of the de- 
velopment of philosophy, literature, architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and music from the Greeks to the present day.” The United 
States in a World Setting is described in part as “a survey of sig- 
nificant forces and events in the liistory of western Europe that 
have influenced American philosophy and institutions. The main 
emphasis in the course is on the development of the United States 
—the basic factors that have affected our thinking and our history, 
the major problems that have arisen with the evolution of our 
political, economic, and social institutions. The last quarter is 
devoted to a study of the United States as a world power.” The 
aim of the course is “to prepare students for vital and constructive 
citizenship.” Introduction to Science aims at “a fundamental 
knowledge of both the physical and biological sciences, so that 
students may live more intelligently in a scientific world.” The 
author wonders, however, why English composition, “a course in 
fundamentals for those who need it, for others, training* in good 
writing in a variety of modern fotms; reading in contemporary 
literature,” was not developed for some of the more vital aspects 
of communications as a whole. This question is raised especially 
in view of the approach made by the college in the humanities, 
history, and science. 

The Board of Education of Chicago maintains the Chicago 
City Junior College in three blanches— Her zl, Wilson, and Wiigbt. 
General education is organized around four suivey courses re- 
quired of all students. They must pass comprehensive examina- 
tions in each field before they are qualified for graduation. Tenta- 
tive credit only is granted on completion of the first half of a 
year’s course; the final comprehensive is designed to cover the 
work for the entire year and is prepared by the Department of 
Examinations in cooperation with the faculties concerned. The 
four general fields are: biological sciences, humanities, physical 
sciences, and social sciences. The basic cuiriculum constitutes 
the framework for die organization of each student’s program of 
studies with allowance for a total of thirty semester hours of 
credit in subjects elected by students in keeping with their in- 
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terests, abilities, and with the assistance of counseling services. 
The framework of the program may be seen in the following : 19 


Tin: Basic Curriculum 

All two-year curricula include prescribed courses in English, social 
science, biological science, physical science, humanities, and physical 
education. These courses constitute the basic curriculum. They are 
designed to introduce the student to the principal fields of knowledge 
and to provide; the breadth of training desirable in a well-rounded edu- 
cation. Competent counselors assist each student in choosing elective 
subjects, in addition to the basic subjects, so as to adapt the curriculum 
to the educational or vocational plans of the individual. The follow- 
ing summary show.s the usual distribution of basic and elective sub- 
jects throughout the two years. 


First Yeah 



Semester 


Semester 


hours ' 


hours' 

First semester 

credit 

Second semester 

credit 

English Composition . . . . 

3 

English Composition, or 


Social Science 101 

3 

elective 

3 

Physical Science 101, or 


Social Science 102 

3 

Biological Science 101 

3 

Physical Science 102, or 


Electives 

6 

Biological Science 102 

3 


1 

Electives 

6 



• Physical Education 

1 

Total 

... 16 


— 



Total 

16 


Sec om) 

Ykir 



Semester 


Semester 


hours ' 


hours' 

First semester 

credit 

Second semester 

credit 

Humanities 201 

3 

Humanities 202 

3 

Physical Science 101. or 


Physical Science 102, or 


Biological Science 101 

3 

Biological Science 102 . . . . 

3 

Electives 

9 

Electi\ es 

9 

Physical Education 

1 

Physical Education 

1 

Total 

, . . . 16 

Total 

16 

The Chicago City Junior College 

Announrement. Chicago, 111. 

: 1946- 


1947. P. 17. 
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Significant developments in general education arc taking place 
at some of the senior institutions. The Basic College of Michigan 
State College has been previously referred to; at the University of 
Chicago a program is organized on the basis of four years, begin- 
ning with the traditional third year of high school and ending 
with the second year of college; others arc the lower division of 
the University of Florida, the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, and the General College of Boston University. 
There are still others, but those who are interested in this devel- 
opment may discover general trends and divergent patterns by 
consulting announcements and programs of the institutions heie 
named. Because the General College of Boston University is a 
two-year institution, it may be well to give iuither attention to 
its philosophy and program with special leference to its bearing 
on general education in the community college. It was estab- 
lished in 19-46 with the declared purpose of being “one attempt 
to restore collegiate training to meaningful and intelligent unity, 
with some relation to the actual, present, obser\ able, •complex 
world in which we live.” The philosophy of the Geneial Col- 
lege *’ c is set forth in the following statements: 

The General College is devoted exclusively to the task of providing 
a thorough general ccluralion for all its students. The curriculum rep- 
resents a definite reform of the conventional college program; its 
primary purpose is to lelate the cultural background and knowledge of 
our time to the shifting complexities of piesent-day aflairs and of 
modem life problems. 

Here general education is conceived in a new pattern which shifts 
the whole emphasis of college education in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. Turning from the conventional stress upon memorization 
of facts or the acquisition of knowledge and techniques within narrow 
fields— such as chemistry, physics, psychology, sociology', or English 
literature— it converts the educational process to the goal of knowledge 
and understanding in its broadest sense. The role of general education 
at Boston University is to relate the students' mental and educational 
processes, not only within the college curriculum, but also to establish 
functional relationships with the problems of successful and intelligent 
living in a world of accelerated change. The aim is to equip the 

20 Boston University Bulletin, Boston, Mass., Jan. 29, 1948, 37 (4): 11— 13. 
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student with the means for responsible adjustment to that complex 
social environment within which he must operate, locally on the level 
of the worker and citizen, and nationally and internationally as a mem- 
ber of the world community. ♦ . „ 

“Total Integration* versus “Partial Integration” 

In response to the demand for academic reform, many educational 
institutions throughout the country are now in the process of setting 
up broad courses of instruction which include material drawn from 
several related fields. Most commonly, the subject matter for these 
programs is presented in an “end-to-end” fashion, in which the student 
is iutioduced to selected material drawn, tor example, first from 
physics, then in turn from chemistry, geology, and biology. Not in- 
irequently, these subjects are taught by a sciies of specialists who cover 
their own fields exclusively. Such a course differs little from the con- 
ditional “survey course,” save perhaps in the time devoted thereto, 
and number of credit hours assigned. At best, such a program may 
correlate and integrate in a single collide material drawn separately 
from the broad area of science , or social science , or the humanities. 

The primary distinction of the General College program derives 
from the “total integration” of its program of study, in contrast to these 
instances of “partial integration.” The aim is to unify our courses of 
instruction so that they constitute, in effect, one single course, in 
which the material drawn 10m all fields is synchronized and correlated 
at every feasible point to emphasize significant relationships and to 
promote" meaningful generalizations, consistent knowledgeable atti- 
tudes, and ciitical appreciation. Theic are no limits to the area in 
which such helpful relations may be established, and in this program 
no field or subject is out of bounds. 

As differentiated from the “partial integration” now becoming con- 
ventional to college curricula, the aim of general education thus de- 
fined is the search for interrelatioi d;ips wherc\er they naturally exist 
and whenever these cro^s references may aid in understanding and in 
dealing with the everyday affairs of life. It is our thesis, furthermore, 
that these facts, rules, scientific laws or principles are most useful 
when brought into relationship through the consideration of complex 
practical problems. It is not enough, tor example, that the student 
should know the principles of animal and human learning, human 
motivation, cultural patterns, or Christian ethics. Nor docs it suffice 
even when these subjects are woven into a meaningful pattern. To be 
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fully effective this material must be related in addition to general 
biology, physiology, and the principles of genetics, as well as to kin- 
dred precepts drawn from economics, the problems of labor relations, 
and generally, to a consideration of social stresses and strains. Like- 
wise, a knowledge of the laws of physics, mechanic's, and electricity 
does not meet the demands of general education until the student has 
been enabled to understand their relationships to biology, physiology, 
psychology, and sociology, and more broadly, to the social implications 
of such a project, for instance, as the Missouri Valley Authority; and 
all these, furthermore, must be brought into line with the practical 
problems of population, production, and distribution. 

The function of counseling and guidance receives a great deal 
of attention throughout both years in the Gencial College as an 
integral part of the total program. The reason is the expressed 
conviction that general education should precede the selection 
of a field of specialization and further that “an educated” voca- 
tional choice can be made by following this method. The pro- 
gram of the college is piesented as Fields of Study: - 1 

First Year 

1. Introduction to Science. Five hours a week throughout the year 

(9 hours’ credit). 

2. Human Relations (Introduction to Social Science). Five horns a 

week throughout the year (30 horns’ credit). 

3. English and the' Humanities. Five hours a week throughout the 

year (10 hours’ credit). 

4. Personal and Occupation Psychology. One hour a week throughout 

the year (2 hours’ credit). 

5. Physical Education or Military Science (R.O.T.C.). For men. 

a . Physical Education. Two hours a week throughout the year (1 
hour credit). 

b. Military Science 1 and 2. Three hours a week throughout the 
year (2 hours’ credit). 

Physical Education for Women. Two hours a week throughout the 
year (1 hour credit). 

Personal Hygiene for Women. One hour one semester (1 hour 
credit). 

ai Jfcid.,p. 21. “ 
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Second Year 

1. Science. Four hours a week throughout the year (7 hours’ credit). 

2. Human Relations. Four hours a week throughout the year (7 hours' 

credit). 

3. English and the Humanities. Four hours a week throughout the 

year (8 hours' credit). 

4. Political Economy. Four hours a week throughout the year (9 hours' 

credit). 

5. Physical Education or Military Science (RO.TC ). For men. 

a. Physical Education. Two horns a week throughout the year 
(1 hour credit). 

b. Military Science 3 and 4. Thiee hours a week throughout the 
year (2 hour*' credit). 

Physical Education for Women. Two hours a week throughout 
the year (1 hour credit). 

Total Intfgration 

The general scheme for total integration at the General Col- 
lege of Boston Univcisity is illustiated in Fig. 4. The plan is 
clear and needs no further comment. It may be said, however, 
that the General College scheme as a whole might be too “tight” 
for the average community college. It is one completely unified 
program with little or no opportunity allowed for electives. Nev- 
ertheless, there aie real values in the plan. They are worthy of 
thoughtful consideration The framework of the Chicago City 
Junior College would lend itself for adoption among community 
colleges because it offers a basic progiam with room for electives. 
Perhaps some privately controlled junior colleges could seriqjisly 
consider the Boston plan. Students should be appraised in ad- 
vance of its nature and the limitations imposed foi electives. 
Moreover, General College operates within the total organization 
of Boston Univeisity and probably does not face some of the 
problems for the acceptance of credit that might be experienced 
by community colleges in some sections of the United States, It 
would be well for a community college, should it consider the 
adoption of the Boston plan, to arrange for working agreements 
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with senior institutions for recognition of graduates who might 
wish to advance into upper division specialization. 

It appeals to this author that community colleges in the state 
of Florida should enjoy an almost ideal situation with respect to 
general education and its full recognition by the state university. 
Florida will probably experience a great expansion in its com- 
munity-college program under the influence of the Minimum 
Foundation Law passed in 1947. Certain principles for educa- 
tional cooperation have been pointed out in Chap. 6. The imple- 
mentation ot a far-reaching and sympathetic scheme for such co- 
operation in general education in Floiida is not only entirely 
possible but highly desirable. It can be given in community 
colleges for students who desire tv o years only of general educa- 
tion, for those who will pursue two-} ear programs of general and 
\ocational education, and for students who wish to transfer after 
graduation to the slate univeisit) s}stem. If the majority of 
senior colleges and universities had general-education plans simi- 
lar to those now in a limited number of institutions, general edu- 
cation in community colleges could naturally move ahead very 
iapidl}. The movement is on its way, but lime and patient un- 
derstanding between many difleicnt t)pes of institutions will be 
required belore all-out plans can be wisely adopted. 

SUMMARY 

The author has attempted to point out that in real life there is 
no dichotomy between Using and making a living, they are but 
two phases of the same thing and whatever helps one also helps 
the other; general education is aimed at the development of 
habits of thought and emotional stability by which the individual 
may not only adjust himself to his environment but also adjust 
environment to himself; narrow fields ol specialization, either 
academic or vocational, are equally unacceptable in the commun- 
ity college. Difficulties to be faced in implementing general edu- 
cation have been recognized, and certain trends have been identi- 
fid with special reference to staff and faculty members who hold 
the key to its success or failure. Some examples of actual devel- 
opments have been given with a few suggestions Tfor cooperation 
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all along the educational line. Perhaps a progressive, evolution- 
ary process toward the goal of better educational programs will, 
in the long run, be better for all concerned than attempts to ef- 
fect changes that may be too radical, and it will certainly be far 
superior to tendencies to alter names without realistic alteration 
of substance. Programs, materials, and teachers are important, 
the end result to be attained is the thoughtful, judicious, self- 
reliant adult. 



Chapter 8. TECHNICAL EDUCATION TN 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Traditionally, education in the United States has been caught 
short at two segments. One has been in basic research; the other, 
at the intermediate level of education and training for technical 
positions. Until more recently, we have depended largely on 
European countries for much of our knowledge derived from 
basic scientific reseaieh and for the supply of labor in many 
highly technical occupations. Two disastrous world wars within 
the lifetime of vast numbers of people' and the drastic curtailment 
of immigration to the United States have, among other factors 
and reasons, made it absolutely necessary to develop these two 
missing segments in our educational piograms. 

Tn both fields, therefore, America’s needs have been acute, 
especially during the years of our swift technological progress in 
the twentieth century and by reason of new and frightful employ- 
ment of present-day means of warfare. In the interest of na- 
tional security, self-defense, sur\i\al as a free people, we have 
been shocked into the realization that our position among the na- 
tions and our traditional freedoms can be maintained only as 
we apply ourselves to basic research on the one hand, and on 
the other to the education and training of the right kind and 
proper numbers of technicians. Over the long pull, we can no 
longer depend with security on stockpiling knowledge and skills 
from other nations. It is a commonly known fact that science has 
developed several weapons of warfare almost any one of wliich 
could mean the total destruction of civilization. Wc find our- 
selves in a race between the acquisition and application of knowl- 
edge for the mastery of our physical environment and the indif- 
ference or general ignorance that would retard the attainment of 
these objectives. 
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Of greater importance, however, than national defense is the 
issue of national welfare and basic security to be attained by ex- 
tensive conservation of our natural resources. Anyone who has 
read Henry Fairfield Osborn's Our Plundered Planet 1 will realize, 
even if he accepts only a partial amount of the author's conten- 
tions, that the prosperity and stability of the nation in times of 
peace and its ability to defend itself in times of war must be 
founded in the last analysis on the soil. Thus, we may witness 
the development of movements such as the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, organized in 1935, one purpose of which is 
the creation of materials and wealth rather than the exploitation 
of natural resources. Dr. Karl T. Compton/ chairman, Research 
and Development Board of the National Military Establishment, 
at the Third Dearborn Conference in 1937, said: 

To my mind, the most significant of all encouraging signs is the phe- 
nomenal growth of this farm chenmrgic movement which is now 
sweeping the country despite opposition from those who misunder- 
stand it or who believe that their personal interests will be served by 
its failure. But it will not fail, because it is pointed in the eight di- 
rection of progress; it is based on the new philosophy of creating 
wealth and opportunity lor all rather than the age-old instinct of 
taking wealth from others; it is essentially cooperative between agri- 
culture, industry, and the general public, rather than competitive be- 
tween them. 

Presently, therefore, wc are engaged in the creation of the 
National Science Foundation, in the implementation of extensive 
basic research projects in colleges and universities, and the estab- 
lishment of special institutes for original research in the field of 
health such as the National Health Institutes at Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Dr. E. U. Condon, director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, stated the case for research in an address 3 on “Science 
and the National Welfare." lie said: 

1 Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Our Plundered Planet. Boston: Little, Biown 
& Company, 1948. 

2 Weibel, R. O., and Burlison, W. L. “What Is Chemurgyr” Think , 
March, 1949, 15(3) :3. 

3 Condon, E. U., director of National Buieau of Standards. Address on 
“Science and the National Welfare.” Washington, D.C.: American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories, Dec. 8, 1947. P. 1. 
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Society is at this moment at the threshold of an undreamed of mas- 
tery of our material environment, for science, which provides that 
mastery, is in its Golden Age. 

In particular, achievements in nuclear physics promise incredible 
advances in the years ahead. Energy from atomic power plants has 
been much talked about, but even more important are the tools pro- 
vided by nuclear physics for research in other fields. Radioactive iso- 
topes, for example, will permit us to explore the structures and con- 
stitution of molecular aggregates, for such isotopes can be introduced 
into a system as scientific detectives. They will behave as the usual 
atoms of the particular element behave, and they can be traced and 
studied by means of the radiation they emit. Tracer studies of this 
kind will unravel secrets in biology, physiology, medicine, chemistry, 
and metallurgy. 

Dr. Condon then listed and explained that in several fields 
America had in previous soars depended on basic research by 
European scientists. Basic knowledge regarding atomic energy 
was largely developed by scientists in Europe, and European 
scientists who came to tins country contributed heavily to Amer- 
ica s success. While Ameiican scientists ha\e made significant 
contributions to research in radar, during the first half of the 
recent woild war they depended quite largely on British scien- 
tists. Other fields have been synthetic mbbei and optical glass. 
Moreover, the 10 billion dollar construction industry lags toi lack 
of basic research, and the same can be said for many pioblems in 
mental health. The lange fiom atomic energy to mental health 
may appear to be a rather wide one, hut the end results for the 
general welfare of the nation and the world hinge on the concur- 
rent development of all phases of scientific and social inquiry. 
Science itself not only affects general human welfare, but also it 
is retarded or advanced by human factors and cannot be di- 
vorced from the total scheme of social and personal well-being 
and recognition. Even il we have restricted, objective scientific 
ends in view, what happens to the minds and emotions of men 
inevitably affects those more immediate results. 

There are no valid reasons to belabor the argument for gen- 
eral welfare except that its clear understanding is not always 
appreciated as a condition for proper progress ii t scientific fields 
of inquiry and practical development. An editorial in Chemical 
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Engineering 4 states the case for research as it may be affected 
by the infiltration of personnel with Communist leanings: 

No man can worship one god and create for another. The mere 
presence of such misfits (often planted) in a research organization 
can quickly create the seed for a cancerous growth of dissatisfaction, 
inefficiency, and disintegration. For there have always been cases— 
and there will almost certainly be more— w here professional research 
men have been taken in, albeit unwittingly, by the spurious logic of a 
handful of Communist or near-Comrnunist agitators. And, full of 
synthetic resentment and dissatisfaction, they become less than worth- 
less in any creative research effort. 

Creative research is, basically, a delicate state of mind that results 
from a rare fusion of knowledge, imagination, hard work, and un- 
wavering faith. Not the least ot these is faith. And by faith we 
mean belief in the moral right of the individual, in the organization 
for which he works, and in the system of enterprise that sponsors both. 
Foster this faith, and creative research will blossom and bear abun- 
dant fruit. Destroy it, and true creativeness will wither and die. 

It has been estimated that “for every thousand scientists ade- 
quate to contribute in a rather routine way, there is only one with 
great and inspiring creative ability.” It would appear to be clear 
that conditions should be well-nigh ideal for the discovery and 
development of this rarest of qualities for scientific and human 
progress. If the premise on which this thesis is based is sound 
and the facts as stated are correct, then the conclusion is logical 
that general social welfare constitutes the road on which scien- 
tific advancement is made. Our thesis, however, goes even fur- 
ther and leads us into a consideration of the special phases of 
education which are the real objectives of this chapter. We are 
concerned with the functions of technical education in the com- 
munity college. What has been written about pure research and 
its relation to progress on all fronts, not merely in science alone, 
bears directly and heavily on the kind of education needed for 
the operating engineer and all those who work on the level of 
applied science. The author's contention is that the same gen- 
eral conditions for man's well-being that contribute to the pro- 
fited Rottenness/' Chemical Engineering, May, 1949, 56(5) :90. 
Editorial. 
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ductiveness of research are also necessary for the proper appli- 
cation of the results of research. 

The Program for Technical Education 

The program for technical education in the community college 
is gradually but slowly emerging from newer basic concepts in 
the field of human relations. People are becoming increasingly 
convinced that the spirit and processes of democracy apply with 
equal force and value to business, industrial, and professional de- 
velopment as they do to any other aspect of life. There was a 
time when an employee, perhaps of less than professional stand- 
ing, was regarded as a hired “hand.” Today, however, in a demo- 
cratic society this concept is giving way to that of the dignity and 
worth of the man who labors with his hands; views him as a 
person endowed with all the rights, emotions, and desires of all 
men regardless of their so-called station in life; regards him as 
actuated with the same fundamental motivations and incentives 
common to all human beings; and emphasizes the force of this 
recognition in the worker’s productiveness. Labor can no longer 
with reason be classed as a commodity along with capital in- 
vested or goods produced, pioeessed, distributed, and consumed 
Labor at all levels ol employment repiesenls persons, and in this 
light employees must be considered and treated; in this light 
employees must consider and treat others. 

The author made inquiry of Dr. Dwayne Orton, director of edu- 
cation for International Business Machines Corporation, as to 
why the corporation supported its extensive educational pro- 
grams. In reply Dr. Orton 5 said: 

The foundation conviction which Mr. Wit son has is that “to build 
business you must build men”! This lias led to the development of 
educational activities thioughout the entire corporation. Much of 
this activity has no relationship whatever to the business processes 
or to the person's occupational activity. It is general education. It 
is leaven in the loaf of the organization to such an extent that educa- 
tional processes are used to develop ideas and policies in all levels of 
the organization where traditional industrial management would ac- 

b Extract from a personal letter from Dr. Dwayne Orton, Apr. 19, 1949. 
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complish the same things by regulations and directives. For example, 
a typical practice of developing more efficient methods in a business 
is for methods departments and specialists to study various operations 
and correct procedures for work simplification and more effective work 
flow. In IBM, we arc currently embarking on a program of methods 
refinement and simplification in one of our largest factories by the 
method of training each department manager (usually called foreman) 
in the doing of the job with his own people without the interference 
of the overlordship of specialists. In this process, we are relying on 
teaching rather than on the directive services of the expert and au- 
thoritarian approach of the outsider who dictates the job. It is also in 
contrast to the method of making absentee decisions at the policy 
level and passing them on down by order. 

The author of the above-quoted letter fuither stated the posi- 
tion of enlightened industrial opinion in an ai tide 0 entitled “Hu- 
man Relations Are Everybody’s Business.” 

“We want bread but we want roses, too.” This sign carried in a 
parade of protesting workers lcvcals in eloquent terms the # priority 
problem of American industry. “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
The fine standard of living developed by education and business cn- 
terpiise in America must be balanced by an equally fine standaid ol 
human relations. The paradors’ sign could have read: “We want a 
high standard of living but we want good human relations, also.” 

Here is the new frontier in American business. On the geographic 
frontier, w T e have learned how to discover and exploit the material re- 
sources of a great continent. On the technological frontier, we have 
opened up unlimited vistas of achievement through the application 
of science to human welfare. On the human frontier, the task is to 
cultivate and diaw out of human resources the finest personal quali- 
ties and social attitudes. On the technological frontier, w r e have 
learned how to compound metals and unite them in chemical and 
mechanical combinations to accomplish the most work with the mini- 
mum of strain and friction. On the human frontier, we must learn how 
to harmonize the diverse interests of people in the common tasks of 
humanity. . . . 

Strikers in parade are not alone in seeking the “roses.” They were 
merely reflecting in their way the most significant issue of our time. 

6 Orton, Dwayne. “Human Relations Are Everybody’s Business.” Duns 
Review , January, 1948. 
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Integrated Education 

The reader may he inclined to believe that the author is wan- 
dering far afield to arrive at the objective of technical education 
in the community college. Thus far, he may be able to follow 
the route of reasoning with some reservations as to the bearing 
of what has been written on the essential problems technicians 
at the intermediate level of occupations may be asked to solve. 
Present-day technology, howe\er, is cast in the total framework 
of world civilization and it cannot be separated from it, even 
though we may attempt to do so. Many important problems in 
the education of the technician, as of all other persons, are not 
technical in the restricted sense of the word. They are funda- 
mentally problems of human relations and as such they can be 
solved only as all persons involved in them approach common 
understandings. Because of this fact, it is not enough that 
there shall be general education lor the engineer ol professional 
rank or for the rare genius, the one in a thousand who is a crea- 
tive research specialist. In so far as possible, this knowledge must 
have universal sharing in a free, democratic society. “Educa- 
tion,” said Lord Brougham, “makes a people easy to lead, but dif- 
ficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible to enslave.” When 
Aristotle was asked how much superior educated men were to 
those who were uneducated, he replied, “As much as the living 
are to the dead.” 

Let us pursue this philosophy of technical education a step 
further. The Foundation for Integrated Education in an edi- 
torial summary 7 of discussions held on February 12, 1949, sets 
forth a thesis that “every stable society rests ultimately upon a 
generally accepted insight, which encompasses the science of a 
given era.” Moreover, the welfare and present safety of Amer- 
ican society, in the thinking ol at least some members of the 
Foundation, 8 can rest securely only on a synthesis of knowledge 
established on data and concepts of the twentieth century. 

7 “Integrative Research.” Main Currents in Modern Thought, Spring, 
1 949, 7 ( 1 ) : 4. Editorial summary. 

8 Ibid., p. 5. 
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The welfare and safety of American society, in particular, and of 
mankind in general, are deeply involved. The leaders of the Soviet 
Union appear to believe that they have such a correct and durable 
interpretation of man and nature that new scientific information may 
safely be accommodated into their dialectical framework. An honest 
and competent inquiry wil 1 show wherein they are mistaken, and help 
the Russian people, but it will also help us, although our problem 
differs. We are happily committed to certain magnificent ideals, such 
as freedom, equality of early opportunity, abundance, stability, and 
the like, but we have found our difficulties increasing since 1917 in 
realizing these ideals as one whole; until at last we have come to 
abandon some traditional values and practices, such as having no mili- 
tary conscription in peacetime and nonmteiference abroad, in order 
to save other values, and then we find we are losing giound all along 
the line of truth and Irecdom. Many people hunt scapegoats for 
these failures, but the deepest cause lies here at home, in the con- 
ceptual breakdown. Our history shows that the eight ecu th-centuiy 
concepts of the univcise, out of which the Amciican political and 
economic system arose, were giavclv impaired in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Founders’ philosophy was one which had a genial con- 
viction of a sublime spiritual order which could and did validate free- 
dom. That philosophy has declined, but if can be, and must be, re- 
established on data and concepts which the twentieth century richly 
affords. There, most deeply, we can rest our security. 

It may be contended that the masses of the people an 1 in- 
capable of holding convictions “of a sublime spiiitual order’ on 
which our freedom is validated. If this contention is true, how 
can the masses of the people understand the basic principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights? Amer- 
ican people need now what Lincoln called “a new birth of free- 
domf in respect to faith in the ability and reliability of the com- 
mon man to grasp the meaning of basic social concepts. It may 
be contended further that there is not sufficient time in a limited 
program for technical education to provide for liberal education. 
It is recognized that there are time limits. Final results, however, 
depend largely on the nature of general education, the degree 
to which it is integrated within the total program, and the fact 
that time limits may be extended with continuing adult education. 
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When the question is asked as to how much general education 
should be included in a technical program in a community col- 
lege, the answer is that there should be just as much as possible. 
While no claims for universal application of this principle can 
be made for the community or junior colleges, it can be said that 
it represents the official position of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. It is supposed to be one of the distinguishing 
marks of the community college to be implemented in every cur- 
riculum. Actual practice, it is admitted, lags far behind the basic 
principle. It is a heaven, as Browning stated, that exceeds the 
grasp of the community college, yet these institutions are reach- 
ing for it, because they realize that it is an indispensable goal 
for modem education. If general education is the common fund 
of knowledge, insight, and appieciation which all people must 
have for security and production in a free society, then ways and 
means must be found for the people to have it. 

Perhaps this section on technical education may he bi ought fit- 
tingly to a close by quoting the final paragraph in Dr. Condon’s 
address, 9 referred to befoie in this chapter. 

The sciences, like those other truth-seeking activities of men, re- 
quire a free environment, an environment above all free of fear, petty 
arbitrariness and tyranny. The pursuit of the sciences is fundamen- 
tally nothing more— or less- than the pursuit of truths. In the last 
analysis, all of man’s activities are subsen ient to what happens to his 
spirit— his spiritual welfare, “For what shall it pi ofit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

The author cannot emphasize the point too strongly that all 
men must be “free of fear, petty arbitrariness, and t\ runny.” The 
men who apply the findings of science and inventions are. the 
same kind of persons as scientists and ins entors. The atmosphere 
in which thev work must be of the same invigorating quality re- 
quired for all persons in a democratic society. Mere craftsman- 
ship, the mastery of a few manipulathe skills, may have served 
a useful purpose at certain stages of industrial development. 
Such a program is no longer acceptable. Narrow vocationalism 

9 Condon, E. U., op. cit., p. 19. 
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is rejected on all counts. As Newton Edwards 10 says: "The great 
majority of entrants into occupational life today must possess 
qualities of adjustability and adjustment, must know how to do 
not one thing but many things, must be able to transfer from one 
job to another, must be capable of sustained attention and quick 
reaction, must be more intelligent, and must be able to get along 
with other people, to work with them, to direct them, and to serve 
their needs.” 

Alfred Kahlcr and Ernest Hamburger in Education for an In- 
dustrial Age contend that “narrow training for a single job is un- 
desirable from every point of view” even in the vocational liigh- 
school system. 11 

One of the most critical and most complex questions in the entire 
field of in-school vocational education and training is what constitutes 
proper breadth of tiaining in operational skills. It has repeatedly 
been established by this study that narrow training for a single job 
is undesirable from every point of view. The wider limits, however, 
are far more difficult to define. Any number ol factors— tli<^ interest 
of the student, the facilities of the school, the demands of the economy, 
the attitude of organized labor— must be given due consideration in 
attempting to reach a sound and reasonable conclusion on this 
subject. 


Present Tendencies in Community Colleges 

In Chap. 3, it was pointed out that one of the basic functions of 
the community college is the preparation of persons for job en- 
trance at a level of employment in broad areas somewhere be- 
tween the skilled trade on the one hand and that of professional 
planning, designing, or managerial position on the other. No ex- 
tensive evidence needs to be presented here in support of the 
need for this type of trained personnel. Ample evidence has been 
secured, both at the national and state levels, and may be con- 
sulted by those who are especially interested in this data. Re- 

10 Edwards, Newton. Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth . Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1939. P. 139. 

11 Kahler, Alfred, and Hamburger, Ernest. Education for an Industrial 
Age. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1948. P. 229. 
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suits from research in this field of occupational needs have be- 
come so abundant that general understanding and acceptance are 
becoming increasingly common. The technological nature of 
practically every process in our present industrialized society 
needs no elaboration. Its extension in the future is a foregone 
conclusion. About all one needs to do is to make observations. 
These observations constitute the accepted pattern in the mind 
of every normal school child. While many children may not have 
seen the inside of modern factories, they have seen and experi- 
enced the products in radios, automobiles, airplanes, and trains, 
electric sto\es and refrigerators, and hundreds of machines and 
gadgets used in the home and community. 

Moreovei, it is well known that the age of emplovability has 
been gradually increasing; that greater maturity is required in 
age and judgment for what is essentially an adult’s world of work; 
that in addition to manipulative skills, manv of which can be 
learned in a relatively short time on the job, general understand- 
ing and ability to cooperate on an extensive scale are required. 
Figure 5 12 will show the reader at a glance what has taken place 
during the past several decades; first, the constant reduction of 
pure manual labor; second, the ever-decreasing use of animals 
for the performance of woik; third, the swift increase in the ap- 
plication of mechanically generated power; and fourth, the result- 
ing multiplication of unit productivity in goods, services, and 
wealth. The real question, therefore, is no longer what is needed 
in education, but rather how ii can be met successfully. 

In attempts to meet the needs of employment at the inter- 
mediate level of occupations, sometimes called semiprofessional, 
community and junior colleges are giving a great deal of attention 
especially at the top-planning stages. Progress is being made, 
although it must be confessed that it is neither extensive nor 
rapid. Why this type of educational program should be offered 
in the community college has been clearly set forth. 13 The move- 

12 Carskadon, Thomas R., and Modley, Rudolf. U.S.A.: Measure of a 
Nation. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 

13 Hillmer, Myrl Allen. Terminal Curricula Offered and Standard Tests 
Administered in Public Junior Colleges in the United States. University of 
Texas: May, 1949. Unpublished thesis. 
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MACHINE POWER The Secret of Productivity 
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Fig 5 Back in 1850 men and amnuls supplied most of the energy for cur 
work. By 1960, with machine powtr supplying 96 per cent of the energy we 
use, we can turn out six times is much per man-hum of work Future 
progress lies m raising our output per nun-hour through increasing use of ma- 
chine powtr i brom U S A: Measure of a Nation. By permission of The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund ) 
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nient as a whole, however, has fallen short in vigorously pro- 
moting the practice of its findings among institutions. There are 
encouraging signs. As evidence, it is of interest to have certain 
facts discovered in a status study of this problem made during 
1948 and 1949 by Mr. M. A. Hillmer at the University of Texas. 
In an unpublished thesis, accepted at the university in May, 1949, 
Mr. Hillmer shows that in public junior colleges in the United 
States approximately 47 per cent of the students enrolled during 
1947-1948 were in so-called terminal curricula. 14 

According to status studies made in 1940 by Walter Crosby 
Eells, the following data were revealed: McDowell found in 1917 
that 18 per cent of the catalogue listings weie terminal in nature; 
in 1921, Koos discovered that these listings had increased to 31 
per cent; by 1930, Hollingsworth and Eells stated that listings 
were 33 per cent of the total, but in the next year, Christensen 
showed that while the catalogue listings may have represented a 
third of the total curricula, only 20 per cent of students were en- 
rolled in them; Colveit’s studies in 1937 indicated that 35 per 
cent of listings were terminal, and the following )ear Eells pro- 
duced encouraging figures to show that the same percentage of 
students, namely, 35 per cent, were actually in these programs. 15 
Now, with Hillmer’s findings that enrollments ha\c increased to 
47 per cent, we might have some confidence that gradually the 
community colleges arc moving in to possess this field of educa- 
tion to a greater extent than e\ cr before. 

When we make a closer examination of the curricular enroll- 
ments, however, it is found that a relatively small percentage of 
students are actually in technical piograms. Fifty -two per cent, 
according to Hillmer, are in geneial cultural studies, 21 per cent 
in distributive education, 13 pei cent in industrial or trade, 7* per 
cent in agriculture, and the same pet cent in homemaking. Con- 
trasting Hillmer s findings for 1917-1948 with those of Eells for 
1938-1939, we may discos cr some interesting likenesses and dif- 
ferences. Eells found that only 23 per cent of students were in 

14 Ibid., pp. 24—25, and compiled from Eells, W ..Iter C. Present Status 
of Junior College Terminal Education. Washington, D.C.: American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 1941. P. 22. 

” Eells, op. ext. 
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general cultural studies, but that 43 per cent were in distributive 
education. These two fields show an almost complete inversion 
during the ten-year period. Industrial or trade, agriculture, and 
homemaking remained at about the same percentages during the 
periods studied by Eells and Hillmer. The inversion of the gen- 
eral cultural and distributive curricula, mentioned before, is all 
the more striking because it is known that in 1947-1948 a consid- 
erable percentage of students in public junior colleges were 
former servicemen. 

Moreover, presence of veterans in the colleges did not appear 
to have changed enrollments on the percentage basis for agricul- 
ture or for industrial or tiade occupations. It is tine that numbers 
in 1947-1948 were almost twice as great as they were ten years 
previous, but the percentages remained almost the same in spite 
of all that was said about the veteran student wanting short-cut 
education of a more practical nature lor immediate and usable 
skill occupations. If Hillmer had included privately controlled 
institutions in his investigation, it is quite likely that an even 
higher percentage of students would have been found in general 
cultural curricula, because many of these institutions are for 
women. The prevailing type in respect to enrollment in public 
junior colleges is coeducational. As possible interpretations of 
Ilillmer’s findings, it appears that either theie were more stu- 
dents on the whole who wanted general cultuiul education, or 
that those who wanted short-cut occupational training did not 
enroll in junior colleges. It is more likely that students aiming 
at engineering and other technical fields were enrolled in the 
junior colleges in university-parallel curricula. 

The Curricular Problem 

What has been said in the foregoing sentence leads us into one 
of the most difficult problems in the whole field of education to- 
day, namely, how to guide students into the educational pro- 
grams best suited to their abilities. It is well known that this 
problem is not applicable exclusively to community colleges. The 
fact that across the nation almost 50 per cent of the youth who 
enroll as freshmfen do not, for several reasons, survive to enter the 
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third year of college shows its acuteness in senior institutions. In 
colleges of engineering the rate of attrition is as great as or even 
greater than it is in colleges and universities of all types. At 
Texas A. and M. College only 32 per cent of the students who 
enter engineering studies finally graduate. Not all of the 68 per 
cent drop out of college, because considerable numbers of them 
change to other fields of study. At a conference at Texas A. 
and M. College in 1948, H. W. Barlow, dean of engineering, pre- 
sented the results of investigations, the basis of which served as 
prognostic information on the probable success of students in 
engineering. Dean Barlow said: 16 

As a starting point, we believe that it might be satisfactory to limit 
enhance into the freshman year in engineering to those students who 
are above the 40 percentile mark in A.C.E. tests, with a high-school 
average of 80 or more, and with not less than two years ol algebra. 
A further stipulation would probably be made to provide special al- 
gebra work lor students whose only weakness was a shortage in this 
subject. All other students not meeting the requirements would be 
given an opportunity to take special college entrance examinations, 
which, if passed with a satisfactory grade, would enable them to enter 
directly into the freshman year in engineering. 

All others would be required to enroll in a preengineering year in 
the School of Arts and Sciences. That is, they would not be barred 
fiom entering college, but would not be given permission to enter the 
School of Engineering until they had demonstrated that their prepara- 
tion and mental ability were adequate to the task they were as- 
suming. 

One is forced to ask himself why entrance requirements are 
not applied with greater emphasis when the facts discovered over 
a long period of time constitute a sound basis for the prediction 
of the success of students. Publicly controlled institutions often 
reply that tliev are under pressing to accept almost any graduate 
of high school and to give him a chance to demonstrate his abil- 
ity to succeed or fail. The total price paid b\ students, however, 
appears to be so high that ways and means should be found for 

16 Barlow, II. W. Paper on “The Pieparedness of the Texas High School 
Giaduale for the Study of Engineering.” Texas A. and M. College: Junior 
College Conference, Apr. 23, 1948. Pp. 3-4. 
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the proper solution of the problem. What solutions may be con- 
sidered is a fair question. 

It is believed, first of all, that the community colleges can be 
of assistance, if working arrangements can be made with senior 
institutions. One of the functions of the community college is 
that of oflering students an opportunity to explore their possibili- 
ties in fields of collegiate studies without too great a loss of time, 
money, and sometimes resulting frustrations incident to failure. 
We would suggest, therefore, that the entrance program for en- 
gineering be planned on a broader basis than is generally avail- 
able at the piesent time. It is well known that a number of col- 
leges of engineering have organized their curricula on the basis 
of five years of work. Columbia is a good example, although 
others could be named. Engineering at Harvard is oflered as a 
graduate field of study. It is known that Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and some colleges of liberal arts have working ar- 
rangements whereby students mas enter the former institution 
with advanced standing after three years of satisfactory work at 
the latter. 

Other colleges, as for example Michigan State, arc requiring 
all students, regardless of theii final objectives s’ocationally, to 
pursue or pass examinations in a number of bioad fields in gen- 
eral education. The Basic College of Michigan State commends 
itself to this author as one that should receive greater attention 
bv both community colleges and senior institutions. The program 
in itself in communications, physical sciences, biological sciences, 
social sciences, effective living, history of civilization, and the 
humanities should challenge the attention of educators. Even 
for students who plan to remain at Michigan State for two years 
only, and with no further regard for immediate vocational ob- 
jectives, at least five of the seven basic core courses are required. 

The reader’s attention may be called to a digest of replies re- 
ceived from 180 colleges and universities as it is presented by 
Henry H. Armsby, specialist for engineering education. Higher 
Education Division, U.S. Office of Education, in the May, 1948, 
issue of Higher Education. The title of the digest is “Colleges 
Teach and Practice Democracy.” It is interesting to see the ex- 
tent to which engineering colleges are requiring curriculum revi- 
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sions designed to make education for democratic living more 
effective.” 17 

In the same issue of Higher Education , H. P. Hammond, dean, 
School of Engineering, Pennsylvania State College, has written an 
article entitled "Preparation in Engineering Education for Demo- 
cratic Citizenship/’ Dean Hammond traces briefly some of the 
efforts of the American Society for Engineering Education dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years "toward broader and more funda- 
mental preparation of engineers for professional life and the exer- 
cise of the duties of democratic citizeuship.” He then outlines 
the general plans in the following language 18 for the implemen- 
tation of the suggestions: 

The recommended objectives of the humanistic-social sic m of the 
curriculum, which bear specifically on the title of this paper, follow: 
(1) Understanding of the* evolution of the social organization within 
which we live and of the influence of science and engineering on its 
development; (2) ability to recognize and to make a critical analysis 
of a problem involving social and economic elements, to arrive at 
an intelligent opinion about it, and to lead with discrimination and 
purpose; (3) ability to organize thoughts logically and to express 
them lucidly and convincingly in oral and written English; ( 1 ) ac- 
quaintance with some of the great masterpieces of literature and an 
understanding of their setting in and influence upon civilization; (5) 
development of moral, ethical, and social concepts essential to a satis- 
fying personal philosophy, to a career consistent with the public wel- 
fare, and to a sound professional ittitudc, and (6) attainment of an 
interest and pleasure in these puimits and thus of an inspiration to 
continued study. 

It was clearly recognized in the reports that chief emphasis in cur- 
ricula in science and engineering must, from their inherent nature 
and purposes, be devoted to scientific-technological studies; but it was 
recognized also that sufficient tim ' nust be devoted to humanistic- 
social studies to achieve the broad purposes here enumerated. It was 
recommended that not less than 20 per cent of the curriculum be de- 
voted to these latter studies, elementary drill courses in English com- 

17 Armsby, Henry H. "Colleges Teach and Practice Democracy.” Higher 
Education , May 1 , 1948, 4 ( 1 7 ) : 1 96. 

18 Hammond, H. P. "Preparation in Engineering Education for Demo- 
cratic Citizenship.” Higher Education , May 1, 1948, 4(17): 200. 
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position and courses in business, finance, and management not being 
included in this allotment. 

It was further recommended that in the attainment of the objectives 
of the humanistic-social subject matter, courses be arranged in an in- 
tegrated, uninterrupted sequence extending through all semesters from 
admission to graduation. 

Dean Hammond then concludes his article in the following two 
paragraphs 10 with an encoui aging prophetic note at the end, 
based no doubt on facts gathered in a questionnaire study made 
in 1944 by Leslie A. Rose and lcsponded to by 100 institutions: 

It is to those ends that engineering educators are directing their 
present efforts. Indications point to substantial progress. The gen- 
eral pattern of engineering education has been delineated, and cur- 
ricula, regardless of their duration, are being framed to conform to 
it. Advocacy of the longer period of undergraduate euiiicula is con- 
sistent with these broad aims. So, too, are the changes being put into 
effect in the more common four-year piocrrams. 

As these measures are being taken, it becomes clear thatjoreparing 
subject matter in the humanistic-social area which will be broad in 
scope yet purposeful in relation to engineering careeis, and at the 
same time suitable to the needs, interests, and aptitude's of engineering 
students is a much more difficult problem than is the planning of the 
curriculum itself. And it is still more difficult to devise methods ol 
presenting these subjects to engineering students so as to conform to 
their accustomed methods of woik, that is, doing things for them- 
selves instead of having them laid before them in didactic fashion, 
than it is to prepare the subject matter. It is in these aieas— subject 
matter and teaching methods— that the next phases of the develop- 
ment of the humanistic-social element in engineering education, with 
its component of training for demoeiatie citizenship, will be taken. 

Adjusting the Technical Curricula 

If and when the recommendations of the American Society for 
Engineering Education are generally carried out, it seems possible 
that more effective working relations can be made between the 
community colleges and the schools of engineering. Perhaps ad- 
justments may be possible in the actual building of curricula 

te lhid., p. 201. 
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whereby a considerable proportion, although not all, of the hu- 
manistic-social subject matter could be included in the first two 
or three years of the total program. Such an arrangement would 
make it possible for community colleges to devote their efforts to 
a larger amount of general education in bioad areas of learning, 
and at the same time provide for basic subject matter in mathe- 
matics and die sciences, give undo standing of fundamentals in 
some chosen field of specialization, and provide minimum skills 
for an entry job. 

The author participated in a two-day conleience at the New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, New Ilaven, Connecticut, in Janu- 
ary, 1949, on this problem that is now receiving attention through- 
out the country. It was commonly agieed among the twenty-six 
participants, who represented various phases of educational in- 
terests with special reference to technical education, that the fol- 
lowing goals wei e desiiable and attainable m the community 
colleges: (1) understanding of the wo rid in which we live- (2) 
acquisition of fundamental skills in communication; (3) apprecia- 
tion of social, political, and economic institutional oi ganizations; 
(4) exploration of areas of occupational specialization; (5) un- 
derstanding of fundamentals in the chosen field of specialization; 
(6) acquisition of minimum skill for entry or beginning job in 
the chosen specialization. 

It was frankly' recognized that some of these goals will be al- 
most a lifetime undertaking for each individual. lie will at- 
tempt to pi ogress towaid thesi goals both through lus experi- 
ences in the classroom and laboratories and through his lifetime 
activities as a productive citizen of his community and of the 
world. Tn this respect, education in the philosophy of the com- 
munity college is never-ending. Community colleges have a 
right to and must free themselves from the fetish of numbers. 
The concept that these institutions are meiely two-year colleges 
has no place in present-day thinking and planning, except that 
senior colleges and universities as well as accrediting agencies 
may place restrictions on the amount of earned credits that may 
be accepted for further formal education. The great majority of 
community-college students will continue to live and work in 
their native communities. The real aim of these* colleges, there- 
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fore, should be to assist these people in a continuing educational 
program to do better what they are going to do anyway and to 
help them live richer and fuller lives in their homes and com- 
munity relationships. 

The real meat of the New Haven Conference was in the decla- 
ration that the basic program for technical-engineering education 
should be one program, and not two. Shaip lines have been 
generally drawn in most states and community colleges between 
what are called university-parallel and terminal cunicula. The 
choice is either, or; the colois, either black or white. This writer 
contends that theie should he basic piogiams of studies, geared 
to the abilities, aptitudes, previous achievements, and interests oi 
students and directed tow aid fields of employment that ofier op- 
portunities tor making a living. It is well known that adjustments 
may become necessaiv in pierequisite studies as students may 
advance into further foimal education. The mere fact that there 
may be some loss of time and ciedit should not be a serious con- 
sideration. The greater consideration should be the welfare of 
the 50 per cent of students who do not continue their education 
in senior institutions beyond the second vear and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the community-college students whose final, full- 
time formal education is completed in these colleges. 

The community college should provide each student with or- 
ganized blocks of education, each of which should represent a 
complete and unified intellectual experience. By complete, it is 
not meant that there is nothing more to be learned, but lather 
that it is complete in the sense that periods of education are well 
rounded. By unified, we mean that a single, integrated piogram 
should be built, tailored to the specifications of the individual 
student; that it should be integrated with previous educational 
experiences and capable of being integrated with what may fol- 
low, either in upper division studies, other specialized fields, or 
in the occupations to be entered for further training and ad- 
vancement. 

Figure 6 shows graphically the general scheme arrived at by 
the participants in the New Haven Conference. Instead of at- 
tempting to set up two separate and distinct programs for each 
field of technichl-engincering education, there should be essen- 
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tially one program with a dual function. Because it is practically 
impossible, for several reasons, to piedetcrmme the diiection stu- 
dents m community colleges will take, the doois should be left 
open for them, either immediately or at some latei time, to ad- 
vance in either a perpendicular or a lateral manner for fuither 
education and training. Entrance thiough these doors should be 
based on aieas of competency ralhei than on nanow course con- 
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tent, on the evidence of sufficient knowledge and skill m a par- 
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rather than on a nanow inteipietation of the subject-mattei fields. 
It is believed that tins piogiam would be ftasible not onlv for 
community colleges but also for semoi institutions. 

The view just expiessed in the loiegomg sentence is evidently 
shaied by some engmeenng educatois William L De Baufre, 
chan man of the Depaitincnt of Engineering Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, stated his views on tins matter in The Journal 
of Engineering Education , October, 1946 

20 De Baufre, William L “Technological Education in a Democracy 
The Journal of Engineering Education , Octobei, 1946, 3/(2) 1?4 
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For every graduate, however, one or more nongraduates have been 
forced to leave college for financial or other reasons after attending 
college one or two years only. A few technical institutes for highly 
specialized training in certain industries should undoubtedly be es- 
tablished. But it would seem desirable for engineering colleges to 
recognize the conditions inherent in our democratic way of life and 
organize engineering curricula so that each year in college will pre- 
pare students for more responsible positions in industry as well as lor 
more advanced engineering studies. 

How to Achieve the Goals 

Details of curriculum building will have to be left to each in- 
stitution; indeed, each department of instiuction should work out 
its own plan. There are many ways in which a person may com- 
plete one or more blocks of educational experience. lie may de- 
vote full time for a given number of years for formal education 
extending perhaps into graduate studies in a university; or he 
may wish to pursue a cooperative plan where work aniPstudy are 
carried concurrently; or he may interrupt his cooperative plan, 
seek employment on a full-time basis and take part-time studies. 
It is the clear responsibility of tbe community college to piovide 
these alternatives in accordance w'lth the needs of the community. 
No one alternative should be permitted to demand piiority con- 
sideration except as it is dictated by community needs. Each 
alternative may be worthy of all the services and techniques 
which contribute to a well-organized and administered block of 
educational experience. 

A studv made by Harold P. Rodes, assistant director of rela- 
tions with schools. University of California, in 1948, on the cur- 
ricular offerings of California junior colleges reveals some interest- 
ing facts. In the first place, all but four of the fifty public junior 
colleges studied are offering preengineering curricula, called uni- 
versity-parallel in that state. At the other end of the program, 
all but two of the institutions are offering one or more programs 
of the trade-type training, usually of “less than college grade.” 
In between these two extremes, only twenty colleges are offering 
programs designed for the intermediate level of occupations. 
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Writing in the California Journal of Secondary Education , Janu- 
ary, 1949, Dr. Rodes points out perhaps an example of what 
can happen under this “either-or” system. 

In September of 1947, one moderately sized public junior college in 
the state had an enrollment of 280 students in its preengineering cur- 
riculum which it intended to prepare for transfer to the junior year of 
any college of engineering. By the end of the academic year about 
100 students remained in the piecngineering program, and somewhere 
between 25 and 50 of these will transfer to a college of engineering. 
In other words, 80 to 90 per cent of the students originally enrolled 
will tail, for one reason or another, to achieve the transfer objective 
ul the preengineering curriculum. Moreover, aside from the small 
amount of drafting or surveying included in the preengineering pro- 
gram, these students will have very little in the way of any salable 
skill or undei standing with which to obtain placement in their field 
of major occupational interest. 

In concerted efforts to arrive at proper solutions, Relations with 
Schools of the Uimeisity of California is attacking the problems 
on a coopei alive, functional basis. The woik involves not only 
the university, but also the State Dcpailment of Education, under 
whose authoiity and supervision the junior colleges operate, and 
the California Association of Junior Colleges. Out of working 
conferences and discussions in a face-to-face, all-cards-on-the- 
tablo manner, piogiess bting made towaul undei standings on 
all sides. As evidence of this piogiess, we quote fuilhcr~ J from 
Dr. Rodes’ statement: 

Pei haps the pi ini in detenent to the selection of terminal curricula 
is the fear on the part of students that such a selection will preclude 
all possibility of later transfer to a univcisily with cicdit. In this con- 
nection, the University of California ref egni/es that the greatest 
stimulus it can provide to the development of technical-terminal edu- 
cation is a libiial transfer policy. Ii technical-terminal programs are 
of sufficiently high caliber, they are bound to attract some students 
who probably should continue with training tor professional engineer- 
ing. At the December, 1948, meeting of the university s* Board of Ad- 

21 Rodes, H. P. “Technical Training in the Junior College;' California 
Journal of Secondary Education, January, 1949, 24(1) *26-27. 

22 Ibid., p. 27. 
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missions and Relations with Schools, the following statement of trans- 
fer policy was adopted unanimously: 

“Students who wish to transfer to the College of Engineering from 
a technical institute or a junior-coil ege terminal program will be ex- 
pected to meet the existing university requirements for admission to 
the freshman year. In consultation with a faculty adviser, placement 
in engineering courses will be determined by the student’s previous 
scholastic record and his performance on an appropriate aptitude or 
achievement test. After demonstrating an ability to do the work re- 
quired in the College of Engineering with a satisfactory grade point 
average, the College of Engineering will evaluate his noncertificate 
terminal courses and recommend transfer credit for them to the extent 
that they are found to have served the student as preparation for his 
advanced work in engineering.” 

There is growing evidence in other sections of the country for 
the gradual merging of interests, points of \iew, and program 
that will serve the dual purpose of the community-college educa- 
tional experience set forth in this chapter. The author had the 
stimulating experience of visiting the LcToumeau Technical In- 
stitute of Texas at Longview and witnessing the program in ac- 
tion. lie is indebted to Dr. Walter J. Brooking, former dean of 
the institute, for a concise statement of the program and the man- 
ner in which it serves the dual purpose of further education or 
immediate job entrance at the intermediate level: 

1. The school’s entire program was established to serve industrial 
vocational-technical objectives. (Enrollment is limited to men only.) 

2. Industry cooperative vocational courses for all students were es- 
tablished, the courses to he continuous throughout the student's stay 
in the institute so he could obtain real experience in skills and knowl- 
edge of some branch of industrial vocational work. All students con- 
sider the vocational-technical objective as the “major” study, and other 
courses in the curriculum are taken in the light of that interest. 

3. Classes were organized and presented in the theory of the co- 
operative industrial shopwork, equivalent to the lecture course related 
to chemistry or physics laboratory courses. 

23 Excerpt from a personal letter, Mar. 22, 1949, from Walter J. Brooking, 
formerly dean of LeTomneau Technical Institute, Longview, Tex., and 
now administrative head, Engineering Division of the Special Products, 
M. W. Kellogg Company, Elizabeth, N.J. 
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4. There was provided and required the same general -education 
curriculum, including English, chemistry, physics, economics, mathe- 
matics, government, engineering drawing, and Bible study, as is given 
in conventional junior colleges or the first two years of liberal-arts 
four-year colleges. 

5. The school obtained college accreditation for the junior-college 
years (freshman and sophomore), which provided transferability at 
full par value for all courses ottered, both general-education and 
vocatioi lal- technical. 

6. The school extends its curriculum beyond the junior college for 
two years, providing further experience in the vocational-technical 
cooperative industrial courses and advanced courses in mechanics, eco- 
nomics, industrial management, mathematics, physics, time and mo- 
tion study, and industrial safety, such courses being the equivalent of 
similar courses in industrial management and industrial engineering 
in other schools. These courses lead to a bachelor of science in in- 
dustrial sc ience degree, approved by the State Department ol Public 
Instruction. 

It is our belief that the combination of short, alternating periods of 
work and study, each day half day respectively, provides almost opti- 
mum learning stimuli for both the vocational skills and the applied 
science or general education. 

While most of the students in the institute have no intention of 
transferring to other objecti\es, to our knowledge no student who has 
done good w r ork at the institute and has desired to transfer to other 
schools has had difficulty in transfer] ing credit, wherever the subjects 
he studied at the institute applied to his new objective. (As much 
as three complete college years have* been transferred to teachers 
colleges where the institute sliopwork was looked upon as being su- 
perior to that ottered by teachers colleges because of its having been 
paid employment with instruction in an industry.) 

We ooncei\ e at least the first two ) ears of our program ( the junior 
college) to be representative of what a division of most community 
colleges, especially those in large industrial areas, could and should 
be. According to the 1948 United States Statistical Abstract , 24 per 
cent of the gainfully employed in the United States earn their living 
from the manufacturing industiy alone. The formal education pro- 
viding the skills and general education necessary for that segment of 
our population who will be manufacturing industry leaders is greatly 
in need of expansion in the direction that the LeTourneau Technical 
Institute has taken. A study of over 4,000 industrial* foremen, super- 
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visors, and other men in responsible charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions made by the National Foremen’s Association two or three years 
ago, indicated that over 60 per cent of such men in industry have less 
than a complete high-school education. Those with more than a high- 
school education were found to be immensely more productive as 
leaders. 

We believe that a great educational service can, and should, be 
rendered in this field, and believe that the already accomplished de- 
velopment and acceptance of our program is evidence that it can be 
developed similarly in many other existing, or to be created, com- 
munity colleges. 

The Eastern view of the matter is summed up by Dr. Lawrence 
L. Bethel, J1 director. New Haven YMCA Junior College, in behalf 
of the New Haven Conference held in January, 1949: 

Experience with Eastern universities has shown that students of 
community colleges who have carried programs as described in this 
report (dual-purpose) can transfer to universities without major dif- 
ficulties. Several studies have been made of the progress of these 
students after transfer. In general these reports show that such stu- 
dents do as well, if not better, in their advanced studies as those stu- 
dents who have carried the more traditional academic program. One 
study at Syracuse University revealed that work experience concur- 
rent with study in the community college appeared to be particularly 
influential in increasing the probability of success in advanced study. 

This group assembled wishes to commend colleges and universities 
for the flexibility of their transfer policies which have made possible 
much of the effectiveness of the elementary blocks of post-secondary 
education. Universities in some instances are even takiug the initia- 
tive in urging community colleges to look more to building programs 
for individuals in place of slavish adherence to traditionally prescribed 
patterns of subjects. Furthermore, consideration by these universities 
in individual evaluation of progress and development is indicative of 
the sincerity of these recommendations. 

21 Bethel, Lawrence L., Chairman. The Community College. New 
Haven, Conn.: Conference Report, Jan. 14-15, 1949. P. 6. 



Chapter 10. ORGANIZATION OF 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


It lias been staled previously that the community college is not 
an institution. It is a movement. This idea should become 
clearer as various aspects of organization are set forth. One of 
the difficulties in understanding what the community college is 
stems from confusion in identifying various forms it is taking. 
When one speaks of a college, he usually thinks of a four-yeai 
institution of arts and sciences. A university is regarded as a 
rather definite type of organization within which a number of 
colleges or schools are operated with varying degrees of auton- 
omy. A high school, semantically, falls within the three- or four- 
year pattern of education beyond the elementary or junior high 
school. In some sections ol the country, however, even liigh 
schools appear under such names as English, Classical, Technical, 
or Vocational. This is notably true in some parts of New' Eng- 
land where the college-preparatory' function of secondary schools 
is sometimes refined not merely to college entrance in general, 
but rather to certain ty pes and grades of colleges. Students in es- 
sentially college-preparatory high schools are classified according 
to ability and purpose for first-, second-, or third-rate colleges, etc. 
While there is general understanding of what a high schools, 
definitive descriptions w’ould require answers to another question, 
namely, what kind of high school? 

If this situation is applicable to one of the most universally ac- 
cepted levels of American education, it may readily be under- 
stood how easilv confusion may arise regarding a new interme- 
diate educational development. The author will attempt to ex- 
plain and illustrate some of the more pronounced types and forms 
of organization through which various functions of the movement 
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are being performed. These have been mentioned at times in 
previous chapters, but they have not been set forth in detail. 

The Junior College 

The first definitely organized and recognized efforts in the 
movement began with junior colleges. They came about, for the 
most part, in one of three ways: by cutting down small liberal- 
arts colleges to two-year programs, strongly advocated by Harper 
and later described by Lange as the college with its head cut off; 
by the addition to or the transformation of privately controlled 
academies; by de novo creation. The original name of junior 
college seemed appropriate to those institutions, because they 
were largely junior to the senior colleges in objective and func- 
tion. The name also having been applied to the lower division 
in the college of the University of Chicago was carried over to 
these other institutions by the natural process of imitation. The 
force of both function and name went forward to staipp the first 
national effort to organize the movement in 1920 with its name 
and its general implications of purpose. It was the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. Its function was essentially that 
usually performed in the freshman and sophomore years of liberal- 
aits colleges, as was implied, at least, at the time of the first or- 
ganizational meeting in St. Louis, Missouri. 1 This implication 
flowered into a definition of a junior college at the second annual 
meeting of the Association, Memphis, Tennessee, in 1922. It 
was an institution offering “two years of instruction of strictly col- 
legiate grade.” 

At the time of the founding of the first junior colleges and for 
many years afterward, there was deep concern over the wastage 
due to the elimination of students from college and dissatisfaction 
with their programs. It was generally felt that the blame was not 
all on the side of the student. The author vividly recalls many 
of his experiences as a student in a Middle Western college and 
the manner in which they sharply contrast with procedures to- 
day. Forty years have not dimmed recollections that no corre- 

1 National Conference of Junior Colleges, 1920. Washington, D:C.: De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 19, 1922. 
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spondence had been carried on with the college, no entrance ex- 
aminations were required, no tests were given, and if there was 
such a thing as an orientation program, it was never in evidence. 
With eighty dollars in his pocket, all his belongings in a small 
suitcase, he appeared on the campus on registration day; pre- 
liminary ceremonies were as simple and almost as short as this 
phrase; and with the exception of being relieved of most of his 
cash, there was nothing unpleasant in the process. Where to live? 
That was his own responsibility. Where to eat? Wherever he 
could find a job. How did he find a job? By hunting for it. 
There was plenty of personal freedom, but it was balanced with 
responsibilities, and the two kept the scales fairly well matched 
at all times. If you failed to work hard, you had nothing to eat 
and no place to sleep. If you didn’t get your lessons, you got 
out and there were no elaborate ceremonies about it. It was the 
old rule of sink or swim; the chances and the outcomes were 
about “fifty-fifty.” In fact out of nearly 300 who started as fresh- 
men, only 128 completed the four years of the college course. 

The picture sketched above may not be fully representative of 
college practices during the first two decades of the present cen- 
tury. Such practices weie common enough, however, to shock 
educational leaders into action for improvements. One of these 
was the emergence of the junior college, an original purpose of 
which was to offer Inc first two years of college and do a better 
job than was being done in the senior colleges and universities. 
This educational unit was envisioned as an intermediate step be- 
tween high school and upper division work of the senior college. 
In this respect it was regarded as preparatory for concentration 
studies. Around this concept, the plan was developed for a 
school with a limited enrollment, small classes, close contact be- 
tween student and teacher, and a greater degree of personal at- 
tention to individual needs and differences. 

There was a vague feeling, also, among many parents that the 
gap between home and college, between secondary and higher 
education was too wide; that some students were socially too 
immature to be thrust all at once into the university environment; 
that others who had good ability had never faced real competi- 
tion academically and therefore had fallen into ‘poor habits of 
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study. There were other students who did not measure up to 
senior-college patterns of preparation or whose grades were too 
low to warrant their admission. Still others were completely at 
sea regarding life and vocational objectives. They needed a 
chance to prove themselves and to explore various fields of work. 
Whatever the reasons, and there were many of them, the initial 
steps in the junior-college movement and the salient features of 
its program that made a strong appeal were built around a real 
concern for the student as a person. 

Largely on this distinctive philosophy the public made its re- 
sponse to the junior college. This is not a matter of theory with 
the author. For sixteen years, he traveled thousands of miles an- 
nually to cities, towns, hamlets, and to country homes. He sat 
down with students and their parents in their homes and dis- 
cussed their problems with them. Often it was necessary and 
rewarding to meet them in the fields or at other places of work. 
It was out of these grassroots experiences with people that he 
came to appreciate the necessity for student-centered education; 
for the development of a thorough personnel program; for greater 
and more intelligent efforts to teach certain techniques of study 
in each discipline; to provide for social programs of the highest 
possible order within the limits of a small school’s budget; to 
grant worksliips and scholarships and secure loan funds for 
worthy students. These efforts by the junior college, often falter- 
ing and sometimes failing, nevertheless created the friendly at- 
mosphere and the aim that “the student is the measure of all 
things.” The general plan filled 1 cal needs; it met with a meas- 
ure of success; and became a type of school best described as a 
jimior college. 

In the early 1920’s, the national movement began to recognize 
the needs of students who “could not, should not, or would not” 
continue collegiate studies for more than a year or two. Various 
kinds of so-called terminal or culminal curricula were being of- 
fered, especially by public junior colleges which were then ap- 
pearing in greatly increased numbers. In 1925, the American 
Association went on record in favor of two-year programs suitable 
to the needs of students for social, civic, religious, and occupa- 
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tional responsibilities in their own communities. 2 On the whole, 
privately controlled junior colleges were much slower in respond- 
ing to this second announced objective than were those under 
public control. One reason is probably obvious, namely, public 
control and student groups drawn from an immediately surround- 
ing community created greater pressure for this response than 
was the case with an independent college which drew its students 
from a wide constituency. Other reasons must be found in the 
initial purpose of the movement that has exerted a strong in- 
fluence right up to the present time. 

Today, large numbers of the institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, in name and in fact arc junior colleges. By emphasis and 
by stated purposes they are engaged largely in lower division, 
freshman and sophomore, college work. There is honor in the 
name by reason of the place it lias made for itself. No school 
should be ashamed to use the name, if it is a junior college by 
choice. The question relevant to the real issue is not the name, 
although that should be descriptive of primary functions, but 
rather the degree in which the school is meeting the needs of 
students. The announced objectives of a college could be w'rong; 
they should be examined and anal) zed in the light of what will 
happen to the people if they aie implemented. 

The Community College 

The general eoneepL of the community college has resulted 
from the projection of the oiiginal junior-college functions to in- 
clude many others needed 1 »v the community itself. A few voices 
were raised before 1920 expressing concern that the movement 
should enter wider fields of service. In 1917 Dr. Lange 3 had 
the following to say: 

It is, of course, an inevitable phase of growth that as yet not one 
of the junior colleges I know 7 about has fully iound itself. Growing 

2 Minutes of the Second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 24-25, 1922. Washington, D.C.: 
1922. 

3 Lange, Alexis F. “The Junior College as an Integral Part of die Public 
School System.” School Review, 25:465-479. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1917. (See Appendix, p. 356.) 
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pains cannot be escaped. Even a butterfly has to spend its infancy 
and youth as a caterpillar. But now the uncertainties that exist relate 
rather to ways and means than to fundamental conception and aim. 

. . . Accordingly, the junior college, in order to promote the general 
welfare, which is the sole reason for its existence, cannot make prep- 
aration for the university its excuse for being. Its courses of instruc- 
tion and training are to be culminal rather than basal. 

Convictions expressed by Lange and others were insistently in- 
creased in the 1920 , s by authorities like Leonard V. Koos, further 
advanced by Walter Crosby Eells and others during the 1930’s, 
then arose to something of a crescendo in the 1940’s. It was dur- 
ing this last-mentioned period that definite investigations were 
made, workshops were held, and nine pilot demonstration experi- 
ments were carried out. Monographs on the subject were pub- 
lished on terminal education. 4 In 1947 and 1948, A Report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Edueation was published. 
One of the focal points oi the Report* was on the community 
college: 

Many young people want less than a full lour-year college course. 
The two-year college- that is the thiitcenth and foiuteeiitli >e.us ol 
our educational system- is about as wide!) needed today as the four- 
year high school was a lew decades ago. Such a college must fit into 
the community life as the high school has done. 

Hence the President's Commission suggests the name “ community 
college” to he applied to the institution d( signed to save chiefly local 
community education needs. It may have tarious forms of organi- 

4 Eells, Walter Ciosby, and Engleman, Lois E. The Literature of honor 
College Ter mined Education. Washington, D.C.: The Amencan Association 
of Jumoi Colleges, 10 41. 

Eells, Walter Crosby, ct al Present Status of Junior College Terminal 
Education Washington, D.C.: The American Association ol Junior ("al- 
leges, 1941. 

Eells, W'alter Crosby, et al. Why Junior College Terminal Education 
Washington, D.C.. The Anrciican Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 

Eells, Walter Ciosby. Associates’ Degree and Graduation Practices 
Washington, D.C.: The Ameiican Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 

Ward, Phebe. Terminal Education in the Junior College. New York. 
Ilarpei & Brothcis, 1947. 

5 Education for American Democracy , etc. Vol III, p. 5. 
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zation and may have curricula of various lengths . Its dominant fea- 
ture is its intimate relation to the life of the community it serves. 

The Commission then set forth in concise language five of the 
basic purposes and functions 0 of the community college: 

First, the community college must make frequent surveys of its 
community so that it can adapt its program to the educational needs 
of its full-time students. These needs are both general and vocational. 

Second, since the program is expected to serve a cross section of the 
youth population, it is essential that consideration he given not only 
to apprentice training but also to coopeiative procedures which pro- 
vide for the older students alternate periods of attendance at college 
and remunerative work. 

Third, the community college must prepare its students to live a 
rich and satisfying life, part of which involves earning a living. To 
this end, the total educational effort, general and vocational, of any 
student must be a well-integrated single program, not two programs. 

Fourth, the community college must meet the needs also of those of 
its students who will go on to a more extended general education or 
to specialized and professional study at some other college or uni- 
versity. 

Filth, the community college must be the center for the administra- 
tion of a comprehensive adult-education piogram. 

The foregoing declaration of position and purposes should 
make clear what the essential differences are between a junior 
college and a community-college organization. The former name 
can, of course, and probably will be retained by many colleges 
while they are engaged in carrying out all the objectives of com- 
munity institutions. “Junior,” however, is being dropped by a 
number of colleges with the substitution of “City,” or with jio 
substitution at all. It is being done, for the most part, with the 
conviction that the name is not comprehensive enough to de- 
scribe the essential aims of the colleges. It is not without sig- 
nificance that movements in other countries, for instance in 
Great Britain , 7 face similar problems of name and function. 

6 Ibid , pp. 6-7. 

7 Ministry of Education. Further Education. London: His Majesty's 

Stationery Office, 1947. Pamphlet 8, p. 9. • 
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The name by which an institution is known is often a matter of con- 
siderable local significance, especially where that institution is to play 
an intimate part in the daily life of the community. In this pamphlet 
the term college of further education is used as a generic description 
for a center of educational activity; but whether it is a title which will 
prove acceptable and appropriate to any particular locality, it will be 
for that locality to decide. For our immediate purpose the term is 
used to include technical, commercial, and art colleges, institutes of 
adult education, village colleges, county colleges when these are es- 
tablished, and other further education establishments whatever their 
original bias may have been. The college^ of further education so 
conceived will provide the framework of further education as a whole. 
Within this framework will be developed a more detailed pattern 
which will include smaller and mor* intimate centers of social and 
educational activity: community centers, youth clubs, village halls, and 
the like. 


The New American College 

In 1946, John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, and John 
W. Harbeson, principal of the Pasadena Junior College (now 
Pasadena City College), California, were the authors of •The New 
American College . s The book grew out of sixteen years of ex- 
perimentation with organization and administration of a dis- 
tinctive unit of education which includes the eleventh through 
the fourteenth years. Many educators have been impressed by 
the fact that a striking similarity of purpose exists between the 
eleventh and twelfth years of high school and the freshman and 
sophomore years of college; that there is considerable duplication 
of content in subject matter. In 1928, what is known as the 6-4-4 
plan or organization was launched in the city of Pasadena with 
the junior college committed to the program of education for 
the third and final unit as the free, public, secondary capstone. 
It is the best known example of an attempt to articulate and in- 
tegrate into a single unified program educational offerings on this 
new basis. The authors summarize the basic principles 9 on 
which the plan operates as follows: 

8 Sexson, John A., and Harbeson, John W. The New American College. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 

9 Ibid., pp. 44-4V3. 
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1. The freshman and sophomore college years are a logical part of 
the secondary-school system, rather than of the standard college or 
university. 

2. Being secondary in character, these years should be closely ar- 
ticulated with the rest of the secondary system. 

3. The most efficient and economical articulation is the union of 
these years with the eleventh and twelfth grades as a single four-year 
institution, for the following reasons: 

a. Practically all students in the eleventh grade and above are in 
the upper adolescent period, thus giving a social and psychological 
homogeneity to the student body. 

b. With a proper orientation and adjustment program in the elev- 
enth grade, the upper classes (including the twelfth grade) can be 
held to a standard of accomplishment in no way inferior to that main- 
tained in the traditional freshman and sophomore college years. 

c. The junior college organized in accordance with the 6-4-4 plan 
requires one less school plant for the community than when it is or- 
ganized as an isolated two-year institution on a separate campus 
(6-3-3-2 plan). 

d. The junior college organized in accordance with the 6-4-4 plan 
results in a more integrated educational program and in a more uni- 
fied and efficient administrative machinery than when it is organized 
as a separate two-year institution and housed in the same plant with 
a separately organized high school. 

e. Curricula worked out over a continuous four-) ear period, begin- 
ning with the eleventh grade, more readily facilitate the elimination 
of duplication and *vei lapping of subject matter than when these 
curricula are organized as two separate and distinct units. 

/. Terminal curricula in particular, when begun in the eleventh 
grade, result in ail earlier a^d more definite arrangement of subject 
matter to meet the objectives sought, as well as a wiser selection of 
the liberal offerings, than can be possible when but two years are pro- 
vided for the organization of these curricula. 

g. A diploma gi anted at the conclusion of a four-year course carries 
greater weight and dignity ih<m one granted at the conclusion of a 
two-year period. 

h . School traditions and school spirit are more easily developed 
and maintained in a four-year institution than in a two-year institution 
in which the school opens every fall with a majority of students who 
have never been in the institution before. 
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i. A guidance program can be more easily organized and admin- 
istered over a four-year period than over one of two years. 

/. The four-year junior college gives, even in the smaller communi- 
ties, a student body of adequate size for efficient student classification. 

4. The junior college as the topmost unit of the public-school sys- 
tem must be neither traditional high school nor traditional college, 
but must develop character and individuality of its own, with meth- 
ods and policies adapted to the ages with which it works. 

5. The four-year junior college is an institution of sufficient size and 
span to be a complete unit in itself. It is not a fractional part of a 
standard college transplanted from its native habitat into the local 
community. 

6. The twelfth grade is not a logical stopping place, inasmuch as it 
falls two years short ol the completion of the secondary span. 

7. The assumption of full responsibility of general or secondary edu- 
cation by the local community will give the university full and un- 
trammeled freedom to concentrate on its proper sphere of specializa- 
tion, research, and professional training. 

The writer has had the pleasure of visiting Pasadena and a 
number of “the new American colleges.” Discussions and corre- 
spondence have been carried on primarily for the more exact 
identification of the manner in which articulation and integiation 
are actually achieved. Practically all the objectives of the new 
American college would likely be granted by authorities who are 
not in full sympathy with the methods and form of organization 
by which it is claimed these objectives can be achieved to the 
best advantage. The essential nature of secondary education, its 
place as the capstone of the free public-school system, the de- 
sirable size for an efficient educational unit, the fourteenth year 
as the logical stopping place rather than the twelfth, ways and 
means to give the university untrammeled freedom to concentrate 
on its proper sphere of specialization— all would be granted. 

The question of effecting the greatest economies in school sys- 
tems, however, cannot be answered by any simple formula. It 
presents many complicated issues, such as, density of population, 
transportation, terrain and climate, whether or not a single or 
multiple salary scale prevails, teaching load, and the extent to 
which space and facilities are used by various educational units. 
It is generally agreed that traditionally wide variations in the costs 
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of educating children at various levels are in some respects with- 
out justification. Variations will naturally appear in expenditures 
for shop and scientific equipment and for housing space. If there 
is, however, a single salary scale, if preparation and qualifications 
of teachers arc as high for the first year as they are for the four- 
teenth, if proper space and facilities are provided for all units of 
education on an equitable basis, and if the teachers’ daily pupil- 
hour loads are more nearly equalized than they are now, some 
claims for economy on the basis of organization alone will have to 
be reexamined. 

The four “if s” in the foregoing sentence add up to some of the 
basic defects and inequities in the entire school system. When 
they are fully recognized by public opinion and eliminated for 
the best interests of all the children of all the people, some of 
the wide variations in cost per pupil will disappear. The child in 
the first grade will then have as good an education (which, in- 
deed, he should have) as lie may hope to have in the fourteenth 
year. Some claims for economy in education arc based on false 
ideas of what our whole educational system should be. For ex- 
ample, consider that a primary teacher has 30 pupils, five hours 
per day for five days in the week. Her pupil-hour load is 750 
for the week. The teacher at the fourteenth year has twenty-five 
students in five different sections, meeting for three hours per 
week, or for a total of fifteen class hours; the total student-hour 
load is 375 for the week. For good measuie, sixty additional 
hours may be added for preparation and correction of papers 
for the fourteenth-year teacher, but the first-\ear teacher must 
also have some consideration in these matters. Now, suppose 
that some of the four “ifs” are wiped out so that pupil-hour loads 
and salaries are made more equitable, then the question of unit 
costs demands an answer other than the traditional one. 

Naturally, if time can be saved without the sacrifice of quality 
by avoiding unnecessary di.pl 'cation of subject matter, that is to 
the good. To the author, better quality of education seems to be 
the “nub” of the matter. In order to pin it down more precisely 
in the case of Pasadena City College, a letter was addressed to 
Dr. William B. Langsdorf, assistant principal, with whom the au- 
thor had discussed the matter. He, in turn, put the question to 
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the heads of a number of departments of instruction. The es- 
sence of the question was, in effect: Just where does articulation 
and integration take place? An excerpt from Dr. Langsdorf’s 
reply and reports from some of the department heads 10 will as- 
sist the reader to answer this question for himself: 

Of course, I could have given you a general answer and pointed out 
some specific illustrations without resorting to statements from our de- 
partment chairmen. For example, our guidance and student activity 
program carries through four years, and therefore all students who 
arc with us for that length of time have the advantage of an inte- 
grated guidance and activity program. Also there is abundant evi- 
dence that students will continue through the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years in an institution which offers a four-year span such as 
ours, when a large number of these students would not do so if they 
found it necessary to enter a new institution at the end of the period of 
their compulsory schooling, that is, at the end ot the twelfth year. 
The great majority of our students do continue liom the twelfth year 
into the thirteenth year. We do have a problem of integration in that 
about one-half ot our thirteenth-year students are new to the institu- 
tion. They come to us from the surrounding high-scliool districts, 
and therefore whatever curricular and other integration wc piovide 
for our own students docs not necessarily apply to them. 

A major concern is, of course, curricular integration. We think wo 
have a great deal more than appears on the surface in our catalogue 
or curricular bulletin. For one thing, neatly every teacher teaches 
students in the eleventh through the fourteenth years. Therefore, 
teachers can plan their work in English, for example, so that couises 
taken by students in the thiiteentli and fourteenth years do not un- 
necessarily duplicate those in the eleventh and twelfth grades. I think 
that all ot us feel that some duplication is necessary where the same 
teachers teach courses on different levels, but such duplication will be 
planned. 

You refer specifically to the California Code requirement that we 
must have American History both in the eleventh or twelfth years and 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth years. It is true that a minimum of a 
year is required, normally in the eleventh grade, and a two-semester, 
two-hour course in American Constitution and History is required for 

10 Personal letter from William B. Langsdorf, assistant principal, Pasa- 
dena City College, .Pasadena, Calif., July 27, 1949. 
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graduation from all junior colleges or colleges in the state. The State 
Code also provides that credit for this latter course may be transferred 
from one collegiate institution to another. We interpret the Code in 
such a manner that the eleventh-year course in United States does 
meet the requirement for graduation from fourteenth year, and there- 
fore, a student who takes the eleventh-year course here does not need 
to repeat the Constitution in the thirteenth or fourteenth year. How- 
ever, since the eleventh-grade course will not be counted as transfer col- 
lege credit to other colleges and universities, students who are expect- 
ing to continue their work toward an A.B. degree are strongly advised 
to take the two-unit year course in die thirteenth or fourteenth grade. 
We also plan that course so that it is not a duplication, but aims at the 
treatment of certain broad trends and issues in a different manner 
than does the eleventh- to twelfth-grade course in United States. 

You may be interested in some of the specifics of our integration 
which have been described by some of our department chairmen. I 
am therefore enclosing some of their statements. Among other things, 
these statements point out the extent to which twelfth-grade students 
can take, and are taking, what would customarily be considered thir- 
teenth- or fourteenth-year courses and therefore not available to them 
in twelfth grade at a traditional high school. 

I hope that this is die information you desire. Both Dr. Harbeson 
and I feel that we have not as yet taken full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities lor integration which the lour-ycar junior college offers. I 
think we have made progress, but there is still some yet to be made. 
I do realize that there arc other four-) ear junior colleges in which 
some of the integration which we are attempting does not take place. 
For example, 1 know of one where practically all teachers are consid- 
ered either high-school or college instructors and do not have stu- 
dents of both grade levels. 


Music 11 

1. A four-year junior college makes it possible to set up several four- 
year sequence courses of study in such music subjects as theoretical 
subjects (Music Theory, Musicianship or Solfegge, Elementary Har- 
mony, and Advanced Harmony), or four years of piano (Beginning, 
Intermediate, Advanced, and Repertoire) or a three-year course in 

11 Statement of Lula C. Parmley, Chairman, Music Department, Pasa- 
dena City College, Pasadena, Calif., 1949. • 
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Elementary Voice, Advanced Voice, and Voice Repertoire; also pos- 
sible in the fields of development of skills in such courses as instru- 
mental instruction on band and orchestral instruments and four-year 
vocal and instrumental organizations. By following these carefully 
worked-out courses of study, a student may meet all the requirements 
for the preparation for the major without any duplication or repetition 
and may enter the four-year university as a full-fledged junior-year 
music major. 

2. By this setup many talented students who are advanced beyond 
their years in music skills may take work in upper division classes 
while they are still lower division students wnd are, therefore, not held 
back as they would be if they were in an institution where the ad- 
vanced work is not offered. 

3. By planning a logically developed four-year course in music 
where the eleventh and twelfth years arc included in the junior col- 
lege, a music major saves two years in the* period of his training as in 
this city the junior highs have never gotten specialized music training 
started in the eleventh and twelfth years. Consequently students used 
to have to start this specialized training m the thirteenth year when they 
first reached this institution while now they are able to start it in the 
eleventh year. 

This is particularly important as music training in geneial, and spe- 
cifically speaking in such comscs as require manual and vocal dex- 
terity, takes a much longer span of ycais to develop skills, and it can- 
not be started too early. 


Physical Scicnce 12 

1. The Physical Science Department gives the following lower di- 
vision courses: Chemistry 2, Physics 2, Physical Science JA-B, Chem- 
istry 1A-B, Physics 1A-B. Physical Science 1A-B may be considered 
as aimed at those who will not go into upper division chemistry or 
physics without Chemistry 2, Physics 2, or Cheimstiy 1A-B and/or 
Physics 1A-B. 

2. With grade of A or B, on completion of Physical Science IB, and 
Chemistry 2 and or Physics 2, a student may go on into upper division 
chemistry and/or physics. It is apparent that what is said below re- 
garding Chemistiy 1A-B and/or Physics 1A-B will therefore apply to 
Chemistry 2, Physics 2. 

12 Statement of B. W. Howard, Chairman, Physical Science Department, 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif., 1949. 
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3. There is frequent criticism by educators of the apparent dupli- 
cation of subject matter and laboratory experiences between elemen- 
tary chemistry and college chemistry and between elementary physics 
and college physics. It is our belief that in some schools there doubt- 
less is unnecessary duplication of effort in these areas. I believe, how- 
ever, that is not true in our own courses. 

4. One thing which is not always evident to the nonscience-major 
educator is the desirability-yes, the necessity— for a certain amount 
of duplication. Both elementary sciences contain a great deal of 
descriptive material, as well as totally new principles which are not 
mastered or even remembered intelligently simply because of exposure 
to them in more or less nonquantitative, only mildly mathematical 
form. 

5. The elementary classes contain many students who are merely 
after laboratory science credit and who will not continue on in upper 
division chemistry or physics. For these the courses should be as 
generally educative as possible, but closer integration with upper di- 
vision courses will first be apparent in its effect on the general educa- 
tional tone or quality of the subject. If the majority of students in 
lower division chemistry were quite sure to go into upper division 
chemistry and if the same thing were true for the lower division and 
upper division physics courses, it is evident that more integration of 
subject matter could be accomplished. 

There still should be considerable repetition of much of the ma- 
terial, however, it for no other reason than that an eleventh- or twelfth- 
year student has matured somewhat as a thirteenth-year student and 
often grasps more of the real significance of a subject about which he 
already knows something, if it can be presented to him again but from 
an expanded and more detailed viewpoint. And it should be reiter- 
ated that merely because he has learned something about chemistry 
and/or physics, is no reason that the college science teacher can take 
it for granted that a good deal can be omitted when the more quanti- 
tative and purposeful thirteenth-year development is carried on. 

6. It is not possible here to give many detailed examples to illus- 
trate the many ways in which both upper division chemistry and 
physics courses repeat parts ot < iementary laboratory experiences with 
a very different purpose and with a much expanded significance. The 
generation of hydrogen may be repeated but with drying tube added 
and a weighed sample of CuO to be reduced quantitatively. In upper 
division physics undoubtedly a lower division experiment on accel- 
erated motion will be repeated but with very accurate measuring and 
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timing and with curves plotted to show various mathematical relation- 
ships. 

If in lower division chemistry we omit the generation of hydrogen 
because the upper division student has to make it, the 50 per cent or 
more who do not go into upper division chemistry would not do this 
important experiment. In lower division physics we should not omit 
a fundamental experiment on the acceleration of gravity for the same 
reason. These examples could be multiplied many times, yet a mere 
check of details might seem to show a great deal of topic repetition. 

7. Last but not least should be mentioned the fact that our in- 
structors generally know quite definitely wlnt is being taught in lower 
division and upper division courses. This certainly is a 6-4-4 advan- 
tage. As a consequence they know a good deal about where repeti- 
tion is needed, or where our lower division development means that, 
for upper division purposes, certain other emphasis must be made. 

8. In conclusion, may I point out that I have interpreted “subject- 
matter integration” to mean “vertical'' integration in a given subject 
rather than “horizontal” integration as between, for example, English, 
history, mathematics, and chemistry. We attempt to insist, for ex- 
ample, on reasonably good English. We naturally put a certain 
amount of emphasis on the historical significance oi so m«yiy discov- 
eries, inventions, etc., in chemistry and physics. Obviously we must 
insist on correct mathematical procedures. There is naturally some tie 
in with some Life Science facts and principles, especially in chemistry. 

Probably more of this sort of integration could result it there was 
the opportunity to study the various subject-matter fields with a repre- 
sentative group. It is my opinion, however, that with most of us 
subject-matter specialists, it would be extremely difficult to make effi- 
ciently functional, a more “general educational” method. I fear we 
still would labor under the present specialist viewpoint that there is 
so much that we wish the student could learn in our field, that we 
would not very satisfactorily take time from that field to integrate 
with other equally important areas. 

Mathematics 13 

1. Many of our teachers teach both liigh-school and college work 
and have thereby firsthand information as to what pr ^paration is 

13 Statement of P. W. Stoner, Chairman, Mathematics and Astronomy 
Department, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif., 1949. 
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needed for the college courses. It is thereby possible to determine a 
content of the high-school courses which will best prepare the stu- 
dent for the college setup. We are making extensive use of this 
opportunity. 

2. Algebra 5AB is given to our better grade of high-school students 
and the course is strengthened up to such a place that it covers the 
necessary college algebra. Many students are thereby saved a semes- 
ter s work as they may enter their calculus work immediately on en- 
tering the thirteenth grade, or even the 12-2 without taking a course 
in college algebra. 

3. Solid Geometry. About one-third of the time of solid geometry 
is spent in giving the student a thoiough acquaintance with the alge- 
braic problems which he will meet in the calculus, thereby giving 
him a superior preparation for the advanced mathematics. 

4. Trigonometry. In the trigonometry course, we pick out the items 
which the student will be using in his calculus and give them a greater 
amount of special emphasis. Our students are thus much better pre- 
pared for the calculus than the normal high-school student. 

5. It is possible for the 12-2 student to start his calculus work, in 
fact, by taking 63AB he may complete a full year of calculus m his 
twelfth grade. 

6. It is the hope of this department to build a unified course in 
mathematics lrom elementary algebra thiough the calculus. This 
would be impossible in separate high schools and colleges. 

Business and Commerce 14 

1. In looking at this matter of integration and duplication, 1 think 
that we have to take into consideration the tact that our thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-year courses are given as diploma and certificate 
courses. Without regard as to whether ihe upper division student is 
working for a certificate or a diploma, I would express the opinion 
that integration is so complete in the following areas that there is no 
duplication thus saving considerable time due to our tour-yeai setup. 
Those areas are: office machines, typewriting, shorthand, filing. 

2. In addition, there is elimii.adon of duplication in the subjects 
offered for our lower division students and many of the terminal stu- 
dents in such areas as accounting and bookkeeping, commerce and in- 
dustry law, and many of the merchandising subjects. 

l * Statement of L. M. Pryor, Chairman, Business Department, Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena, Calif., 1949. 
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3. At the present time I do not see where we can carry this integra- 
tion and elimination of duplication much further. In fact, there are 
several instructors in the department who feel that it has already been 
carried too far. 


Art 1 ® 

1. Specific course examples in subject-matter integration at Pasa- 

dena resulting in avoidance of repetition of subjects as would com- 
monly occur for a student who transferred from a four-year high 
school to a four-year college are: Freehand Drawing 64A, parallel 
with U.C.L.A. 4A, is taken by college-bound art majors at Pasadena 
in 12-2. Ordinarily students would be taking "general activity art” 
in high school and would wait until 13-1 or 13-2 to take this advanced, 
university-credit drawing course. Comparison has shown that Pasa- 
dena work in this course is more competent in organization and execu- 
tion than that at the university. This is due to the training of stu- 
dents in an integrated progressing pattern of courses in basic, inter- 
mediate, and advanced drawing. The same comparison holds true 
with Watercolor Painting 54AB, parallel with U.C.L.A. 14-A, which 
is taken by college-bound art majors at Pasadena in 12-2 or 13-1, but 
at the university would not be taken until 13-2 or 14-1. ^ 

2. Pasadena university-level courses are stimulated and icccive more 
definite direction and enrichment because they meet the requirements 
of various types of terminal schools to which the students transfer. 
These courses must be of professional art school as well as university 
value. Pasadena students who do advanced work in other schools are 
constantly checked for these evaluations. 

3. We believe this program offers definite values to the students— 
in the transitional period of adjustment; in prevoeational training 
under general-education- protecting teaching; in association with fel- 
low teen-age students from the eleventh through the fourteenth grades 
which develops greater poise in the upper grade students; in the fact 
that Pasadena students are more successful as juniors in U C.L.A. than 
are the native students at the university. 

Other values in the Pasadena program are greater security for stu- 
dents by reason of their competence, the thorough recognition of basic 
art concepts, the ability to move ahead into the university without a 
break, and because of this competence other adjustments in the uni- 

15 Statement of Helen B. Hunt, Chairman, Art Department, Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena, Calif., 1949. 
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versity are made more easily. Moreover, students save time in their 
advancement through the establishment of over-all objectives in the 
Pasadena sequence courses. 

Presently, a city-wide secondary-school committee is at work on 
clarification of aims, objectives, procedures, and terminology in the 
field of design. The purpose of this study is to secure greater vertical 
integration between the junior high school and the college. 

The author has listed the testimony of the teachers at Pasa- 
dena, because many people raise the question of exactly where 
does real integration take place. It would appear that the new 
American college aims not merely at the upward extension of 
public education through the fourteenth year with two years of 
college set on top of the traditional high school, with neither the 
college nor the high school in association with it; but, rather, it is 
an effort to rub out the sharp lines between the twelfth and thir- 
teenth years by means of functional, vertical integration of sub- 
ject matter, by the development of a more continuous student 
personnel program, by increasing the holding power of the school 
to the end of the fourteenth year, by the reorganization of cul- 
ininal curricula to provide more of the right kind of general edu- 
cation for technical and other vocational students and the defer- 
ment of skill training until the approximate time of its applica- 
tion. There arc variations of one kind or another in the 6-4-4 plan 
at different colleges. For example, it is understood that Bakers- 
field, California, is experimenting with the reorganization of cur- 
ricula for terminal students only. Those students who axe not 
headed for senior institutions will begin their work in four-year 
integrated curricula in the i leventh year; those who intend to 
enter the university will follow the more traditional pattern of 
studies. 

Whatever may be said pro or con regarding the new American 
college, and differences of opinion will be sharply divided and 
others only mildly so, there ; s threat need for honest experimen- 
tation. Some will contend that the main values of vertical inte- 
gration can be secured by means of functional cooperation all 
along the line, either in association between the high school and 
junior college or bv the separate and distinct organization of the 
junior college on its own campus. One point seems clear, namely, 
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there is a real need for a much greater degree of subject-matter 
integration and for more vital and continuous services in student 
personnel work. It is probable that these values will be attained 
by various methods and organization; that no one particular type 
will be suitable for all communities. 

It would be easy to make extravagant claims either for or 
against the new American college. It is certainly not “sweeping 
the country,” although this fact is not necessarily an argument 
against it. Higli-school traditions are deeply entrenched; they 
are surrounded with the bulwarks of local pride; conditions of 
many kinds vary widely in thousands of communities in the 
United States. These hard facts must be considered in the pro- 
mulgation of any type of organization. The essential matter, so 
it would seem, is to develop the kind of organization best suited 
to meet the needs of students; to keep a sharp eye on the basic 
objectives of education and attain them in the most economical 
and efficient manner possible. 

University Extension 

There is still another form in the general movement for the 
extension of educational opportunities beyond high school. It is 
to be found more specifically in the organization of “centers,” 
notably in Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. They represent, for the 
most part, a lateral extension of the lower division of the univer- 
sity into several communities of the states. The three junior col- 
leges of Louisiana operate under the general supervision and 
budgetary control of Louisiana State University. This change in 
policy came about because during the depression years local tax 
income in the communities where junior colleges were then in 
existence were insufficient to support them. In Georgia, five 
junior colleges operate within the university system. They are 
under the general supervision of the state board of regents and 
the chancellor of the university system. Support from the slate is 
derived from allocations of funds appropriated to the university 
system by the legislature. The institutions are called simply 
“college” and, with the exception of Abraham Baldwin Agricul- 
ture College, they arc named for their locations, Middle, South, 
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Southwestern, and West Georgia. The head of each college is 
called “president,” is directly responsible to the chancellor, and 
is endowed with rather unusual authority and responsibility. 
The author visited all these colleges in the spring of 1949 and 
gathered the impression that the presidents would welcome more 
professional leadership and educational assistance from the uni- 
versity system. The general plan assumes the form of area or 
regional organization with emphasis on some division of func- 
tions between the several colleges. 

The unique plan in Wisconsin has already been set forth in 
Chap. 9 because of its closely knit functions in relation to adult 
education, its extension services of many kinds, and its far-flung 
correspondence work. The system in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has been mentioned in Chap. 3 with respect to the manner 
in which community surveys and services ore implemented. It 
will be well to enlarge at this point on some phases of the plan 
as an organization. Presently, there are seven, called “credit 
centers,” located at Altoona, Uehrend in Erie, Dubois, Harris- 
burg, Ilazclton, Potts\ ille, and Swarthmore. Each center has an 
administrative head who is directly responsible to the president 
of Pennsylvania State College through an assistant in charge of 
community colleges. The centers constitute a part of the gen- 
eral extension services of State College. An officer is in charge of 
instruction, and all academic work and facilities are determined 
by resident depart! n. it heads of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Instruction in the centers is intended for three classes of stu- 
dents: high-school graduate preparing for entrance to upper 
division college or university work; those whese formal educa- 
tion will terminate at the junior-college level; employed special 
students who wish part-time instruction, either vocational or gen- 
eral or both. The credit centers have the definite status of junior 
colleges in purpose, in the content of curricula that arc offered, 
and in the qualifications of instructors and staffs. There are 
community advisory boards for each of the centers; the centers 
arose from local community requests for such services. 10 

10 “Credit Centers.” The Pennsylvania State College Bulletin State 
College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State College, 1949-1950. • 
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They are a far cry, however, from the California junior colleges, 
created in local districts by popular vote, established under the 
permission, supervision, and authority of the State Department 
of Education, operating under local boards of trustees and sup- 
ported by state and local funds for free education provided 
through the fourteenth year. In contrast, the credit centers 
charge full-time students $360 per year for tuition; in addition, 
the student government levies fees of $15 per year for activities 
and health, both of which are collected by the centers. In a 
survey of the state, made in 1948 for the legislature. Dr. Koos, 
who was responsible for the junior-college section, could not dis- 
cover that the centers had effected college attendance, espe- 
cially from the lower income groups, to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 17 Because it has been discovered that a charge of $50 per 
year for tuition and fees will prevent some students hom attend- 
ing a junior college, even when they may lhe at home, it can 
be easily understood why tuition and fees of $375 per year will 
prevent a considerable peicentage of students fiom attending. 

State Ohoanizatxon 

As the author indicated in Chap. 6, the pait that has been 
played by the several states in the development of junior colleges 
is not of any great significance. Theie are variations from this 
general rule, and a few states have distinguished themselves by 
progressive professional leadership. Any attempt to write the 
history of the movement by states with any satisfactory degree of 
accuracy would require far more space that can be allotted in 
this book. There are signs of awakening interest, witnessed by 
the Minimum Foundation Program of Florida, the community- 
college movement in New York State, the Marbmy Report in 
Maryland, the recent Report of the Needs of Higher Education 
in California, the present state survey in Oregon, the continuing 
survey in Minnesota, etc. They indicate conscious, scientific ef- 

17 Koos, Leonard V. “A Community-college Plan for Pennsylvania, I/’ 
The School Review , Apiil, 1949, 57(4) :202-216; “A Community-college 
Plan for Pennsylvania, II,” The School Review , May-June, 1949, 57(5-6): 
286-294. 
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forts by some states to grapple with the problems of further edu- 
cation on a state-wide basis. Two poles of extremes may be 
noted in an examination of the roles of the states in junior-college 
education: One is to establish and control them almost entirely 
by state acts; the other is to do nothing at all. In between these 
two extremes there are middle-ground positions presenting a well- 
balanced cooperative enterprise between the state and the local 
community. Each performs its own function to the best advan- 
tage of both. 

As an example of this cooperative enterprise, the organization 
of junior colleges in Mississippi deserves special attention. It is 
being used as an illustration of a sound, working organization. 
The author has been privileged to visit all the junior colleges 
with the exception of two that were organized in 1948. lie is in- 
debted to Dr. L. O. Todd, president. East Central junior College 
at Decatur, for valuable data and assistance. As the story un- 
folds, the reader will be able to identify several important fea- 
tures: the organization itself, how it started, how it was devel- 
oped, and the practical political wisdom that was used in its 
development. 

There are fourteen public junior colleges in Mississippi; thir- 
teen of them are owned and controlled by one or more counties; 
the other is a municipal junior college operated as the upper 
level of the 6-4-4 school system in the city of Meridian. All the 
colleges are supported in pait by the state. They have separate 
boards of trustees with no organic connection with any other 
school. The thirteen county-district colleges have boarding fa- 
cilities. 

The genesis and growth of the junior colleges in Mississippi 
have their own peculiar backgrounds. The dominant type grew 
out of county agricultural high schools which were established 
under legislative enactments in 1910. A county, or group of 
counties, could organize two of these schools, one for each race, 
on at least a county-wide basis. At the height of this develop- 
ment, there were 52 county agricultural high schools for whites, 
owned and operated b> 54 of the 82 counties in the slate. They 
made secondary education popular, incidentally laid the ground- 
work for junior colleges, and gave a state as poor as Mississippi 




Fig 8 Mississippi public junior colleges. Copiah-Lmcoln, at Wess n, East Cen- 
tral, Decatur, East Mississippi, Scooba, Hinds, Raymond, Holmes, Goodmm, 
Itawamba, Fulton, Jones, Elhsville, Meridian, Meridian, Northeast, Booneville, 
Northwest, Senatobiu, Pearl Riser, Poplars llle, Pcrkmston, Perkinston, Southwest, 
Summit, Sunflower, Moorhead. 
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an early lead in developing them into a state-wide planned system. 

The junior colleges were started, in the early 1920s, for the 
following reasons: Greatly improved rural roads made consoli- 
dation of schools possible, and this resulted in the demand of 
the people for their own local high schools. Consequently, the 
county agricultural high schools gradually found themselves with- 
out students. The question was what to do about these chang- 
ing conditions. At about this same time, a nationwide interest in 
junior colleges made its appearance. This interest, coupled with 
the conditions before mentioned, gave the stronger county agri- 
cultural high schools an opportunity to set the stage for the de- 
velopment of junior colleges. They had ready an organization 
that suited the purpose, the physical plants including boarding 
facilities, an established county-wide tax base, and the timing was 
perfect. This was the tide in the affairs of the junior colleges 
in Mississippi; it was taken at the flood and led on to good for- 
tune. The physical and functional organization and the aware- 
ness of the educational leaders were the most important factors 
that made possible the junior-college system in Mississippi. 

Junior-college work was initiated in 1922 at the Hinds and 
Pearl River county agricultural high schools. Sporadic efforts 
broke out almost immediately in various parts of the state, and 
for a short time numerous schools were offering junior-college 
work. Keen interest in the movement plus the zeal of communi- 
ties, counties, and individuals to transform their own agricultural 
high schools posed a real problem. The answer was found in 
controlled development under the leadership of Knox M. Broom, 
supervisor of agricultural high schools in the State Department of 
Education. As a result of this wise leadership, the entire state 
was zoned into thirteen districts. Almost every county was in- 
cluded in one of the districts with general agreements that have 
always been honored. In 1928, the state legislature set up the 
Commission of Junior Colleges and endowed it with legal control 
at the state level. The Commission limited its functions almost 
entirely to establishing and accrediting the colleges. It desig- 
nated the Mississippi Junior College Accrediting Commission as 
its agent for accreditation purposes. Actual control of each col- 
lege resides in the local board of trustees. • 
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Following the leadership of Mr. Broom, the Commission of 
Junior Colleges set up definite criteria in establishing the various 
zones. These criteria included transportation systems and fa- 
cilities, population, proximity to state four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, the development of elementary schools in the area, as- 
sessed valuation, and the interest of the people in junior colleges. 
The counties within each zone were given an opportunity to bid 
for the location of the junior college. A location commission 
composed almost entirely of senior-college representatives took 
all factors into consideiation and by 1929 located eleven of the 
county-district junior colleges. This woik was so generally ac- 
cepted that no other disti icts wei e established until 1948. More- 
over, no junior college once established under this system has 
ever been discontinued. 

The early days, however, were difficult ones. Generally speak- 
ing, the four-year colleges were suspicious of the quality of work 
and the emergence of new institutions that would compete for 
students and public funds. The intelligent imdei standing oi such 
men as Professors M. Latimer of Mississippi College, G. L Har- 
rell of Millsaps, and O. A. Shaw of the University of Mississippi 
were of great value. Moreover, the problem of i euliv building a 
new zone into an operating district and securing tax levies from 
counties that had failed in their bids for a junior college was hard 
to solve. Mississippi counties at that time had little or no experi- 
ence in cooperative activities. The present development, theie- 
fore, is a monument to the sagacity and tenacity of the pioneers. 
The people in general, the superintendents, teachers, newspaper 
people, and leading citizens had to be “sold” on the junior col- 
lege. Finally, boards of supervisois in the seveial counties had 
to.be induced to lev)' a tax to support a college in an adjoining 
county. This called for unusual leadership and a knowledge of 
politics and politicians at the local level. The pioneers proved 
themselves to be practical operators in this sphere. Counties aic 
now levying a tax, from a token to a mill and a half with an aver- 
age of approximately one mill. The main idea of the districts 
is now firmly established as a common-sense plan of state and 
local cooperation for junior colleges in Mississippi. 

Another step was necessary, namely, to win the support of the 
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state legislature. At first there was strong, open opposition to 
any state appropriation, but interest grew until in 1936 the state 
appropriated $190,000; in 1944 it was $360,000; in 1946 it was 
$440,000; in 1948 it was $1,270,0001 Today the junior colleges 
are among the most popular public institutions in the state. The 
growth of this popularity and support is the result of a basic 
pattern that has been set up by the junior colleges for their work 
in the state. 

One of the first and most important factors in this pattern is 
that these institutions are the people’s colleges. There are no 
tuitions for Mississippi students, fees range from ten to twenty 
dollars per year, and the average cost for board and room is about 
twenty-five dollars per month. Practically all district colleges 
have large farms, and opportunities for work are offered whereby 
any woitliy student may attend, regardless of his financial ability. 
Junior-college leaders have made every effort to be responsive 
to the needs and interests of all the people. They have gone out 
into the byways and hedges to serve the people, to find out 
their needs, and to secure their support. They have sought out 
promising young men and women, encouraged them to attend 
the colleges and improve their status as workers and citizens. 
This woik has i (‘presented almost a house-to-house educational, 
evangelistic campaign. By building from the grassroots, access 
to legislative balls and the office of the governors has become 
easy during the past twenty years. 

Another factor in this pattern is the active interest and srrpport 
of the junior colleges for the total school program, common, sec- 
ondary, arrd higher, in the entire state. This has resulted in the 
support and confidence of the public-school people. Three presi- 
dents of the Mississippi Education Association between 1936 and 
1946 were junior-college presidents. A junior-college president 
was elected state superintendent of education in 1935, and the 
present incumbent of this office was a junior-college president 
prior to his election. 

A third factor is emphasis on high quality of work. The junior 
colleges from the beginning realized, and the suspicion of the 
senior institutions and the public generally made them realize 
even more, that public confidence could be won and held only 
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by quality of performance. In order to win “academic respect- 
ability,” the colleges at first emphasized university-parallel cur- 
ricula. Graduates who have advanced to upper division studies 
in the senior institutions have given a good account of themselves. 
The schools have now enlarged their offerings for semiprofes- 
sional work and skilled occupations, for general education as well 
as the strictly university parallel. Agriculture, business, engineer- 
ing, industrial education, home economics, music, the medical 
services, liberal arts, and education and training in at least 
twenty-two skilled tiadcs are being offered in some or all of the 
junior colleges. By common agreement, certain curricula are 
allocated to one, or a few, of the colleges to meet state needs and 
effect economies. High values are placed on education for char- 
acter and citizenship. In most of the schools there is a strong 
religious bent among the students and faculties. By 1949, all hut 
the two new colleges were fully accredited by the Mississippi 
Association of Colleges and nine were memheis of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

A fourth factor in the pattern of work is great emphasis on 
guidance, counseling, and supers ision. The junior colleges have 
a measure of control over dormitory students fai be\ond that of 
the four-year colleges. Opportunities to associate in living-work- 
ing groups in residential campus life, the chance for academic 
and personal guidance by association and example as well as by 
word have been stressed from the earliest days. Teachers have 
been chosen for their guidance point of view as well as their 
ability to teach. Deans of men and of women are important func- 
tionaries. In-service training programs for teachers and staff 
members for a belter understanding of the junior-college philoso- 
phy have been promoted. The first workshop for junior colleges 
was promoted by the Mississippi Junior College Association in 
1940 at George Peabody College. 

A final factor may be found in lively student activities and or- 
ganizations. Music, publications, forensic, Future Teachers of 
America, athletics, and several other forms of student partici- 
pation are carried out locally and on a state-wide intercollegiate 
basis. Some All-American and a large number of All-Southeast- 
ern Conference, football stars spent their early college days on 
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Mississippi junior-college gridirons. In all of these and other 
state-wide activities, there is one key organization that has barely 
been mentioned. It is the Mississippi Junior College Association. 
This group works together at all times in every public undertak- 
ing as a single team. This type of action was largely responsible 
for the fact that between 1945 and 1949, most of the colleges 
practically doubled their floor space and the value of plants and 
equipment. 18 

From the standpoint of the state, it may be seen, Mississippi 
provides an excellent example for general lines of organization. 
Improvements can be made, and no one is more conscious of 
this fact than the leaders in the state. An additional step is 
needed to make available to the Negroes, who constitute approxi- 
mately one-lialf of the population, further education in extent and 
kind to meet their needs. Eilorts are being made along this line. 
Enlightened Southerners realize that the home life, citizenship, 
and economic well-being of the total population, Negroes as 
well as whites, depend in a large measure on the proper educa- 
tion of all the people. The same solution for the problems of 
health, moial character, industry, and thrift applicable to any one 
part of the population are, by the same token, equally applicable 
to all pails. Lack in civic and economic cooperation among 
people stems from cultural status and patterns rather than from 
those of color and race. If the million Negroes were as well edu- 
cated and cultured as the white people are, Mississippi could be 
now, as it was at one time, one of the most prosperous states in 
the nation. 

Moreover, simple democratic justice in our American free so- 
ciety requires equality of educational opportunity, as far as it is 
possible*, for all the children of all the people and that without 
regard to any other factor. The best defense of American de- 
mocracy is to improve it and demonstrate to the world that our 
faith is well founded in “liberty and justice for all”; that this faith 
is based not solely on a philosophical theory but on practical re- 
sults. If free enterprise means anything at all. and it certainly 

18 The author is indebted to Dr. L. O. Todd, piosident. East Central 
Junior College, Decatur, Miss., for the data and the story of the state sys- 
tem. 
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Copiah Iincoln 

19^8 

4 

4 

178 

3”1 

33 

2 

644 700 

I ast C entr il 

19 >8 

2 

5 

b8 

178 

147 

— 

804 000 

East Mississippi 

19.8 

4 

3 

02 

183 

— 


510 604 

Hinds 

1922 

3 

1 

ISO 

368 

145 

3 

845 859 

Holmes 

1925 

3 

2 

t2 

317 

92 

— 

762 867 

Itawamba 

1948 

2 

3 

.3 

114 

257 

2 

750 000 

Jones 

19 7 

4 

7 

f 49 

542 

294 


706 500 

Meridiau Municipal 

1937 

0-4 4 

( ity 

673 

310 

104 

101 1 

1 018 000 

Northeast Missishipj i 

1948 

. 

5 

99 

313 

150 


450 000 

Northwest 

19 (i 

4 

7 

141 

.38 



546 500 

Pearl River 

19 2 


5 

1 0 

7J 

C5 


599 100 

Perkuiston 

1 1.5 

2 

4 

03 


157 

4 

772 000 

Southwest 

U 5 

2 

2 

11 

194 

1 0 

1 

181 500 

Sunflower 

19 6 

4 

3 

183 

1( 

b 


.35 460 


•Courtesy of I 0 i>ll 


does, fairness to paiticipate in its steins dnectly fiom equality to 
stait with as few handicaps as possible James Madison, a great 
American and Southcrnei, once said “A populai government 
without popular mfoimation or the means of acqun mg it is but a 
prologue to a faice oi a liagfdy, oi peihaps both ” 1 he applica- 
tion of this punciple to popular government is not enough It 
applies with equal force to all civic and economic affairs in a 
free society Ilie thcoiy of demociacy without piactical democ- 
racy in education can uevei be defended America’s indefensible 
lag foi equality in education and training is liei heel of Achilles 
The solution is total immersion 

Regardless of logical tlieoiy, however, oi the rule of simple 
justice, the piactical problem is one of how and with what means 
Some of the states can nevei solve these problems merely with 
then own lesources Mississippi is one of them Unless and until 
Fedeial aid is provided, equality of educational opportunity com- 
parable to that of the most favoied states remains an impossi- 
bility, failure to give propei assistance will be, as it is now, a 
standmg disgrace to the United States rather than a blot on the 
flag of a single .state Billions for the recovery of European and 
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Asiatic countries may be fully justified; the sharing of American 
technical know-how for the improvement of various nations with 
scientific and technical lags deserves applause; but neither can be 
justified at the expense of serious problems in America’s front 
yard. It is not a question of responsibility. The nation is respon- 
sible for conditions which it created. Unless and until the United 
States performs its own clear duty to solve the problems which it 
created, the finger of accusation must be pointed at the real lag- 
gard, not at any one, or a few, of the overburdened states. 

Iowa Studies 

The two maps of Iowa, one showing the present location of 
junior colleges (Fig. 9), and the other, what the proper distribu- 
tion might be under a well-planned, state-wide system of com- 
munity colleges (Fig. 10), should give the reader a belter under- 
standing of what is needed in every state. The author is in- 
debted to Dr. J. A. Slanak, professor of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College, and Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, president 
emeritus, Iowa State College, for permission to use these maps. 
In 1948 the authors stimulated a great deal of publicity and dis- 
cussion through The New Junior College: The Next Step in Free 
Public Education} 0 More recently they have made extensive 
studies of Iowa in which they have presented data regarding the 
community-college districts: land area, property evaluation, num- 
ber of counties, number of high schools, total population, popula- 
tion of the town centers, number of high-school students, niunber 
of liigh-school graduates, youth iomteen to seventeen, eighteen 
to twenty, and twenty-one to twenty-four years of age. It is the 
kind of study that should be made in all states. 

SUMMARY 

The rapidly growing movement in the United States for an in- 
termediate level of education has appeared under various forms 
of organization and names. The junior college is the best known 

19 Starrak, T- A., and Hughes, Raymond M. The New Junior College. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1948. 
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Location of public junior colleges of Iowa, 1947-1948 
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Fig 10. Proposed locations and sen ice areas of communit\ colleges. (Courtesy of Starrak and Hughes.) 
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and is used most extensively by institutions operating by private 
enterprise or by public control and support. Its genetic meaning 
was well understood in relation to its emphasis of function dur- 
ing the first and second decades of the present century; it is still 
applicable to those institutions which by choice limit their func- 
tions to those essentially akin to the first two years of senior- 
college work; it is used by a large number of colleges which are 
no longer “junior” to anything. The community college, desig- 
nated and made more popular by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, is a better and more exact name for the col- 
lege of the community, by the community, and for the com- 
munity. 

The “new Ameiican college” represents a definite effort at ver- 
tical articulation and integration in subject-matter fields offered 
from the eleventh through the fourteenth years, for continuity in 
student personnel services, and for the organization of a dis- 
tinctive four-year unit of American education with the logical 
capstone at the end of the fourteenth year. Two-year junior or 
community colleges, public or piivate, in association with high 
schools or as independent units, represent Ameiican demands for 
further education for better citizenship and greater competence 
in a highly complex and technological society. They also lay 
claims to continuity and completeness of the educational proc- 
esses. While lonns of organization have their importance, forms 
should be determined by conditions under which they must op- 
erate. An acquaintance with the vast and various circumstances 
of communities is convincing proof that no one type of organiza- 
tion is best suited to meet the needs of all. 

University extension centers, state-owned and -operated junior 
colleges and technical institutes, privately controlled institutes 
of many kinds— all have mo\ ed into a field of service dictated by 
the needs of a new day. There is room and need for extensive 
experimentation. In the end, the people will decide what form 
of organization will best serve their needs, with equality of op- 
portunity for all and desirable control by the communities them- 
selves. 

The contention that education is a matter of local financial 
responsibility is entirely outmoded by the radically changed con- 
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ditions of the times. The several states themselves must provide 
for a much greater amount of financial assistance, more authority, 
and better personnel for professional leadership to ensure fairness 
and a greater degree of equality of educational opportunities for 
all citizens within the state. In order to secure comparable 
equality between the states as well as within them, Federal aid 
must be made available to those with incomes insufficient to 
guarantee this equality. Mississippi has been used as an ex- 
ample because it represents state leadership, state support in co- 
operation with local and student effort, and a state-wide planned 
system for junior colleges. It has been used also because it is 
typical with respect to its needs for Federal aid for the further 
extension of a truly democratic educational plan. 




Chapter 11. ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS FOR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Administrative plans, principles, and practices in community 
colleges are naturally closely associated with internal oiganiza- 
tion. Organization is simply the arrangement through which ad- 
ministrative functions flow. Hence, the two are intimately tied 

j 

together. While community colleges have certain features that 
vary to a gicater or lesser degree from commonly accepted ad- 
ministrative plans in education, they are nevertheless largely in 
line with such plans. It is possible for an organization to be ef- 
fected in such manner that good administration becomes well- 
nigh impossible. On the other hand, in spite of the general ac- 
ceptability of an organization, it is possible for an inollective ad- 
ministration not only to go astray but also to destroy administra- 
tion by ignoring or by running counter to the organization itself. 
In order to accomplish desirable results, both the organization 
and the administration must be generally acceptable. A good 
college needs form and performance; structure and content; 
mechanism and power. Neither can be effective without the 
other and both must work harmoniously together. 

The previous chapter dealt chiefly with general organizational 
aspects of the movement as a whole. It will be necessary in 
this chapter to consider internal structures of community col- 
leges, because of their intimate association with administration. 
No claims will be made that anv one particular system is the 
best. General plans and basi'- principles can be devised and prac- 
ticed in various systems. Sj stems will have to be modified or 
expanded to meet needs and make for effective administration 
in various sizes of schools- with or without boarding facilities; 
and for the functions which each proposes to perform. Indeed, 
there will be variations from state to state and between corn- 
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munities according to the temper and attitudes of the people. 
The author recalls a vigorous protest against local control of com- 
munity colleges by an administrator from one of the Southern 
states. In effect he said: 

I have had a nose full of all this talk about control by a local board 
of trustees. The school board of our county, for instance, is nothing 
but a bunch of peanut politicians who were elected because they 
promised to play ball with the big taxpayers. They care nothing about 
our schools and what’s more they know nothing about education. One 
man is a common crook, another is a drunkard, a third is completely 
illiterate— never went to school a day in his life, the fourth has a little 
education and a lot of land and money which he wants to get out of 
paying taxes on; then. I’ll admit that there is one member with a col- 
lege education— lie’s a good man. The others are so lowdown they 
could walk under a snake’s belly. Now, just what would you do with 
a board of trustees like that? As far as I am concerned, I’m mighty 
glad to have remote control for our college! 

Two days following this frank statement by the Southern gen- 
tleman, a former superintendent of schools and dean of the junior 
college told the author the inside story of his administration in 
one of the Northern states. In the city about which this story is 
told, the organization was excellent. There were clear under- 
standings and agreements a$ to the allocation of functions, lines 
of responsibility, and where certain power and authority rested. 
These understandings, however, were made apparently with res- 
ervations by the school board. There was no intention of keep- 
ing them when they were made. The superintendent soon dis- 
covered tliis fact when he, in his natural rounds of inspection, 
found that cases of milk delivered at the school cafeterias con- 
tained only eight bottles instead of twelve. Acting within his 
authority, a change was made for the purchase of dairy supplies. 
He was promptly and emphatically told that this change could 
not be effected. The battle was on and in the end the supeiin- 
tendent won. Of course, no one needs to be told that the school 
board had agreed to award the contract for a price and the dairy 
company was permitted to make up the amount and enough be- 
sides for risk money by simply cutting the children short. Fol- 
lowing the winning fight with the school board, in one year’s time 
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$100,000 was saved in the purchase of supplies for the school 
cafeterias. 

It was readily noticed that a considerable number of "em- 
ployees” in the school system had nothing to do. It was agreed 
that they should be dismissed. As soon, however, as local pres- 
sure groups took members of the school board to task, action for 
dismissal was forthwith rescinded. Again, the superintendent 
stood firmly by his guns and won on the grounds of initial agree- 
ments that had been made. As the story unfolded, it became 
more complicated and amazing. Some readers will not remem- 
ber the days, for instance, when teachers were paid in scrip. 
Did it really ever happen in the United States! But that is only 
half the story. Arrangements were made whereby scrip would 
be honored for certain items, listed locally by categories. Teach- 
ers who were compelled to cash the scrip were paid 75 cents or 
less on the dollar. Just as soon as school funds were large enough 
to make some cash payments, the people who had bought the 
scrip at big discounts were notified before general announce- 
ments were made. They appeared, collected 100 cents on the 
dollar and an additional 6 per cent interest. By the time teachers 
could arrive, the treasury ior the school was empty! Tenure for 
this superintendent was natmally a short one. The scandal of the 
scrip was not confined to big cities, if one may believe reports 
from persons who were in a position to know; it crept into the 
villages. Scrip and what are knowu as town orders were refused 
at the bank, so the story runs, until after the directors had bought 
them at wide margins of discount. Then the policy was changed 
so that scrip and orders w< re honored at face value plus the 
customary rate oi interest. 

The Constituency 

The author could continue with this type of story, but wliat 
has been said is sufficient to emphasize the necessity for the right 
kind of constituencies in order to have good schools. Citizens 
may be inclined at times to sympathize with the position of dic- 
tators; that democracy rests on an impossible assumption; that 
parliamentary governments have had their day; that popular 
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government is only a hopeful illusion. The author in no way 
shares this point of view. Unless the level of honor in local com- 
munities can be raised by civic pride, what guarantees can be 
given that the state and national levels can be improved? Ras- 
cality will still be the practice and that on a laiger scale. With 
all its faults, it is far better to muddle through democratically 
than to abolish the responsibilities of local citizens by ukase. 
The former process is slow, often inefficient, sometimes corrupt; 
Americans, however, have faith that over the long pull the people 
themselves “are the only reliance ior the preseivation of liberty.” 
Even a poor school with liberty is better than a so-called efficient 
one without it. Without freedom it is impossible to have the 
right kind of school in a demociacy because freedom is essential. 

In his farewell address, Washington bequeathed to the people 
of the nation some sound ads ice when he said: “In pioportion as 
the structure of government gives force to public opinion it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened” Mi. Mad- 
ison said. “Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and a people 
who mean to be their own governors must ar m theinsels es with the 
power which knowledge gives.” Ilaiold C. Sheaimaif in Adult 
Education for Democracy 1 comes to the heart of the matter when 
he writes: “We must ultimately be concerned not with education 
as a function of society but with nothing less than the creation 
of a society which itself is educative; an ideal winch is so far 
from being realized at present that it implies a social 1 evolution.” 
Attempts being made to reeducate the German people are 
blocked by the solid wall of facts that education steins from the 
total structure of a society; that no significant changes can be 
made permanently until the basic structure is changed in the 
sofciety from which education glows; that culture cannot be im- 
ported or imposed; that it must gradually evolve out of the ex- 
periences, customs, mores, predominant temper, and fundamental 
character of the people. It should be borne in mind, moreover, 
that state departments of education and professional associations 
can often be of value in local situations. In the fit al analysis, 
however, the community itself must be educated, its constructive 

1 Shearman, Harold C. Adult Education for Democracy London: 
Workers’ Educational Association, 1944. Pp. 14-15. 
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influences enlisted, and its competent people encouraged to as- 
sume leadership. 

One of the first concerns, therefore, for sound administrative 
practices in a community college is the community itself. A col- 
lege may be instituted in a community by outside forces. It may 
not be created by the community, yet it will be of the com- 
munity, even if it attempts to operate behind a stone wall. The 
community is the first public of great importance in the program 
of public relations. The needs, interests, and enlightened coop- 
eration of this public must be disco\ ered and enlisted as a basic 
drive in the work of the college. Much of the difficulty which 
schools face grows from the foul soil of neglected public opinion. 
This immediate community public will play an important role, 
whether the college be under public control or privately sup- 
ported. Conversations and correspondence with a large number 
of men who are well-seasoned adminis tutors emphasize' this fact. 
Dr. Ilarlie L. Smith, president of William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri/ states the ease for a privately controlled institution: 

It a young man should come to me asking for counsel on practical 
matters of administration, my fust impulse would bo to undertake to 
convince him that he would be much happier in teaching. However, 
realizing that that is a thing which a person can learn only through 
perceptual experience, I should then make certain suggestions to him. 

lie should at the very outset be greatly concerned about his own 
public relations. If the college is worthy of community interest, it 
will have it and people are curious about what takes place. I have 
found it exceedingly helpful to spend a great deal of time downtown, 
apparently killing time with community leaders, but actually telling 
them very frankly about tire problems of the college and the things 
that take place. I find, therefore, that they do not become greatly 
exercised about rumors for they have either already heard the correct 
information or know they will receive i* in a short space of time. 

The well-seasoned advice of Dr. Archie J. Cloud/ who retired 
from the presidency of the City College of San Francisco in 1949 

2 Smith, Hurlie L., president, William Woods College. Fulton, Mo.: 
1949. Statement from personal letter quoted by permission. 

■* Cloud, Archie J., retired president, City College of San Francisco. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Sept. 22, 1949. Statement from personal letter quoted 
by permission. 
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after fourteen years of expenence in that position, should be 
heeded b\ all who wish to succeed in administration. 

Keep the door of your office open, receive all callers courteously, 
whether of faculty, student body, or the general public, and, above 
all, at no matter what expenditure of your valuable time, listen to their 
representations fully and carefully That caller usually has a problem 
that to him is significant and that he wishes to discuss with the admin- 
istration To the latter, that problem may seem trivial and inconse- 
quential, neveitheless, it has much meaning to the person seeking the 
interview. Often the mere opportunity to present the matter to a 
friendly and listening ear will hasten the solution to the problem In- 
ject, if circumstances wairant, a little of the spice of humoi into the 
situation, but, at any late, always endeavor to send the caller away m 
a favorable attitude of mind. 

President G II Vande Bogait 1 of Noithern Montana College, 
Havie, a man with a long and successful expedience, presents Ins 
views fiom the standpoint of a public institution, suppoited by di- 
rect appropriations from the state. 

Every institution will inevitably hue public relations, beneficial or 
otherwise It nec d not be placed on a hilltop to be m the public eye 
Its activities, services, and objectives aie much more widely discussed 
than most of us realize Sorrvetnncs a college is misunderstood by 
its clientele because it fails to make known its activitu s and objectives 
with such clarity that cveiyoiie secs the over all picture. Educators 
are traditionally occupied with academic activities and fail to realize 
that every successful college must have its show windows” Ihe 
experienced administrator will see to it that theie is an organized 
program of public relations through such channels as the press, radio, 
and publications directed toward many groups and individuals whose 
understanding, confidence, and suppoit are highly important 

Such activities as athletic contests, diamatics, forensics and music 
should be publicized to attr ict public attendance People of the com- 
munity should be bi ought to the campus whenever special programs 
or events make this possible The successful progiam of public rela- 
tions is continuous Periodically, there are needs for financial suppoit 
beyond the usual annual budget Whether these may bt campaigns 

4 Vande Bogart, G H , president, Northern Montana College Havre, 
Mont.. 1949 Statement quoted by permission. 
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for endowment, for new buildings, or for legislative appropriations, 
the institution that is already well understood, and its needs and serv- 
ices appreciated by the area that it serves, finds itself in a most ad- 
vantageous position. 

The phrases “ivory tower” and “town and gown” bear unfortunate 
testimony to the lack of mutual understanding that has existed in many 
college situations. The administrator is careful to maintain numerous 
public contacts in various ways that do not require review here. Fac- 
ulty members who enjoy membership and varying degrees of leader- 
ship in local churc hes, clubs, service organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, and other groups add definitely to the public understanding 
of the college they represent. At the same time they contribute to 
the value of the institution in the area that it serves. Programs, lec- 
tures, and professional services which certain departments are able to 
give may be time consuming, but they add immeasurably to the inte- 
gration of college and community. 

Similar views from other successful and experienced admin- 
istrators could be given. The inevitable public relations of the 
college and the community demand that they work for mutual 
advantage. “He who would have a friend must be friendly” is a 
simple and equally eflectivc rule for institutions as well as for 
persons. If there is sound judgment and truth in the experiences 
of such men as Smith at a privately controlled college, and Vande 
Bogart at a college sustained by state appropriations, how very 
much greater is the importance of good, continuous public rela- 
tions in a college of, by, and for the community! That there 
are many and exceedingly difficult problems in local communi- 
ties is perfectly obvious; their solution is often slow and labor- 
ious. They can, however, be solved by democratic processes. 
The community cannot be robbed of its influence and responsi- 
bility for education if we are to have a democratic society. Con- 
sidered risks have to be taken because democracy itself is a risk, 
a daring adventure. 


The Be mud of Control 

The kind of people a college may have for its board of control, 
whether from the constituency of a private institution or from the 
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citizens for one that is essentially a community enterprise, is an 
important factor. An examination of standards and practices of 
accrediting associations shows relatively little concern for this 
matter. Yet the progress of the college depends in a large meas- 
ure on the wisdom, character, judgment, and conduct of the 
board of control. Standards and practices of accrediting associa- 
tions should be drastically revised upward to include definite pro- 
visions for the preparation, functions, and limitations of the su- 
preme elected officers. Both state and professional criteria are 
usually applied with real force to the preparation and character 
of administrators and teachers. This is as it should be. Instead 
of waiting, however, until overt acts aie committed and the 
damage has been done by unfit and unworthy boaids of control, 
professional organizations should take pieventive measures by 
way of proper standaids. Qualifications for elective offices aie 
not beyond the power of the people to fix or outside the interests 
of professional groups. They are applied to teachers. Why not 
to boards of control who ina) advance or letard a college just as 
effectively as may the administrator or classroom teachcis? Until 
the passage of the Floiida Minimum Foundation Laws of 1947, tor 
example, a county superintendent of schools could qualify for 
election in about the same manner as a saloonkeeper could secuie 
a license. The people, however, changed that! Professional and 
legal standards are required of doctois and dentists who treat 
human bodies; there should be standauls foi the officeis who have 
so much to do with the treatment of cliildren’s minds— suicly a 
function of equal importance. Whatever may be said, it is prac- 
tically impossible to have efficient administration without a rea- 
sonably acceptable board of control/ hence the value of the sub- 
ject in the intciest of good education. 

The functions and limitations of the board of conti ol should be 
clearly defined. In the main, the functions should be confined to the 
following: (1) To determine general policies for the organization, 
administration, and operation of the college. (2) To act as court of 
final appeal in all matters which may pioperly be ref error* to it. (3) 
To approve the budget and authorize changes within the limits of the 

r ' Bogue, Jesse P. “How to Organize and Opeiate a Junior College.” 
Washington, D.C.; r Ameiican Association of Junior Colleges, 1947. 
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budget within the span of the fiscal year. (4) To assume responsi- 
bility for securing funds for the proper operation of the college. This 
large responsibility should never be placed on the shoulders of the 
chief executive. He will play an important part, naturally, but his 
duties are too many and too great for him to assume this burden. 
(5) To employ the chief executive and delegate to him powers and 
responsibilities under a written contract. (6) To elect major staff 
members and teaching personnel on recommendation of the chief 
executive, unless otherwise specified. In this respect, the chief execu- 
tive should have just as free hand as possible in tlic selection of his 
staff and teaching personnel. (7) To authorize and execute contracts 
for major capital improvements. (8) To authorize investment and 
provide protection for all funds given in trust to the college. (9) 
To authorize by formal vote the granting of degrees of graduation of 
candidates certified by the 1 acuity, registiar, and chief executive. 

While consideration might be given to the appropriate number 
of members of a board, the hind of persons, whether the number 
be large or small, is of paramount importance. They should be 
men and women who know how to delegate a large measure of 
authority; require the discharge of responsibility; and refrain 
from interference in all matters that have been delegated to the 
chief executive. For a private institution, there should be clearly 
defined plans for rotation of membership. There should be proper 
representation through free elections from the various elements 
of the supporting constituency. This would seem to be a matter 
of good public relations, boards of control for public institu- 
tions are limited by law from engaging, cither as boards or as 
individual members, in buying or selling or participating other- 
wise in any activity for profit or gain in the school unit they serve. 
Private colleges should make certain that their own bylaws and 
codes of ethical conduct are at least equal to those required by 
law in public institutions. Boards should be interested in the 
welfare of the school and totally disinterested in every other con- 
sideration about it. 

The practice of loading boards of control in some private, non- 
profit schools with staff officers or with their immediate relatives 
is open to serious question. Its effect is virtually to destroy con- 
fidence in the organization because it places the balance of power 
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in the hands of people who have personal financial interests at 
stake. A practice that is more questionable for a nonprofit insti- 
tution is the voting of large salaries to staff members who also 
serve on the board of control. A considerable percentage of an- 
ticipated profits are allocated by way of these salaries. When- 
ever this is done, and it is not a universal practice, it essentially 
destroys any claims that the college is nonprofit. While there are 
some excellent institutions operated on a proprietary basis, that 
have taken risks, pioneered in new fields of education, and man- 
age their funds with equity to the clientele, this form of edu- 
cational practice is not in the most favorable public position to- 
day. There is an increasing feeling that education is a social 
activity in which the piofit motive should be reduced to the 
minimum. 

Somewhat related to the board of control is the community ad- 
visory committee, or committees. They do not operate in the 
field of administration, but their recommendations might, at 
times, have bearing on the enlargement of services. Essentially, 
their place is more closely related to the teaching functions of 
the college, to public relations, and to the discovery of new fields 
of service. They occupy an intermediate position between the 
college and industry, brrsirress, the professional services, and labor 
grortps. Their primary business is to ad\ise orr programs of edu- 
cation and to assist in a practical and realistic approach in deal- 
ing with them. If a community advisory committee is an effective 
means for a single curriculum or a cluster of occupations, it might 
be wise, in some instances, for the board of control to consider 
the creation of a committee for pui poses of community liaison 
on a broad basis. 


Tiie Chief Executive 

The chief executive of the college must be directly responsible 
to the board of control. If he is the president of a private col- 
lege, this line of responsibility is easily identified. If he is the 
president, dean, or director of a public college, there are times 
when some confusion arises as to just who is the chief executive. 
If the superintendent of schools is also the president of the col- 
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lege, then this fact should be clearly stated and understood. In 
some school systems, the president is responsible directly to the 
board of education; in others, he is responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools; in this case, the superintendent is the chief 
executive officer and the dean occupies a secondary position. 
There are public-school systems in which the superintendent by 
choice assumes only nominal responsibility; he prefers to desig- 
nate the head of the college as president rather than as dean and 
to provide for close relations between the president and the 
school board. 

A chart of organization and administration should be made 
and widely published so that all persons connected with the col- 
lege may understand lines of responsibility and specifications of 
duties. To whom am I directly responsible? What are my du- 
ties and opportunities? These two questions should be readily 
answered by all staff members, instructors, and employees. The 
administrative chart (Fig. 11) was drawn by the administrative 
committee of the American Association of Junior Colleges. It is 
offered as a suggestion only. It will have to be adapted to the 
size, resources, type, and functions of each college. Effective 
administration, however, requires the adoption of a workable 
system for each major aspect of the institution. The author is 
indebted to some outstanding junior-college administrators for 
valuable judgments that have grown out of their practical experi- 
ences. President John E. Cray 0 of Lamar College, Beaumont, 
Texas, states; 

The administrator should see to it that all members of the faculty 
and staff know exactly what their duties and responsibilities arc. Often 
there is a vague understanding with the consequence that there is 
overlapping and duplication of effort. He should be sure that each 
member of the staff and faculty knows the person to whom he is re- 
sponsible. This invohes clear-c\P understanding of the administrative 
lines of authority and responsibility. 

President Vande Bogart 7 offers this wise counsel: 

6 Gray, John E., president, Lamar College. Beaumont, Tex.; 1949. 
Statement from personal letted quoted by permission. 

7 Vande Bogart, op. cit. 
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Delegation of responsibilities to members of the administrative and 
instructional staff should be clearly defined and necessary authority 
granted commensurate with the responsibility. A clear understanding 
on the part of the faculty member concerning these matters will give 
him not only a certain degree of pride in the value of his services, 
but will enable him to make wise decisions. The administrator may 
in some cases find it necessary to adjust his thinking to methods that 
vary from his own, the final test being the ultimate result of those deci- 
sions. Complete frankness modified with tact and consideration will 
contribute to the loyalty and satisfactory functioning of staff members. 

A woild champion boxer was once asked what were the impor- 
tant abilities of a good fighter. He replied that there were two: 
to take punishment and to give it. In something of the same 
manner, an effective administrator must be able to delegate au- 
thority and to assume it. As to the former, Piesident Harlie L. 
Smith 8 says: “The administrator who is reluctant to delegate au- 
thority and responsibility finds himself loaded with mediocre 
staff or other people who arc unhappy and gets his own day so 
cluttered up with details of day-to-day operation that he does not 
have opportunity or lime to plan for his institution.” 

For die second characteristic. President James C. Miller,” Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri, says: “Be in command, if that 
is your assignment. Never be autocratic, but always in com- 
mand. No one feels secure with an administrator who is vacil- 
lating and weak. Always be fair, but be positive and constructive 
in performing vour administrative duties.” 

There arc other highly important factors, however, for good 
administration. The position retjuiies fai more than ability to 
accept and grant authority with tact and consideration: to be fair 
and adaptable; to have patience and a sense of humoi ; to under- 
stand people and be able to get along with them. Especially for 
the community college, one needs an element of inspiration, the 
spirit of the pioneer and a sense- of thrilling adventure. President 
Milton D. Proctor, Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine, 
states that he would suggest to an aspiring young administrator 

8 Smith, op. cit. 

9 Miller, James C., president, Christian College. Columbia, Mo.: 1949. 
Statement in personal letter quoted by permission. 
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to read again the predictions of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education that by 1960 there should be 2,500,000 young 
people in school in grades beyond the traditional twelfth; that 
large numbers of these will be in the middle level of education 
with intelligence, different from academic but not lower, in such 
fields as social, manual, and creative education and training. 10 “I 
would say to this young man that in my judgment the develop- 
ment of middle-level education presents one of the greatest edu- 
cational challenges of all times, and that my regret is that I am 
not of his age so I could take a more active part in this thrilling 
adventure.” 

The quality refen ed to is sometimes called inspiiing leadership 
ability. While it must have a foundation in chaiacter that creates 
confidence, sound judgment that enlists lespect, intellectual hon- 
esty and scholarship that men tiust, it nevertheless teaches be- 
yond these characteristics. It is almost indefinable: one applauds 
the star when he appeals on the stage, the coloiful, gamy athlete 
when he runs onto the playing field, the nigged, couiageous sea 
captain when he takes command of his ship. Just as ene knows 
the difference between a day of sunshine and one of shadows so 
he knows the difference between a leader and a follower. Some- 
times the difference may not be wide, but it is significant. It might 
be represented by the sharp line between the battei who “steps 
into it” when the ball comes over the plate and the other who 
hesitates. Timing, the faculty to see far ahead, to anticipate 
trends and probable events, and to lay plans in advance to cope 
with them successfully are chaiacteristics of the good admin- 
istrator. 

An executive can be greatly helped by the wisdom of his staff 
and faculty. Even though ho might reach the right decision 
without advice, greater confidence will be created in the adminis- 
tration and a sense of pride will result if it is sought. The sug- 
gested chart of administration includes the executive council. 
Some administrators prefer an advisory committee or cabinet. 
The author was favorably impressed with the administrative 

10 Proctor, Milton D., president, Westbrook Junior College. Portland, 
Me.: 1949. Personal letter quoted by permission. 
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practices of the Arlington State College at Arlington, Texas, and 
asked President E. H. Hereford 11 for a statement of general pro- 
cedures. One feature is the use of the executive cabinet, al- 
though it would probably be classified as advisory in actual func- 
tioning. It works in the following manner: 

Many years ago a group of faculty members were appointed to serve 
on a special committee to develop ways and means to bring faculty 
participation into the administration of the institution. 

This committee studied the problem for several months during 
which time they reviewed practices in other institutions. The size of 
the faculty here constituted a group too large to handle administrative 
matters; therefore, some plan of electing representatives seemed nec- 
essary and desirable. 

The committee submitted to the faculty the following plan, which 
was adopted, and which has been in use continuously since that date: 

Provision is made for a faculty cabinet, composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, to meet at least twice each semester; nine of the members are 
to be elected by the faculty from the faculty list, and without nomina- 
tion. The nine receiving the largest number of votes aie to be elected. 
Four additional members are to be appointed by the head of the in- 
stitution, and the two top ranking officials of the college are placed on 
the committee automatically. 

Several days before the' cabinet is to meet (and it meets at the call 
of the president), the president sends a call to all faculty membeis, 
stating that the cabinet will meet. Faculty members are asked to 
submit any problems which they would like to have considered by 
the cabinet. When these problems have been submitted, the presi- 
dent prepares an agenda and sends it to the cabinet members with \ 
call for the meeting which must be at least three days after the call. 

When the cabinet convenes, the president presides and only matters 
on the agenda can be discussed, unless the cabinet, by a unanimous 
vote, decides to take up additional matters. 

The secretary to the president is the secretary of the cabinet. She 
takes notes of the meeting, and, subsequent to the meeting, prepares 
the minutes and distributes the same to all members of the faculty. 

It should be noted that the actions of the cabinet are purely advisory 
to the president, but I know of no instance where the advice has not 
been followed. 

11 Hereford, E. H., president, Arlington State College. Arlington, Tex.: 
1949. Statement quoted by permission. 
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The Budget and Finances 

It is not too much to say that the budget is the lifeblood of the 
college. One of the epitaphs on the tombstones of dead colleges 
is this: “Died by pernicious anemia— the white corpuscles of 
deficit destroyed the red ones of assets.” Any executive who ig- 
nores or underrates the value of hard economic facts is doomed 
to failure and, which is worse, he may carry his institution down 
with him. It has been done many times. The budget is the eco- 
nomic framework within which the activities of the college are 
carried out during the fiscal year. It should, therefore, be built 
with the greatest possible care. It is a sound rule to estimate 
expenditures liberally and income conservatively in building a 
budget. The chief executive should seek all possible assistance 
from his staff and faculty ioi carefully itemized statements of 
needs. If the total for needs exceed, as they usually will, the total 
anticipated income, then fair and propoitional reductions must 
be made. The budget is the basic device by which the piogram 
of the college will be stymied or implemented. Its final prepara- 
tion, therefore, for presentation to the boaid of conti ol should 
be a major concern ol the head of the college. It is time con- 
suming and one of the best specific tests of an executive’s ability 
to see into the future without the confusion of too much enthusi- 
asm or the rosy colors of guesswork. A painstaking analysis of 
past economic performance based on a cost-accounting system is 
a scientific device that should be employed. After each and every 
item of income and expenditure has been estimated with the 
greatest care, it will be discovered, in a truly nonprofit institu- 
tion, that very narrow margins of error will make the difference 
between a balance or a deficit. A nonprofit educational institu- 
tion is one that operates wrthout the expectation of having a sur- 
plus. All funds paid in by students are returned to them in serv- 
ices of full measure. 

The practice of constructing buildings from accumulated sur- 
pluses is open to serious question. Capital outlay should be 
provided by special tax assessments or bond issues, or by special 
gifts for a privately controlled college. For this reason, sound 
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educational accounting does not depreciate buildings and set up 
sinking funds for replacement. Depreciation is allowable for 
equipment and facilities that must be paid for from current in- 
come. There are some administrators in nonprofit colleges who 
emphatically advise against the erection of new buildings, even 
when they are to be paid for by gifts, until sufficient amounts 
are added to endowments to maintain these buildings. Their 
contention is that maintenance of buildings should not be charged 
against student tuitions and fees; that these payments should be 
kept to a minimum and be used for essential education services; 
that scholarships should be granted only from independent funds 
derived from endowment income or gifts. 

Siaff ai\d Faculty 

There is almost universal agreement that the crucial test of an 
administrator’s ability in education is revealed by the kind of per- 
sonnel he selects for his staff and faculty. Regaidless of how and 
to what extent he may delegate authority to select personnel, in 
the final analysis he will be held responsible by students, other 
members of the staff and faculty, and by the public at large . 12 

Give more attention to your personnel than to any other single ad- 
ministrative problem. An administrator is usually good or bad in the 
eyes of the community, depending on whether he has strong or weak 
personnel in his organi/ itiou. Every weak person on your faculty or 
staif will bring problems to your office. These problems can multiply 
until they whip you. If you p< s mil them to dominate your time to 
the extent that you do no! h*m enough remaining hours to choose 
and direct the best possible people you can obtain, you can look for 
trouble. The most important over-all responsibility of the adminis- 
trator is to help instructors to do effective teaching. Point up every 
phase of your administrative program with the ultimate objective of 
developing a better teaching situcti »n between an individual instructor 
and an individual student. 

The foregoing statement was quoted from a letter from Presi- 
dent John E. Gray, with the additional suggestion that to worry 
and fret about minor problems when major ones should com- 

12 Gray, op. cit . 
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mand attention will place the administrator in the market for a 
reconditioned stomach . 13 “Relax,” he says. “The poised, relaxed 
leader usually sets the tone for his entire faculty and staff. The 
tense, nervous, frustrated administrator not only develops combat 
fatigue himself but transmits it to most of the members of his 
faculty and staff.” President Harlie L. Smith 11 points out that 
the faculty is one of the administrator’s publics, suggests that his 
office door should be open and that close informal associations 
should be cultivated. “It is helpful and important to spend time 
‘just chewing the fat’ about nothing in particular, but giving his 
staff and himself an opportunity to become acquainted on a fiee 
and easy basis. The feeling of confidence and good will makes a 
visit to the president s office no major venture!” 

It is a poor policy to employ a good woodsman and provide 
him with dull tools. The better the woodsman, the more in- 
sistent he will be on having a sharp ax. The same general prin- 
ciple applies to efficient teachers and staff members. The con- 
ditions under which teachers work and the equipment by which 
much of their work must be done ai e matters lor sei ious admin- 
istrative consideration. Just as the administrator has a right and 
duty to secure personnel with the best possible preparation and 
natural teaching gifts, so the instructor and other workers have 
an equal right and duty to expect the administration to supply 
them with the best possible working materials and conditions. 
Moreover, there should be definite policies to encourage in every 
possible, positive way the professional growth of the staff and 
faculty. A laissez-faire policy in these matters is far from being 
adequate; there must be real leadership and funds to encourage 
instructors for further study, membership in and attendance at 
professional organizations and meetings, for professional books 
and magazines, preregistration and in-service conferences and 
study, and for sabbatical leave. If a college wishes staff and 
instructors to keep out of academic ruts, to keep their minds open 
and their enthusiasm high, definite and constructive policies must 
be adopted to accomplish these ends. The sharp ax will then be 
in the hands of the keen woodsman. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Smith, op. ctt. 
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As a matter of administrative policy, established and well un- 
derstood, there should be: (1) a regular scale of salaries with 
equal pay for equal work, provisions for increments, and the 
amount equal to the needs of well-educated people who will de- 
vote their lives to the profession of teaching; (2) a satisfactory 
retirement plan, group insurance, and sick leave; (3) there should 
be tenure of office established under protective conditions which 
should be specifically stated; (4) regulations regarding rights, 
freedoms, and privileges, if they are otherwise than those per- 
mitted to any good citizen, should be thoroughly understood and 
agreeable before contracts arc signed. In these days of oaths 
and sometimes of general witch hunting, teachers have a right to 
know the settled policies of the college regarding freedom of 
thought and speech, both within and without the college. Once 
these policies arc settled, the teacher has a right to administrative 
protection and loyalty. If the college wishes to attract and hold 
persons of high honor and ability who are wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the profession of teaching, it must create the environ- 
ment in which such persons may devote themselves to their work 
and grow with each year of service. 

In selecting major staff officers and department heads, the chief 
executive should exercise the greatest possible care. The effi- 
cient college is organized around fully competent persons. They 
assume responsibility for each major field of activity. These per- 
sons must not only have thoiough professional training and ex- 
perience in their several fields of work, but in addition, they must 
have a high degree of initiative and imagination. They must 
have a real flair for problem solving. The\ must possess a spirit 
of independence and self-reliance; the general framework of the 
college organization must be flexible enough to allow for the ex- 
pression of this spirit. In short, major staff officers are technical 
experts. If they do not have the necessary materials, they will 
find out where they can be secured to the best advantage by 
means of careful research. 

The administrative chart indicates what the major positions 
are in a fairly large institution with ample resources. As pre- 
viously suggested, modifications will be necessary to make the 
form and extent of the organization conform to. the needs and 
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resources of each college. There are some staff members, how- 
ever, who are indispensable regardless of the size of the institu- 
tion. They are ( 1 ) a registrar who will insist on the best prac- 
tices for collecting, recording, and protecting in fireproof vaults 
the records of all students; (2) a director of student personnel 
who will keep himself informed concerning the most reliable 
tests and measurements, know how to administer and interpret 
them to the students and make data constantly available to the 
teachers, who will be a wise counselor, adept in recommending 
students for placement, alert in following up his students for their 
continuing advancement and for interpretation to the college for 
improvements in its program; (3) the librarian who will be pro- 
fessionally trained, know how to organize and administer the 
library efficiently, constantly check materials and services of the 
library with the teaching program, exercise imagination in de- 
vising methods to secure the greatest possible use of the library 
by students and faculty, and maintain professional contacts for 
new ideas and comparison of services with leading librarians. 
( 4 ) In a small college, it may be possible to combine fiscal func- 
tions in the office of the treasurer who will also be The business 
manager. Exactness in accounts, vigorous collections, budgetary 
control, and monthly reports to the president are minimum essen- 
tials. The business management, in addition to usual procedures, 
should be alert in the purchase of supplies and equipment. ( 5 ) 
The number of deans will naturally vary with the size and func- 
tions of the college. In cases where there is no vice-president, 
the dean should be of sufficient caliber and personality to take 
over full responsibility in the absence of the president. 

Some readers may wonder why so much emphasis has been 
p, laced on the necessity for outstanding staff and departmental 
personnel. It has been done for the reason that this provision is 
sometimes neglected. It may be by direct oversight, but more 
frequently it stems from a false sense of economy by the board 
of control. It may be claimed that the college is too small to 
provide the minimum personnel. The college often remains too 
small, however, because the chief executive is overburdened with 
details of internal administration. This results in lack of time 
and energy for, the development of ideas, methods, and contacts 
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that should eventuate in the growth of the college. A basic de- 
cision must be made as to whether the college will operate on a 
centripetal or a centrifugal pattern. 

The Students 

A glance at the suggested administrative chart shows that while 
the governing board occupies the apex position, the students con- 
stitute the entire foundation, or base. Lines of administrative 
responsibility are drawn solidly from the apex to the foundation 
with proper recognition of intervening functionaries. It is of 
great importance that these lines shall represent administrative 
functions flowing in both directions— from the foundation to the 
apex as well as from the apex to the foundation . 16 

The participation of students in school government is not in itself a 
new thing, for it was known to be a reality in ancient Greece. As a 
part of the pattern extending democratic practices throughout sec- 
ondary-school administration, however, student government is of re- 
cent development. Most of this development has taken place in the 
past twenty-five years. . , . Student government should go to the core 
of the real problems of pupil welfare and human relations with the 
college. . . . Through the enthusiastic, persistent, and competent en- 
dorsement of the college president and his staff student councils gain 
that prestige which they deserve to make them effective. The sponsor 
also has a responsibility to see that the students understand the col- 
lege president’s position on important moves that affect their com- 
munity. 

In order to be effective, a con: cil must be given areas in which to 
act without being subject to the veto power of the president of the 
college. We must have the president’s veto for any situation which 
may arise where the student legislation infringes on his authority. It 
is consistent that the development of cooperative relationships be- 
tween council and president sh'udd establish some areas in which 
the council feels it can be in effect autonomous, in which its re- 
sponsibility is ultimate until such time as results prove its inability 

Troutman, Robert Newton, dean of men and director of student activi- 
ties, San Bernardino Valley College. Paper on “Fundamental Philosophy 
and Policies of Student Government.” San Bernardino, Calif.: Annual Con- 
vention, American Association of Junior Colleges, 1949. • 
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to discharge that responsibility satisfactorily. We must strive to stress 
die idea that the real power of the student council resides in the 
quality of its leadership. 

It might be remarked, in addition to the foregoing, that stu- 
dent councils should clearly recognize the necessity for the power 
of the veto, just as the president should appreciate the wisdom of 
using it sparingly and with full understanding on the part of the 
council as to why it is employed. In respect to the quality of 
council leadership, it is a general principle that students may 
have all the freedom they can use with good judgment and con- 
sideration, and all the powers they can employ in the best in- 
terest of all who may be concerned. If this principle is well un- 
derstood and accepted as a practical working agreement and 
leaders are selected who are committed to it, student government 
will be not only an essential force for good in the college but also, 
what is more, it will create an educative college community. “In- 
dividual needs are inseparable from the matrix of culture; and 
they are to be defined in a framework of social intelligence rather 
than in terms of individual caprice.” Even in the .field of in- 
struction, 1 ® there must be “a continuing emphasis on teacher 
preparation and presentation together with our encouraging stu- 
dents to criticize, to suggest, and to aid constructively in plan- 
ning for the several aspects of the college life. . . . The student 
must be permitted to talk back.” 

Student government is an integral part of the total administra- 
tion of the college. It is a necessary aspect of a sound program 
of student personnel services. In both instances , 17 “the real test 
of the personnel services in any university or college is not 
whether they exist but whether they meet the needs of students 
in a way that makes for scholastic competence, for social develop- 
ment, and for individual well-being.” It might be suggested that 
it is equally indispensable for students to learn early that “scho- 

16 McCIintock, James A., director of personnel and professor of psychol- 
ogy, Brothers College, Madison, N.J. Paper on "Provisions for Individual 
Needs of Students.” Asbury Park, N.J.: New Jersey Junioi College Asso- 
ciation, May, 1949. 

17 Brumbaugh, A. J., vice-president, American Council on Education. 
Statement quoted* by McCIintock, James A. 
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lastic competence, social development, and individual well-be- 
ing” involve considerations of themselves, the administration, 
faculty, parents, the community, and constituency of the college. 
If government is to be achieved with group cooperation and not 
simply for any one group, the interrelatedness of the whole social 
network becomes a matter of mutual concern. Herein is a re- 
freshing source of benefits that may flow to strengthen everyone. 
It is clearly recognized that an educational institution exists for 
students, but their corporate and “individual needs are insep- 
arable from the matrix of culture.” The matrix of the college 
is more than the student body, however important that body may 
be. Well-leai ned parliamentary practices, for instance, may be 
carried into the larger community, but their values can be equally 
demonstrated in the college community. 

Self-esteem is a strong motive. Its recognition in students as 
well as in all other poisons connected with the college will drive 
constructive currents of influence through the entire community. 
The author listened 1o membois of a student council, elected by 
the students, explain to the entire college the general regulations 
and the methods of governmental procedure. No faculty members 
were on the platform. The author was impressed by the reason- 
ableness of the regulations and methods for their enforcement; 
even more by the maturity of attitude of the council and the 
attention and respect of the students. Back of this meeting wa' 
a history of self-government which in ten years’ time had never 
required a veto or a serious modification of the council’s decisions. 
This is a record that even the United States government cannot 
equal! Speaking of human rel it ions in education, the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 1S said: “We have worked won- 
ders by the application of technology to the problems of our 
physical environment, but we have scarcely touched the fringes 
of its possibilities in the realm of human relations. Tn fact, we 
hardly recognize the existence of inventiveness in the social 
sphere.” Self-government with “inventiveness in the social 
sphere” would doubtless make greater progress if students were 
given greater opportunities in all schools to assume responsibility 

18 The President’s Commission on Higher Educalion. Higher Education 
for American Democracy Vol. I, p. 20. . 
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for their corporate needs and for a place in the councils of the 
entire college. 

Speaking before the annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in San Francisco, in 1949, President 
Harry K. Newburn 10 of the University of Oregon, said: 

It cannot be too heavily emphasized at this point that the difference 
between the well-disciplined individual and his fellows is found in 
the way he demonstrates the use of basic equipment in his daily be- 
havior. It is not so much what a man knows that counts, but how he 
uses his knowledge; not how well he reads, but the kind of material 
he reads, and the way such experience affects his daily behavior; not 
how well he speaks, but what he says; not whether he can think, but 
rather what he does think and about matters which count; not what 
he holds to be the proper attitudes of mind, but that he shows the 
effect of such attitudes in his actions, not that he believes, but what 
he believes and whether he displays the courage of these convictions 
in his daily activities. 

This list of mental and spiritual equipment with priority of em- 
phasis on the more desirable qualities can be developed only as 
opportunities are provided for their expression. The fullest pos- 
sible participation of students in self-government is one of the 
avenues for these expressions. 

SUMMARY 

Internal organization and administration are intimately asso- 
ciated, because good organization provides the channels through 
which effective administrative functions may flow. Community 
influences, for better or for worse, will be felt in the college. 
Therefore, these influences must be enlightened through pro- 
grams of good public relations so that society itself will become' 
constructively educative. The kind and caliber of persons on the 
board of control, their qualities of character and understanding 
of duties and limitations set the stage for the role of the college. 

19 Newbuin, Harry K., president, University of Oiegon, Eugene, Ore. 
Paper on “Equipping Youth to Cieate New Fiontieis.” San Francisco, 
Calif.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1949. 
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The kingpin is the chief executive. His acumen in financial af- 
fairs, his ability to recognize and select the right kind of associates 
and delegate authority to them, his character, attitudes, and per- 
sonality that create confidence in all the publics of the college 
naturally give him the leading role. If he plays his part well, he 
will have the wholehearted suppoit of his entire cast and the ap- 
plause of the audience. It is essential, therefore, to give full 
\ eeognition and esteem to all staff members, the faculty, and the 
students, whereby each group may be motivated by the same in- 
centives and objectives which the chief executive may have. 
Thus, the community college will become a college community 
the “matrix of culture” in which the individual and corporate 
needs of the students mav be fruitfully satisfied. 




Chapter 12. CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Problems, like the poor, are always present, albeit both should 
be in smaller numbers. They exist in education at all levels; in all 
institutions of all kinds, large or small, rich or poor, public or pri- 
vate— if those levels of education and institutions are alive. Those 
without critical problems are dead. While optimistic views have 
been expressed in The Community College, enough problems 
have been identified that cry for solution to keep even the most 
optimistic humble. The rapidity of growth, predictions for future 
development, increasing favor of the movement in circles compe- 
tent to judge of educational needs and values cannot blind the 
eyes of those who are interested in the future of the community 
college to many problems which demand research, experimenta- 
tion, and the combined judgment and wisdom of educational 
leaders and citizens. 

The past twenty years of history have confirmed the prediction 
of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells: 1 “The junior college is not a fad— 
it is a fixture.” Today the predictive slogan of Eells has become, 
in the words of Dr. Dwayne Orton : 2 “not a fad— but a funda- 
mental.” There is no disposition, however, to predict that the 
movement will really contiuue to move unless those who believe 
in it are ready to work and fight for its place in American educa-* 
tion. Regardless of the needs of the people, leaders must sense 
them, reveal them to the people, and, by patience, wisdom, and 
persistent effort, attempt to provide for their satisfaction. The 
course of education in America has been upstream, not down. It 

1 Eells, Walter Crosby. The Junior College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931. P. 800. 

2 Orton, Dwayne. “The Community College— Fad or Fundamental?” 
School and Society, Dec. 11, 1948, 68(1772) : 401-405. 
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is still upstream. Any tendency to drift, to leave well enough 
alone, to rest on laurels already won, or to pursue the course of 
least resistance regardless of the goals to be reached would be 
fatal. The community college, like domesticated plants and 
cereal grain, requires careful cultivation by man and the favor 
of atmosphere from the “powers that be.” The former can be 
supplied by intelligence and hard work; the latter by the prin- 
ciple of justice. 

The author will attempt in this final chapter to identify some 
of the most ciitical issues. Practically all of them have been 
under consideration at one lime or another. Many problems will 
not be mentioned because to do so would require a great deal of 
repetition of material already piescnted. The author’s observa- 
tions and his personal judgments will be stated perhaps more 
definitely than in pievious chapters, both as to the problems 
themselves and as to suggested solutions. It is with a sense of 
deep humility that this is being done, even though the opinions 
of others far more competent base been consulted. The future 
course of any human endeavor is 1 1 aught with uncei tajntics, prob- 
abilities, and often with mere possibilities. The thinking of any 
one person at best, while it may have matured under the consid- 
ered judgments of others, with the assistance of extensive ob- 
servations, and the results of practical experience, is neverthe- 
less subject to the defects, faults, and the inevitable limitations of 
finite existence. For the interpretation of laws already enacted, 
of a Constitution of long standing, of precedents that have been 
established by the best legal minds in American jurisprudence, it 
is necessary to call rrpon nine of the most experienced, clearest 
thinking, and judicious authorities rn the land— the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Yet with all these safeguards, opinions of 
the Court are frequently divided. It would be rash indeed for 
anyone to consider his opinions as valid for final predictions ort 
the future of the community college. Rather, the statement of 
problems and suggested solutions are intended as points of de- 
parture for research, discussion, and experimentation. 
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The Critical Problems 

The author examined statements of problems by eighteen au- 
thorities whose writings covered a span of twenty years. Issues 
considered by them as most critical were tabulated and the order 
of their frequency was reckoned. Naturally, greater attention 
was given to problems identified more recently, although some 
have persisted across the years. It is likely that these salient 
issues will indicate trends in thinking and some of the proposals 
as to how and by what means they may be met. When the new 
constitution for the American Association of Junior Colleges was 
adopted in 1946, it provided for several basic changes and an es- 
sentially new organization. Discussions about the constitution 
had been started as early as 1943 with the view of effecting 
changes that w'ould function more directly toward the solution 
of certain problems. The Post-war Planning Committee, under 
the leadership of Dr. John Lounsbury, president, San Bernardino 
Valley College, California, bad been working almost from the 
start of the Second World War on how best the junior colleges 
could meet critical situations that were foreseen at that time. As 
the various pioblems were identified, both ior the immediate fu- 
ture and the years ahead, it appeared that they could be very 
well grouped under five main headings: administration, curricu- 
lum, student personnel, legislation, and teacher preparation. 
Previous to 1946 and since, this general division of issues for 
research and experimentation has worked well. In the main, 
therefore, the critical issues to be discussed in this chapter will 
fall within these categories. 

Administrative Issues 

It has already been pointed out that administration and or- 
ganization are closely interrelated. A great deal of sincere, and 
often heated, discussion has taken place regarding the lonn of 
the community-college organization: Shall it be a two-year dis- 
tinctive unit with its own campus and buildings or two years of 
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work organized in association with a local high school; shall it 
be a four-year unit embracing grades 11 through 14, or still may 
it be a three-year organization including grades 12 through 14? 
It seems to the author that questions of this kind can best be set- 
tled in relation to local situations. If the college is to be a com- 
munity institution, community situations and conditions should 
provide the answer in conjunction with educational theories. 
Educational theory is fully appreciated, and organizations could 
be effected that would run counter to basic principles. However, 
it must be emphasized that one of the sources of strength in 
American democracy is in its vast variety of community lite. 

The author doubts seriously, and these doubts arise from ex- 
tensive traveling throughout the United States, that any one par- 
ticular pattern of organization could possibly be designed for all 
communities. This may be a hard condition for some who arc 
convinced of the logic of their educational principles; these wide 
variations in communities do exist, however, regardless of the 
logic of theories. Communities have been seen that lend them- 
selves by every token to the four-year unit of education. Greater 
experimentation is needed on a broader scale in this type of 
community college. Forty colleges, with a fourth of them in one 
state, are not a sufficient number to establish with finality the 
values and adaptability of the plan lor the whole of the United 
States. In New England, for example, it is likely that many 
years will pass before any institution will be couiageous enough 
to attempt the plan, albeit in the state of Maine one privately 
controlled school, located in an ideal section where junior-college 
work is needed, is inclined to think of the four-year unit of or- 
ganization. Some four-year junior colleges have been observed 
which are that in name only for administrative convenience. The 
philosophy and experimentation for completely reorganized, in- 
tegrated curricula are no more in evidence than can be observed 
in associated colleges or in those that operate on separate cam- 
puses. Cardinal Newman’s saying that “things should be called 
by their right names” would apply to some of these colleges. 

There are many communities in which the junior-college work 
is carried on effectively in the high-school plant, although there 
are many problems connected with this plan, especially if the 
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high school is a four-year unit. As a rule, attempts are made 
to segregate classes and administration as far as possible in the 
high-school building. Wherever this has been done, consensus 
of opinion seems to be that it is desirable. Sometimes the top 
floor of the plant is used for the junior college, as at Centerville, 
Iowa; at other times, a new wing has been constructed and re- 
served exclusively for the junior college, as at Sheldon, Iowa; 
there are still other places where complete intermingling of high- 
school and junior-college students has been observed with appar- 
ently no effort at segregation. The author has encountered edu- 
cators who condemn any practices of association as “high-school 
contamination.” 

From a practical point of view, and with full appreciation for 
community conditions, it might be said that without die privi- 
lege of liigh-school association a large number of junior colleges 
would cease to exist altogether. Before any final judgment could 
be pronounced regarding this plan, it would be necessary to carry 
out further investigations with respect to the success of students 
who have attended junior colleges of various types. The con- 
venience, and indeed the necessity, of the arrangement for asso- 
ciation is fully recognized. For many communities, it is either 
that or nothing. However, far more evidence should be produced 
on what happens to the students themselves. Here is a field for 
a broad-scale investigation. Are there anv serious handicaps 
placed on students? What conclusive evidence is there to prove 
that those who graduate from one type of institution do better 
in senior colleges or in employment than students from other 
types of institutions? 

The predominant type of organization in privately controlled 
colleges is the two-year separate unit. Presently there are only 
15 four-year junior colleges out of a total of 323 of the private 
institutions; only 23 of the puhlie, although a considerable num- 
ber are operated in association with high schools. The author 
favors the two-year plan wherever conditions are favorable for 
its establishment on a basis that will ensure the best possible 
services to the students. These conditions are favorable when 
the population, school enrollment, and wealth of the community 
warrant the organization of a separate unit for the junior college. 
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From a practical point of view, it may be repeated, the plan of 
organization will be determined largely by local community con- 
ditions. Writing in the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion , Dr. Basil Peterson, 8 states: 

To reorganize the schools of California into 6-4-4 units would re- 
quire a major operation, which will not be accomplished until a solu- 
tion is found to the problems of redistricting that arc now causing dif- 
ficulty. In fact, it is doubtful whether the 6-4-4 plan will ever com- 
pletely replace the well-established administrative organization that 
now exists in California. We must, therefore, face the task of provid- 
ing satisfactory working relationships between the traditional four- 
year high school and the two-year junior college. 

In the face of realities, not only in California but also in all 
sections of the country, the critical issue lies not so much in at- 
tempting to reorganize the structure of the educational system 
as it docs in working out by understanding and cooperation a 
number of problems that should be solved under any system. 
Curriculum coordination and a continuous program of student 
personnel services should be effected regardless of the structure 
of the system. It may be argued that both of these needed ob- 
jectives could be attained more effectively and with greater cer- 
tainty by changing the system. Suppose the contention is fully 
granted; it does not change the facts and is not likely to do so 
for many years. This leaves the problem at the heart of the 
whole matter; the question relevant to the critical issue remains 
right where it was in the first place: IIow and by what means 
can functional integration, both vertical and lateral, be effected 
in all education? While the former objective of better organiza- 
tion may be desirable, the latter is entirely within the realm of 
possibility. The author is not rash enough to hazard a prediction 
on the ultimate organization of American education; he is realis- 
tic enough to believe that functions not inherently prohibited 
by a system are entirely possible by human understanding and 
cooperation. 

“How, where, and under what specifications shall we build new 

3 Peterson, Basil H. “High-school and Junior-college Relationships.” 
California Journal of Secondary Education , March, 1947, 22(3): 150. 
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junior colleges to meet tomorrow s needs?” That is the way Dr. 
Rosco C. Ingalls, director, East Los Angeles Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, puts the question. The answer seems to be in the free- 
dom and the will of citizens to create school districts large 
enough, if they are not already so, to provide funds for these 
institutions without excessive tax rates. This would seem to be 
a matter of common sense. It does not ignore the responsibility 
of the state for a workable system within the state, the need for 
state supervision, or for standards and a generous share of finan- 
cial aid and cooperation. 

In summary, it might be said that the needs are: ( 1 ) an honest 
state plan for the further education of all youth and adults in 
their home communities; (2) junior-college districts that are 
large enough to support the colleges witli state aid; (3) enough 
students to wariant their establishment; and (4) the will of the 
people to have them. The particular form of the system within 
the community will depend largely on community conditions. 
Herein lies one of the valuable 1 features of the community col- 
lege— its flexibility, even in its organizational structure. Communi- 
ties can, as they have in many instances, start with what they 
have and where they are, then grow and build gradually and 
practically into something that is progressively better. 

The American people are faced with a fact and if anything at 
all can be learned from history, they will be faced with an even 
more critical fact in the future: the ever-increasing numbers of 
people who arc demanding higher education. The question here 
is not what but how and by what means? Speaking before the 
national convention of the 1 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at St. Louis in 1947, Dr. John Dale Russell 1 said: 

In a recent state survey we set a figure of 10,000 students for tjie 
maximum size to which the state university should be allowed to grow. 
We have no reseaich to prove that this figure is the upper limit for 
efficient operation, but that there is some such limit I am certain. The 
development of an adequate system of junior colleges will be the best 
method of maintaining universities at a reasonable size. . . . My own 
personal opinion is that higher education is on the eve of an expan- 

4 Russell, John Dale. “Issues in Higher Education for 1947.” Junior 
College Journal, May, 1947, 17(9) :362 and 366. 
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sion that will parallel the increase which occurred in the secondary 
school during the first third of the present century. The junior college 
will be the type of institution which, in my judgment, will carry the 
greatest share of the burden of that expansion. 

Closely connected with the problem of greatly expanding en- 
rollments in higher education is the housing of students. Ar- 
rangements can be made for better utilization of academic build- 
ings by extending the day, by scheduling classes for six days in 
the week, by operating on a twelve-months plan instead of nine 
or ten, and by more efficient planning for the use of classrooms 
at all times. The expansion of living quarters, however, is more 
difficult. Dr. Russell , 5 and many other educators, have made the 
sensible suggestion that “increased dependence can be placed on 
the kinds of institutions that do not require housing facilities for 
students; that is, a larger percentage of the total enrollment can 
be encouraged to attend institutions within commuting distance 
of their homes. The development of junior colleges will be of 
great service in solving this problem.” 

In America, as well as in all other deinoci acies, sojnewhat of 
an even balance between private and public education, especially 
at the college level, is generally regarded as a source of strength. 
In this respect, the prhately controlled colleges have a real re- 
sponsibility to provide for community interests, unless they are 
willing to aid in the development of public institutions to serve 
the needs they are unable to meet. There is no more reason for 
a private junior college to object to the establislunent of a public 
community college in the same community than there is for an 
academy to object to a free public high school. The interests of 
all youth must be provided for in one institution or another. 
Moreover, the increasing costs at privately controlled colleges 
create a situation of considerable concern. The solution seems 
to be in the enlargement of endowments for scholarships for those 
students who are unable to pay the increasing costs. Just as 
public community colleges require a broad district tax base and a 
sufficient population for ample enrollments, the private colleges 
need the support of a large and generous constituency as a base 

B Ibid., p. 361. 
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for financial and student-personnel support. If they arc unable 
to effect these ends, the consequences are not difficult to foresee. 

Issues Concerning the Curriculum 

Almost without a single exception, the eighteen authorities 
whose opinions were consulted listed the curriculum as a real 
issue. It is significant that of the thirteen urgent needs of Amer- 
ican education stated in the annual report of Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, secretary of the National Education Association, in 1946, 
nine relate to the problems of the curriculum: adult education, 
some fundamental skill for a vocation, health and physical educa- 
tion. good citizenship, understanding and appreciation of races 
and religions, worthy home membership, constructive use of 
leisure, spiritual and ethical value's, expansion of school and col- 
lege training for science and technical knowledge. 11 Under one 
category or several, such as general education, the further exten- 
sion of adult programs, vocational and technical education inte- 
grated with broader areas of learning for home life, citizenship, 
and personal competency, and the complete refoim of programs 
suitable to the needs of what is known as the middle 50 per cent 
of students were emphasized by all eighteen authorities. Speak- 
ing before the National Association of Secondary-school Piinci- 
pals, 1949, Dr. William R. Wood, 7 then director, Evanston Town- 
ship Community College. Evanston, Illinois, stated that the mid- 
dle 50 per cent constituted “the common denominator of societ), 
and we have tended to ignore them.” 

Everywhere it becomes more apparent day by day that the stability 
of our nation and of the world state rests directly upon what we can 
do to develop within this middle group the greatest possible number 
of well-informed, highly productive, personally and socially adjusted 
citizens. The old ways ol atten pting to teach them will not do the 

K Our Children, Annual Report of the Secretary. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1946. Condensation. 

7 Wood, William R. “What Arc the Trends in Junior College Education?” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 
May, 1949, 33(163):! 10. (Dr. Wood is now Junior College Specialist, 
U.S. Office of Education.) 
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job. New methods, new techniques, new approaches, and new ma- 
terials must be devised. By this time it has been well demonstrated 
that any watering down of old-line academic college courses is a waste 
of time, just as it has been shown repeatedly that it is completely ri- 
diculous to think of training vast numbers of young people in some 
specific skilled trade or occupation. 

Somehow inf our thinking we have failed to recognize that the mid- 
dle 50 per cent of high-school graduates, and probably a large share 
of the upper 25 per cent as well, are not in any sense potential pro- 
fessional timber. We have failed to comprehend likewise that they 
are not material for those occupations requiring a high degree of ma- 
nipulatory skill or specialized talent. On the contrary, they are fu- 
ture recreational leaders, hotel and restaurant managers, life insurance 
salesmen, real-estate salesmen, photographers, aviators, department 
managers, buyers, owners of small businesses of every description, 
semitechnical and scmiprofessional workers. They are also our future 
holders of public offices. Working out a satisfactory program of 
higher education for them is big busiucss— the biggest in the land. 
Certainly it is that phase of Ameiican education that in the years 
immediately ahead should, and must, receive the greatest possible 
emphasis. 

Dr. Ingalls h asks: ‘‘How can we provide more effective occu- 
pational training for competency in occupations of the semipro- 
fessional type to match the effectiveness of our work in prepro- 
fessional areas?” In his presidential address at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, February, 1948, Dr. Eugene Failey 0 said to the national 
convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges: 

We can no longer neglect those thousands who have heretofore been 
denied opportunity for self-improvement because of the economic con- 
dition of their parents or the geographic location of their homes. . . . 
We cannot place our reliance in traditional patterns. They arc too 
narrow in their viewpoint or too general in their objective. They 
create technicians with real skill but limited vision, or men of gr^at 
vision but limited skill. To meet the challenge that confronts us, we 
must combine vision and skill so that men may translate their visions 

8 Ingalls, Rosco C. “The American Association of Junior Colleges, 
California Journal of Secondary Education , March, 1947, 22(3): 173. 

9 Farley, Eugene S. “Junior Colleges and Woild Crisis.” Junior College 
Journal May, 1948, 18(9) .487. 
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into great achievements. ... In these critical times the junior col- 
leges occupy a strategic position. No other institution can so readily 
expand its services to small cities or to scattered populations. No 
other institution is so little bound by tradition and so ready to adjust 
its program to new demands. These colleges will inevitably expand, 
but the effectiveness of their expansion depends on the ability of 
junior-college educators to extend the vision and to broaden the hori- 
zons of those who come to them seeking opportunity for development 
and service. 

Speaking on essentially the same theme in 1949 at the national 
convention in San Francisco, Mr. Leland L. Medsker, 10 dean, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, then president of the Associa- 
tion said: 

If we are to assume that students will come to junior colleges in in- 
creasing numbers and that many of them will not transfer to higher 
institutions, we shall have to think seriously about meeting the needs 
of these students. This certainly is not a new philosophy or a new 
statement, but in terms of the trend toward democratizing education 
through grades 13 and 14, it must receive a new emphasis. This em- 
phasis will involve not only occupational training but also general 
education, in both of which aicus we have talked much bur done rela- 
tively little. The fact of the matter is that our friends in four-year 
colleges and universities are, seemingly, making more rapid progress 
than we in the development of integrated core curriculums to meet 
the general-education needs of students. . . . Would it be embar- 
rassing to ask this audience what we have done? Have we been so 
busy taking care of the veterans and adhering to the various prepro- 
fessional requirements of the students who said they were going on 
that we have made little progress in real curriculum planning? 

In a pamphlet issued in May, 1949, for the newly established 
State University of New York, 11 there was this announcement: ' 

The university is also at work on a master plan for the so-called com- 
munity-college program lor the entire state. The community colleges, 
to be financed partially by the state and partially by the local com- 

10 Medsker, Leland L. “Between Two Decades in the Association.” 
Junior College Journal, May, 1949, 19(9) : 497-498. 

11 The Stale University of New York. “The State University of New 
York.” Albany 1, N.Y.: State Education Building, 1949. Pamphlet, p. 4. 
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munity, are intended to provide two years of post-high-school educa- 
tion, either as a terminal course or leading to completion of the nor- 
mal four-year college course. It is the aim of the university program 
to provide at least two years of college training within a reasonable 
distance from the home of most qualified high-school graduates of the 
state. 

New York State has now the best chance to develop the right 
kind of services through these community colleges of any state 
in the nation. The state was given generous funds and outstand- 
ing personnel with which to make a scientific survey; it has the 
facts. The State University has a strong board of trustees with 
Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael as chairman, and the leadership of Dr. 
Alvin C. Eurich as president of the university. State educational 
leadership is an established practice. The state has money, and 
appropriations from this source are fully expected. In addition, 
agricultural and technical institutes, and institutes of applied arts 
and sciences, as well as the Fashion Institute of Technology, have 
been established at thirteen centers and one of them has been in 
existence since 1933. If those who are responsible for the devel- 
opment of curricula in the community colleges will build pro- 
grams realistically in response to community and state needs, 
New York can set the pace for curriculum reform in community 
colleges. The answer to the critical issue of the curriculum will 
probably come from bold experimentations in states like New 
York, California, and Texas, endowed with finances and person- 
nel who will take considered risks with these programs, train the 
right kind of staff and teaching personnel, and create teaching 
materials with which to do the job. It is foolish to discuss cur- 
riqulum reform unless at the same time provisions are made to 
secure people who are wholeheartedly committed to it and 
who have the right kind of materials at hand to use effectively. 

In 1942 the Report on the Present Program of General Edu- 
cation in California Public Junior Colleges 1J made some rather 
severe statements: 

12 Condensed by Grace V. Bird, in “General Education in Junior Colleges.” 
Califvinia Journal of Secondary Education, March, 1947, 22(3): 159. 
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There is no great understanding on the part of administrators of 
junior colleges as to what general education means. 

There is no program of general education common to junior colleges 
except that which is required by the state board of education. 

Some institutions stand out from the crowd because of their devel- 
opment of good programs of general education, but they are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Leadership is necessary to carry to maturity the program of devel- 
oping a core curriculum in general education. It is hoped that the 
state department of education will furnish the leadership necessary to 
make general education a reality. 

The state legislature of Texas in 1949 enacted that junior col- 
leges should offer at least 40 per cent of their programs of study 
and training in so-called terminal fields before they could qualify 
for state aid. Either the community colleges themselves will set 
their houses in order with respect to curriculum reforms or it 
will be done for them by other agencies; enactments of other 
agencies, like the Texas legislature, are likely to have teeth in 
them. It is fairly clear what ought to be done; it can be done; 
there is widespread conviction that it must be done. Community 
colleges must strike out boldly, demonstrate that they are not 
bound by tradition or the desire to ape senior colleges for the 
sake of a totally false notion of academic respectability, and do 
the job. 

If community colleges, however, are likely to absorb a large 
share of the greatly expanding enrollments, they must be able to 
carry out their university-pai.dlel work and do it fully as well as 
or even better than it is now being done in senior institutions. 
The high quality of their work must not be bogged down. To 
educate the masses does not mean that they must be educated cn 
masse. Students who must live at home for the first two years 
of their college education must not be sold short on the quality of 
their instruction. Closer and more continuous cooperation at this 
point will be required between community and senior colleges to 
relieve the former of attempts to fit lower division patterns into 
the various and sundry types of upper division requirements of 
the former. Narrow departmental dictation in senior institutions 
will kill the effectiveness of the community colleges. It will be 
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done more surely than senior colleges have, in former times, 
killed the effectiveness of high schools as community institutions. 

Paul B. Diederich , 11 associate professor of English and exam- 
iner in the college of the University of Chicago, writes regarding 
the new entrance requirements: 

The only requirement for entrance to this college is that students be 
able to read, write, and think a good deal better than most students are 
now able to do. It feels justified in this requirement because, after 
testing everything imaginable over a period of fifteen years, it has 
discovered that simple tests of these three abilities have a higher cor- 
relation with marks in all eouises than any other measure it has ever 
devised and that no amount of checking up on the fulfillment of the 
standard entrance requirements has anything like this correlation. 

Referring to the Eight-year Study, especially the results as pub- 
lished in the fourth volume entitled Did They Succeed in Col - 
lege? 11 Dr. Diederich 1 1 makes this emphatic statement: “Our 
system of public seeondan schools, therefore, is in the grip of a 
standard curiiculum which is based on the fundamental premise 
that the puisuit of ceitain prescribed studies is essential to suc- 
cess in college. It has been pioved, as completelv as anything 
in life is e\er pioved, that this premise is false.” 


The Issue of the Right Kind of Teachers 

The heading of this section emphasizes the right kind of teach- 
ers for community colleges. This is the critical issue. Fiank B. 
Lindsay, assistant superintendent of public instiuction and chief 
of the Division of Secondary Education in California, has been 
in a strategic position for seventeen years to observe the force of 
this issue. His matured judgment 10 should be worth serious con- 
sideration by community colleges: 

13 Diederich, Paul B. “The Abolition of Subject Requirements for Ad- 
mission to College.” The School Review , September, 1949, 57(7) *364. 

14 Chambeilin, Dean, ct al. Did They Succeed in College 3 Adventure 
in American Education. New Yoik: Harper & Brothers, 1942. Vol. IV. 

16 Diederich, op. cit , p. 369. 

16 Lindsay, Frank B. “California Junior Colleges. Past and Present.” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, March, 1947, 22(3) : 140-141. 
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No amount of curriculum planning or abundance of instructional 
materials can compensate for teachers who are live human beings, 
aware of the habits and attitudes of older adolescents and younger 
adults, able to mobilize and focus the emotional and intellectual ener- 
gies of students, well-experienced in their teaching fields and ever 
growing in knowledge and enthusiasm for the acquisition and utiliza- 
tion of more. A junior college that apes a university does the univer- 
sity no service. It is precisely because junior colleges can do tor their 
students what no university can dream ot attempting, except for a 
favored and selected few, that junior colleges justify their existence. 
The junior college has been invented to make it possible at reasonable 
costs to bring superior education, precedent to advanced specializa- 
tion and adult living, within reach of the many who can profit largely 
therefrom. . . . 

With the world sick unto death from lack of ideas in the social fields 
and urgently needing great scientists and mathematicians to bring the 
ravening forces of biology and physics under control for ends of hu- 
man betterment, no school maintained at public expense dare relax its 
efforts to detect and unshackle any competent mind when that mind 
may within a decade save civilization. . . . 

Every junior college must stand fast as a moral bulwark in its com- 
munity. Its instructors arc not dedicated to wrest new secrets of un- 
discovered truth. Their purpose in life must be to make clear the 
eternal principles of nature and of human nature to the young and 
old in their community who will listen. For this mission, they must 
search their hearts and minds to sift principles from prejudices and 
translate the shibboleths of learning into understandable and com- 
pelling conduct. That is why junior-college teachers must be, first of 
all, great men and women. Uniess their personalities radiate enlight- 
enment and their behavior point direction, how will a bewildered 
and frightened generation find sure ground upon which to stand or 
advance? . . . The supreme task of the junior colleges is to make 
knowledge come alive in the beliefs and behaviors of men and women. 
To assemble and to develop grei.t teachers who can transmute ideal 
truth into convictions and conduct is the challenge to junior-college 
administrators. 

It may be stimulating as well as enlightening to view the right 
kind of teachers from the standpoint of organized labor. Speak- 
ing at the convention of junior colleges in Kansas City, Missouri, 
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in 1948, Dr. Kermit Eby, 17 then director of the Department of 
Research and Education of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, now a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
declared: “Labor wants what all men want: more of the oppor- 
tunities to cultivate our better natures, to make manhood more 
noble, womanhood more beautiful, and childhood more happy 
and bright.” To attain these objectives both in schools and in 
workers’ education, he stated that the teacher 

is all-important. No technique can take bis place. Nor is there any 
substitute for the give-and-take of honest discussion. Today we need 
more and better teachers. Labor needs hundreds of teachers who can 
interpret the complexities of modern life to those they teach. The 
ability to teach, we are convinced, is as important as the knowledge 
of what is to be taught. It is common experience that many a techni- 
cian is a poor tcachei. . . . Teachers who do not live, who arc not 
active citizens, can never really be great teachers. They only teach 
by rote, those who shun the' life they try to interpret. Once when 
teaching government to fifty-seven teachers of civics from Chicago 
high schools, I learned that only nine knew the waid precinct in 
which they lived. Citizenship was an art they never practiced. . , . 
The great teacher lives his ideals more eloquently than mere words 
can ever express them. 

Again, it may be well to look at this issue through the eyes of 
the Conference on the Preparation of Instructors lor Junior Col- 
leges and Technical Institutes 18 which worked under the spon- 
sorship of the American Council on Education. Wanted: 30,000 
Instructors for Community Colleges is the arresting title under 
which the findings of the conference were published in 1949. The 
issue, however, is not mainly in the numbers but rather in the 
kind of instructors that are demanded: 

The forthright title of this bulletin seeks to be initially selective con- 
cerning kinds as well as numbers. It is addressed to able men and 
women in and out of colleges who do not shy away from the language 
and ways of everyday business— who can find satisfaction in careers in 

17 Eby, Kermit. "General Education lor Economic Well-being.” Junior 
College Journal, May, 1948, 18(9). 506, 510-511. 

18 Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Community Colleges . Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. 3 and 8. 
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which they will be expected to identify themselves actively with whole 
working communities, as well as qualify for membership in a profes- 
sional community. For unquestionably the greatest demand and 
greatest opportunities will be in publicly controlled community junior 
colleges and technical institutes closely identified with whole working 
communities— "Community colleges . . . community-centered, com- 
munity-serving,” as the Presidents Commission conceives of them. A 
new kind of college career is in the making. . . . 

In short, this is a job for forthright, stouthearted men and women, 
with certain traits— willing to step outside traditional academic circles 
in an important cause, not afraid of pioneer confusions and growing 
pains, or of temporary “junior” status, or of the direct speech of the 
factory, the farm, the store, the newspaper office, or the city hall. 

The author may be pardoned for making a personal reference on 
this issue. Duiing the summer of 1949, liis son, who had just 
completed his junior year at the university, secured a rather 
menial job for the vacation period. After a few weeks, he wrote 
to his parents that he was thinking of quitting. His aim in life is 
to become a teacher of social science. This fact had some bear- 
ing on correspondence which followed, but not altogether so. 
The suggestions would, in all probability, have been given under 
other circumstances. The contents of the letter may set forth a 
conclusion regarding one of the solutions for training the right 
kind of teachers for community colleges: 

Dear Son: 

This letter is probably not worth three cents, but we are investing 
that much to send it to you. It offers a suggestion or two which may 
interest you but which you may not regard as of value. You are a 
man and have had the advantage of fifteen years of schooling, includ- 
ing three at the university. You will be able to pass judgment, there- 
fore, on suggestions relative to their worth to you and your future 
work as a teacher of social science. 

Your aversion to crude jokes is entirely understandable and appre- 
ciated. Your Mothers influence with respect to a clean mind has 
chastened your thoughts and speech from childhood. The use of the 
English language and attitudes of those with whom you are working 
are doubtless somewhat in contrast to what you have experienced in 
the academic circles of the university. There is im intention here of 
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criticizing your good taste for speech and manners. That is all to 
the good. 

Perhaps, however, the experience of older persons who have been 
through the school of “hard knocks” to a limited extent may be worth 
considering. Your Mother and Father had the advantage of univer- 
sity education, but it came by effort and sometimes with a degree of 
personal sacrifice. Yon may recall that your Mothers Father died 
when she was a small child and later her Mother passed away and 
left her alone in the world. Probably, your Father never told you 
that he started to make his way in life at (he age of thirteen by work- 
ing on a farm at a wage of ten cents a day, plus board and room. 
Later, during university years, he worked among the lumberjacks of 
northern Wisconsin, the cowboys and coal miners of Wyoming, rail- 
road workers of Denison, Texas, deep-sea fishermen off the coast of 
Maine, and as a house-to-house salesman of aluminum utensils. It’s 
all beside the point to recount these inteiesting experiences except lor 
one idea: These common folks, most of whom never expet ‘ted to rise 
much above the lex el of daily haul work, taught him more about hu- 
man nature, how to understand other people, many of his own short- 
comings, and some of the hard but true principles of living, than he 
ever learned from books or in any classroom. These expediences gave 
him an appreciation of the problems of people who must always earn 
their living by the sweat of their faces. There are a lot of these 
people; they are important ii) our democratic society; you will have 
to understand and deal with them in your work. Any study of social 
science which does not bring you in close contact with people, about 
whom much of social science is supposedly written, will cheat you of 
a well-rounded education. May not your work-experience now be 
an interesting and challenging part of this education you are seeking? 

Naturally we are delighted that you are taking advantage of some 
leisure time for reading. We agree with you that Douglas Freeman’s 
Life of Washington is a definite work. Schlesinger’s Paihs to the 
Pfesent which you have read, De Tocqueville s Democracy in Amer- 
ica, and The American Iliad by Eisenschiml and Newman will be 
valuable. Your Mother mailed you a copy of A. N. Whitehead’s Aims 
of Education which she bought at the Harvard Co-op. We are very 
proud of your interest in reading books that are worth while. 

However, if we may return to the main point of this three-cent 
letter, it is possible for a person’s mind to become like the Dead Sea 
if it merely takes in all the while and never has a sufficient outlet. 
Knowledge tends, to become wisdom when it is distilled in our own 
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thinking and shared with others with whom we associate. Unob- 
trusively and in simple offhand manner and language, it might be 
the best of training to try to impart a little of your learning now and 
then to those who have been less fortunate. In just casual and natural 
contacts, it might be surprising to hear the straightforward way in 
which some of the less-educated people would give back their versions 
of misty academic thinking in the rain and hail of homespun language. 

The young man stuck to his job. When he returned home at 
the end of the summer, he said. “They were perfectly wonderful 
people. Some of the best I ever met in my whole life!” Besides, 
he had some hard money in his pockets with which to pay a con- 
siderable part of his way through his senior year. Social science 
had come to life more than ever before in his experiences. Dr. 
Herrick T. Bawden, 19 State Teachers College, Frostburg, Mary- 
land, states the matter in this manner: 

Human behavior is not greatly changed by the intellectual toying 
with the verbal symbols of experience; but rather by dynamic adjust- 
ments to the tested realities ol experience. Our education needs more 
to emphasize the vital adjustments ol life than merely to isolate truth, 
look at it, remember it, and forget it. It is the essential significance, 
interpretation, and utilization ol truth which must become the burden 
of our curriculum and our methods of teaching. It is the task of the 
school to utilize truth, lo employ it as an agent of instruction rather 
than an end. Truth must be made to live. 

Dr. Ordway Tend," 0 president, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City, writing in the Harvard Educational Review , 
March, 1944, on “The Junior College Contribution,” states: 

It is not that he (the junior-college teacher) loves his subject less but 
that he loves the effective imparting of it more, and included in this 
purpose is the sense a teacher obtains that the student is successfully 
interrelating his academic courses with his total outlook and interests, 
including the vocational. 

The teacher’s sense of the true character of the learning process will 
thus tend to be more realistic and vital than is, unfortunately, often 

19 Bawden, Herrick T. “Making Truth Live.” The Maryland Teacher , 
September, 1 949, 7 ( 1 ) : 1 1. 

20 Tead, Ordway. “The Junior College Contribution.” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, March, 1944, 14(2) : 124. 
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found true in a senior college. Less reliance on verbal glibness, a less 
narrowly intellectual emphasis, a deliberate effort to enrich the emo- 
tional life, a greater eagerness to extend the students’ guided experi- 
ence of learning beyond the classroom— these are among the touch- 
stones of good junior-college teaching. 

No amount of academic training alone will supply some of 
these qualities for teachers in community colleges. If the inter- 
ests, needs, aspirations, problems, and purposes of the people are 
to be understood and education related vitally to them, teachers 
must have, in addition to all other qualities and experiences, close 
contact with the people of the community— all sorts and condi- 
tions of people. They cannot get this expeiience from books, no 
matter how vicarious it may be. 

Tiif, Critical Issue of Student Personnel 

When this book was being planned, it was stiongly suggested 
that a chapter be devoted to student-personnel problems. The 
author felt, however, that the subject was so extensive and many 
of the techniques so specialized that it should be treated by those 
who are expert in this field of work. It is hoped that this omis- 
sion may not leave the infpiession that student-personnel pro- 
grams in community colleges are of less significance than sonic 
others that have been tieated more extensive!) , quite the con- 
trary. The fact that, for the most part, students are completing 
their formal education at the end of two years in community col- 
leges demands not only a comprehensive program but its intensity 
and thoroughness must be increased because of the time element. 
Moreover, the various objectives of these colleges provide a rather 
wide field for exploration in academic and \ ocational aims. Some 
students come to junior colleges with no thought of continuing 
their education beyond two years, but who should by all the 
tokens of promise continue their studies. Others enroll with 
high aspirations of getting into big-name colleges or of going to 
professional schools. Sometimes they enter the community col- 
lege under the false notion that it is a sort of backdoor to the 
senior college. It is true that considerable numbers of students 
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who have previously shown no great promise by academic 
achievement really come to life in the community college under 
the motivation that it is now or never— it’s something of a last 
chance for them. 

The critical problem, however, remains in counseling and guid- 
ing many of these young men and women into fields of learning 
and training suitable to their abilities. This is a difficult task, 
not merely to discover wliat the ability is, but to counsel these 
students that some alternative life objective is suitable and 
worthy, and to do so against years of their expectations and am- 
bitious parents’ wishing and urging. The problem of guidance, 
therefore, becomes one aimed at tlie integrity of the student’s 
personality; the preservation of his sense of values; the main- 
tenance of his self-respect and dignity— certainly the prevention 
of the disintegrating and destructive power of frustrations. 

If the community college recognizes the fact of individual dif- 
ferences and attempts to do something about it, this recognition 
will demand an organized and well-financed program of person- 
nel services. It is difficult to believe that any professional edu- 
cator can fail to make this admission of fact; it is more difficult 
to understand why neglect should be allowed when the fact is 
admitted. The general principle that expert professional person- 
nel is needed to carry out the program satisfactorily is relevant to 
ihe critical issue. The task is one that is time consuming, because 
proper counseling and guidance, like diagnostic practices by the 
medical physician, cannot be done en masse. It is an individual- 
ized, personalized undertaking. While specially prepared per- 
sons must direct the work of testing, guidance, counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up, the work must be understood by all in- 
structors and other personnel whose sympathetic cooperation 
may be relied upou at all times. Ruth Strang, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, recently stated 
the case with respect to rural guidance. She said that there are 
nearly a half million more children in the rural areas of America 
than there are in the urban. “Teachers’ attitudes and understand- 
ing of children and youth underlie all guidance services.” Profes- 
sor Strang quotes a significant statement from Daniel Prescott, di- 
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rector. Institute of Child Study, made in 1949 at the convention 
of the Council of Guidance and Peisonnel Associations: 21 

Good guidance practices involve a genuine and deep psychological 
acceptance of each child— an unshakable belief that each child is valu- 
able no matter what he looks like, no matter what his I.Q. is, and 
how he behaves; and, along with that, a recognition of the fact that 
the child’s behavior is very largely caused by a series of forces oper- 
ating upon him and within him which by their interaction make him 
do what he does. 

The general principle of the teacher’s understanding applies 
not alone to rmal aieas but wherever there arc people to be un- 
derstood and counseled— in community colleges of all types and 
kinds. The critical issues, therefoie, cannot be sharply separated 
into watertight compartments. All are interrelated in the total 
life of the college. Much of what may be regarded as an issue 
with respect to personnel sei vices has diiect bearing on the kind 
of teachers community colleges need. Many a piogram ol per- 
sonnel services has broken down because the right kind of teach- 
ers were not secured or they were not informed of the program 
and their sympathetic cooperation enlisted. Pieiegistration con- 
ferences and in-service meetings should be valuable in helping 
to achieve desirable results. 

The author recently discussed the matter of the personnel pro- 
gram with the director of one of America’s leading universities. 
He was looking for another job. lie stated that there was no 
plan to implement the services of his department throughout the 
work of the university. He felt that a large part of his efforts 
were dissipated from lack of coordinated planning— they simply 
went like the proverbial water into the sand. Phoenix Junior 
College, Phoenix, Arizona, approached the matter of its various 
services in 1948 by dcmociatic self-analysis. Administration, fac- 
ulty, and students— all shared in the evaluations. One of the find- 
ings was significant. While it was generally agreed that some 
things were being done well and some pooily in all areas, it was 
stated that there was need for the “accumulation of more adc- 

41 Strang, Ruth. “Some Current Developments in Rural Guidance.” 
NEA Journal, September, 1949, 38(6) .428. 
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quate pupil data in order to help pupils plan more wisely their 
program of studies.” High School Youth Look at Their Problems , 
the recent report of a study by L. J. Elias, State College of Wash- 
ington, with 5,500 high-school students in the state, 4,500 of 
whom were seniors, found that 40 per cent of the students felt 
that there was no one in tlicir school who had the ability to help 
them in making a choice of a vocation. 2 " Regardless of the prin- 
ciples and needs that may be clearly recognized, some plan for 
continuous, or even intermittent, evaluation would be helpful to 
all institutions. 

When the college makes a self-portrait with respect to student- 
personnel services, there are a few questions among many that it 
should ask: (1) In addition to the student’s high-school tran- 
script, what do wc know about him as an individual, his habits 
of study, his interests, abilities, motivations, associate's, how he 
spends his leisure time, his extracurricular activities, family in- 
come, and family relationships; (2) do we have tin' accumulated 
data on test scores with the continuous estimates of his abilities 
and problems made by his teachers and others who hax e been 
responsible for his education; (3) does he have anv emotionally 
blocking conflicts, in ethical standards or religious beliefs, in his 
social adjustments, in regard to his health, his vocational ob- 
jectives; (4) does he have a reasonable sense of security, finan- 
cially or otherwise; (5) what about the student's eyesight, his 
hearing, speech, or any other physical disabilities that need spe- 
cial attention; (6) does he know how to use the library, hotv to 
take notes effectively and organize them for future use, how to 
study in the various disciplines? These are only a few of the 
suggested questions that the college might ask. 

There are other issues that should be raised: (1) Is our testing 
program effective and what are the correlations between scores 
made in these tests and the student’s record of achievement; (2) 
do we have an orientation program that is practical and helpful, 
or does the student think of it as a waste of time; (3) do we offer 
additional tests to discover possible occupational abilities or to 
steer the student away from fields of work in which he would 

22 Elias, L. J. High School Youth Look at Their Problems. Pullman, 
Wash.: College Bookstore, State College of Washington, 1949. 
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have great difficulty; (4) how effective is our counseling program 
with respect to student confidence; (5) to what extent do we 
advise and cooperate in placing students for further education 
or for job entrance— not just any place but die right student in 
the right place; (6) do we have a continuous and effective fol- 
low-up program for all students— those who drop out of college, 
those who continue their education, those who go to work; (7) 
do we make comprehensive reports to the college on findings in 
follow-up studies regarding defects in offerings and methods? 

The Student Personnel Committee of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges in cooperation with the director of research 
has, since 1946, made studies regarding the actual practices of 
junior colleges in student-personnel services. In 1947 a rather 
comprehensive schedule of inquiry was mailed to approximately 
650 colleges. Following the tabulation of 320 replies, and their 
evaluations by the Personnel Committee, three articles (by Dr. J. 
Anthony Humphreys, Dr. William A. Black, and Mrs. Charlotte 
D. Meinecke) were published in the Junior College Journal. The 
observations of the Committee should be considered sPiiouslv by 
every community college. Dr. J. Anthony Humphieyss evalua- 
tions are as follows: 

1. The head or the assistant head of the junior college carries too 
much responsibility for detailed operation of the student-personnel 
services. 

2. Student-personnel service is recognized by too few institutions 
as one of the major functions in the actual operation of the junior 
college. 

3. Qualified personnel workers, employed on a full-time basis in 
that function alone, should be used to a much greater degree than they 
arQ at present. The importance of the function and the opportunities 
for service to students justify the expenditure of money. Too little 
consecutive attention is given to this work by specially trained per- 
sonnel. 

4. Many junior colleges might well arrange to assign to the registrar 
a larger measure of responsibility in the operation of the program of 
student-personnel service. Because of the wealth of records, actual 

23 Humphreys, J. Anthony. “Facts Concerning Student Personnel Pro- 
grams.” Junior College Journal, September, 1948, 19(1): 13. 
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and potential, in the hands of the registrar, his department is stra- 
tegically placed to carry on personnel work. 

5. The separate type of junior college, private and public, is failing 
to use its personnel functionaries in the articulation of the high-school 
and the junior-college years. Even the associational type of institution 
is not adequately living up to its opportunities in this respect. 

6. Too few junior colleges are ottering programs of orientation of 
first-year students. In some which do report this activity, the program 
is inadequate in content and extent. 

7. Public junior colleges are failing to use social activities as a device 
in the orientation of freshman students. 

Dr. William A. Black “ 4 makes this observation: 

Present-day philosophy of student-personnel services considers that 
functionaries should know, within reason, all that it is possible to 
know about students. If the necessary information is to be obtained, 
a much closer articulation between high schools and colleges in stu- 
dent-personnel services is a necessity. While in this study the reports 
of many of the colleges reflect weak programs, respondents indicate 
that they are taking the initiative for coordinating junior-college and 
high-school activities. 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Meineeke " 5 points out that, 

If the recommendations of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education are eventually carried out and community junior colleges 
are established throughout the country, there will bo still more thou- 
sands of young people for whose future the junior colleges will be 
largely responsible. Such a nationwide increase in community junior 
colleges will immediately biing added problems in vocational coun- 
seling and in placement. The interests and abilities of the majority 
of the students in these colleges will undoubtedly be nonacademic. 
Thus it will become \itally important for counselors and placement 
functionaries to obtain a comprehensive and up-to-date knowledge of 
conditions in all occupations. It will not be sufficient merely to help 
a student discover whether he is fitted by interest, ability, and per- 
sonality for the occupation which he wishes to enter. It will be ncces- 

24 Black, William A. “Student Personnel Relationships of High School 
and Junior College.” Junior College Journal, November, 1948, 19(3): 150. 

25 Meineeke, Charlotte Drummond. “Placement and Follow-up in Junior 
Colleges.” Junior College Journal, October, 1948, 19(2):66-67. 
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sary to know whether there is room for him or need for him in that 
occupation. Many professions and occupations are already over- 
crowded and may well become dangerously so through the lack of 
intelligent counseling. 

It may be seen, then, that student-personnel services in the 
community college constitute such an extensive and technical 
field, as was stated at the beginning of this section, that expert 
attention is required for adequate tieatment. The issue is not 
alone one of efficiency; it is a moral issue that goes to the heart 
of the ethical practices in education fiom the time the student is 
first contacted until contacts are no longer possible. Clear iccog- 
nition of the student as a person . the philosophy of individual 
differences, the claims ol personalized education, and the respon- 
sibility of the college to advise, counsel, and guide students into 
fields of worthy service and fruitful living where talent, skills, 
and interest may be matched with opportunity must be made, 
otherwise, the college must assume the risk of society’s harsh 
judgment that may approach a verdict of moral turpitude. This 
is a hard saying, but it is wot thy of all acceptation. The author 
anticipates the retort— the lack of money and understanding of 
need on the part of those who contiol the college! This ciitical 
issue applies to public colleges, as Di. Fiank B. Lindsay indi- 
cates, J0 and it applies with equal foice to all colleges: 

A critical issue in public education, especially at the junior-college 
level, is the maintenance of adequate admimstiative sci vices to en- 
able high-priced teachers to do a superb job ol instruction. Too fre- 
quently, every eflort is made to minimize administrative costs under 
the delusion that expenditures, other than those for instiuctional sal- 
aries and materials, icpiescnt a loss to the distiict. How little do they 
kn©w of admmistiation who concehe it to be the mere keeping of 
grade records and accounts. The most wasteful proceduie that a dis- 
trict can follow is to employ a competent executive at a salary which 
he can command and then sentence him in the performance of routine 
and clerical tasks. 

It is imperative that the critical issue of personnel services be 
met. They can only be performed adequately by professional 


M Lindsay, op. cit. 
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persons whose interests are centered in the welfare of the student 
as a person from the time he is contacted and accepted as a mem- 
ber of the college community until the college can no longer 
be of service to him. 

The Issue of Legislation 

It is sometimes thought that the issue of legislation applies to 
publicly controlled community colleges only. This notion is en- 
tirely erroneous. All colleges opeiatc, in one way or another, 
under legislative piovisions of some hind at the local, state, oi 
national levels, or all three— by charter, acts, appropriations, and 
by court decisions. Privately contiolled institutions are not extra- 
legal, even though they may receive no public funds or fall within 
the supervision of public educational officials to the extent of 
those supported by taxation. These statements are made because 
there are times when officials in privately contiolled colleges as- 
sume that the functions ol legislation aie ol little concern to them. 
All professional educators should be inteiested in sound legisla- 
tion in behalf of civic v^eltaie. The right kind of education in 
America should be a vital issue for all citizens, how much more 
for those whose lives have been committed to its leadership. 

As an example of the real force of law in the all airs of an insti- 
tution, a recent ruling of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
Eastern District, may be cited. The opinion of the court was 
fill'd March 21, 1949, re: appeal ol the Township of Abington 
and the School District of Abmgton Township from the order of 
the Board for the Assessment and Revision of Taxes, exempting 
the Ogontz School from taxation. The opinion covers nearly sev- 
enteen closely typed pages. The decision could have far -reaching 
lepercussions. 

"For the Ogontz School to obtain the claimed exemption from 
taxation it must be affirmatively shown that it is ‘an institution 
of purely public charity . . . founded, endowed, and maintained 
by public or private charity/ ” The Ogontz School is organized 
as a nonprofit educational institution. It provides scholarships 
equal to about 10 per cent of the total fees paid by all the stu- 
dents. Many other schools do the same. The opinion of the 
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court , 27 however, with respect to this practice should be noted: 
“It is obvious that the scholarships are maintained out of the 
payments made by the vast majority of the students who pay 
the full fees charged them. Therefore, these paying students in- 
stead of being the beneficiaries of a public charity are really 
maintaining a private charity to the extent that their fees are 
used in part to pay for the free scholarships nominally ‘given’ by 
the school.” 

The court further states that, “A judicial desire to be liberal 
toward institutions which are doing praiseworthy public work 
has sometimes led the courts to invest the word ‘chaiity,’ as used 
in the above excerpt of the Constitution, with a meaning not 
warranted either lexicologically or by a consideration of the ideol- 
ogy of the constitutional provision invoked.” The definition of 
“charity” is then given from the Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, with this implication: 2S “Under this 
definition the characteristics of an organized chaiity are: First, 
whatever it does for others is done free of chaige, or at least so 
nearly free of chaige as to make the chaiges nominal omiegligible; 
second, that those to whom it renders help or services are those 
who are unable to provide themselves with what the institution 
provides for them, that is, they aie legitimate subjects of charity.” 

Perhaps the court’s trend in thinking 20 may be gathered from 
the following statements: 

Every wage earner and every property owner feels the burden of tax- 
ation growing constantly heavier. Millions of American income pro- 
ducers are now forced to pay each year in the form of direct and in- 
direct taxes nearly half of their income for the support of national, 
state, and local governments. The heavier the burden of taxation be- 
comes the more exigent is the demand for its equitable distribution. 
All those whose persons and property receive the protection of gov- 
ernment should bear their just share of its cost unless the law spe- 
cifically exempts them from doing so. To exempt an institution from 
paying for the protection it receives means that other property own- 

2T In the Sup. Ct. Pa. E. D. 14 and 15 (Jan., 1949). Appeal from order 
of the Ct. C. PI. Montgomery Co. 18 (Feb., 1946). P. 4. 

28 Ibid., p. 5. 

29 Ibid., p. 17. . 
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ers, already taxed for their own and their property’s protection, must 
also pay for the protection given that exempted institution and its 
property. 

Here is a critical legal issue. If the courts generally through- 
out the country sustain decisions to tax privately controlled or- 
ganizations and institutions, except those that fall within the in- 
terpretation of "charity” of Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary , Second Edition , it is difficult to see how very many of 
them can escape. The implications of the decision of the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania should at least finally convince some 
educators in privately controlled nonprofit institutions that legis- 
lation and its interpretations by the courts are matters of very 
vital concern to them. 

Albert G. Duke's i0 study at Syracuse University of legislation 
in the forty-eight states, as of June, 1947, found that “On the 
whole it appears that junior-college legislation tends, because of 
the complexity of regulations concerning establishment and in- 
adequacy of financial support, to restiict rather than encourage 
the development of the junior-college movement.” 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos,’ 1 writing in The School Review , Septem- 
ber, 1949, on "Essentials in State-wide Community-college Plan- 
ning ,” states: “The unsolved problems at all school levels require 
policies of continuing research in state educational offices. How- 
ever, entrance of a state on what is for it a new educational ven- 
ture like the community college calls for unusual investigative 
attention in the state supervisory office to numerous phases and 
issues in the whole wide post -high-school area ” Dr. Koos then 
states lJ that theie are at least six cntical areas that should be 
under continuous inquiry: 

( 1 ) Intensive investigations of the need for, and promise of success 
of, community colleges in individual districts, investigations which 
would take into account the possibilities of community-college service 

™ Duke, Albert G. “Public Junior College Legislation in the Forty-eight 
States as of June 1947.” Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, Graduate 
School of Education. Master’s thesis, June, 1948. P. 107. 

Koos, Lconaid V. “Essentials in State-wide Community-college Plan- 
ning.” The School Review , September, 1949, 57(7). 351. 

32 Ibid., pp. 351-352. 
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by existing institutions; (2) investigation of the possibilities of con- 
solidation of districts that will encourage community-college develop- 
ment in areas with districts now too small to warrant establishing 
such institutions; (3) inquiry into the extent of the need for subsist- 
ence allowances for prospective students with residences beyond com- 
muting distance from community colleges and the amount of the al- 
lowance needed by individual students and in the state as a whole, 
(4) investigation of occupational opportunities at the post-high-scliool 
level but of less than prolessioual grade, findings of which will aid in 
developing terminal vocational curricula, (5) investigations that will 
help community colleges in the developmc nt of suitable programs of 
general education; and (6) investigations relating to student-personnel 
programs and services that arc indispensable to eflcctive community- 
college programs. 

A FINAL WORD 

The community-college movement is meiely at the threshold of 
its greatest possibilities. It is pioneciing, cxpci imenting, tiying 
to find the right answeis and durations. It is lull of problems; 
only a few of the more critical ones have been listed in this book. 
The solution of these problems seems to be in the general dura- 
tion the movement has been tiying to tiavel in recent years. Con- 
tinuing answers to each pioblem, however, can be found only 
through thorough research in every state and community, in fur- 
ther experimentation with the findings of research; above all else, 
in the open mind and the will to explore. 



Appendix. THE INFLUENCE OF 
ALEXIS F. LANGE 


One of the truly great educational philosophers whose teach- 
ings have influenced the growth and direction of the community- 
college movement was Alexis F. Lange. It has been considered 
wise to publish in this book a short biogiaphy of this educator 
whose ideas and ideals provided much of the fertile soil for tire 
rapid expansion of junior-college education, especially in Cali- 
fornia. In addition, the author expi esses his appreciation for the 
privilege of publishing fi\e of Dr. Lange’s papers on the junior 
college. These papers have been arranged in order of their 
cl ironological setji ic nee. 

The author lias referred his students in junior-college education 
to the writings of Dr. Lange. Universal approval has been ex- 
pressed by his students for these assignments. The papers of 
Dr. Lange on the junior college carry both historical value and 
philosophical wisdom. It is quite possible that the general prin- 
ciples they contain may not have universal approval. It is not 
with this thought in mind that they are being presented at this 
time. They arc thought-provoking, however, and looking back- 
ward through the years, their prophetic insights into the nature 
of the future movement of the community college are highly re- 
freshing. 

It is with the thought that as supplementary reading they may 
prove valuable that they are published m this appendix. The au- 
thor is deeply indebted to Di . Ilei man Spindt, registrar, University 
of California at Berkeley, for valuable assistance in securing data 
on the life of Dr. Lange, and to Henry Joseph Aigner, a graduate 
student at the University of California, for assembling and pre- 
senting the data. 
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Alexis Frederick Lange (1862-1924) 

By Henry Joseph Aigner 

The early history of the junior-college movement can be understood 
adequately only if one knows something of the men— William Rainey 
Harper, David Starr Jordan, and Alexis Frcdeiick Lange— who in their 
writing and educational activity did so much to initiate and support 
the movement. 

The role that Presidents Harper and Jordan played in the growth 
of the junior college is familiar to all; the work of Alexis Lange in 
advancing the cause of the junior college, especially in California, is 
not so well known. 

Scholar, teacher, administrator, and philosopher, a pillar of strength 
in the University of California English faculty from 1890 to 1906, and 
professor and dean of the School of Education from 1906 to 1924, 
Alexis Frederick Lange was one of the key men in the growth of the 
University of California. His thought and influence reached beyond 
the confines of the university and implied school men in their attempts 
to improve and reorganize secondary education in California. In so 
far as California piactice influenced national educational ^development, 
the thought ol Alexis Lange had national impoitance. 

The significance of Dr. Lange’s woik resulted largely from the fact 
that he was pioneering in g period in which the structure of public 
education was being called into question, and in which new concepts 
of the nature, scope, oigani/ation. and purposes of secondary educa- 
tion were being discussed and formed. By the clarity of his thought 
and by the logical and practical soundness of his suggestions, he of- 
fered guidance and direction to the men actively engaged in the tasks 
of reorganizing the structure of the California public-school system. 

Born near Lexington, Missouri, on April 23, 1862, of German par- 
ents, Alexis Lange belonged to the early generation of scholars who 
turned to the study of education through the indirect path of aca- 
demic scholarship. Fiom his earliest years Alexis Lumrc showed an 
interest in learning. After finishing his elementary-school studies in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, where the family moved soon after his biith, 
Alexis went to high school m Detroit, Michigan, from 1878 to 1881. 

The influence of his family, especially the example end inspiration 
of his father, a Lutheran medical missionary, profoundly shaped the 
intellectual development of Alexis F. Lange. It was from those 
sources that the young man gained a sincere respect for the dignity 
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and educational worth of manual labor, a deep patriotism, and the 
elements of a sound classical education. The later writings and the 
lifelong efforts of Alexis Lange to improve the art and the science of 
education reflect those characteristics. 

In 1882 Alexis Lange enrolled in the Division of Literature, Science, 
and Arts of the University of Michigan. While at Michigan, Lange 
showed unusual ability in the study of philology, majoring in German 
language and literature. As minors lie chose English and pedagogy. 
He studied pedagogy under Professor W. II. Payne, first professor of 
education at the University of Michigan. Under the "university sys- 
tem” which had been introduced at Michigan in 1883, he proceeded 
directly to the master ot arts degree, which he received with honors 
in 1885. Following his graduation from the University of Michigan, 
Alexis Lange taught high-school English, Latin, and German at Racine, 
Wisconsin, from 1885 to 1887. 

Lange’s interest m philology led him to go to Germany in 1887 to 
pursue advanced linguistic studies at the Universities of Berlin and 
Marburg. Financial difficulties brought about his return to the United 
States in 1888 to accept President James B. AugclTs offer of an in- 
structorship in English at Michigan. lie* served on the faculty of the 
University of Michigan as an instructor in English and Gorman from 
1888 to 1890. At the same time he carried on graduate studies which 
culminated in a dissertation on the \owel signs and sounds in TotleVs 
Miscellany for which he received the doctorate in philosophy from 
the University of Michigan in 1892. 

Lange's work at Michigan attracted the attention of Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley, who, when he was called to the chair of English 
at the University of California in 1889, invited his young assistant to 
join him on the California faculty. Alexis Lange accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of English at the University of California 
in 1890. From that time until 1906 he remained on the English fac- 
ulty serving with distinction as a teacher and as an administrator. lie 
rose to associate professor in 1895 and to full professor in 1903. Iti 
1906, when Professor Elmer E. Brown, who had been the first pro- 
fessor of education at the University of California, was called to Wash- 
ington as the United States Commissioner of Education, President 
Benjamin Ido Wheeler asked Dr. Lange to take over the Department 
of Education. Professor Lange accepted and was appointed to the 
Chair of Education in 1906. 

Although this move on the part of Dr. Lange surprised many of his 
academic colleagues, his change from English to Education was a 
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natural stage in his intellectual evolution. Many of the essays written 
during the years Lange was on the English faculty give clear indica- 
tion of his growing interest in education as a theoretical and practical 
discipline. When Lange took over the direction of the Department 
of Education at the University of California, it was small, inadequately 
staffed and financed; when he died in 1924, the department had be- 
come a recognized professional school with an impressive record of 
leadership and service in the' education a 1 growth of California. Dr. 
Lange was tireless in his efforts to improve and to extend the work 
of the department at the university, especially in the training of 
teachers for the secondary schools. lie insisted that sound and liberal 
scholarship in addition to adequate professional training was essential 
for the efficient high-school teacher. In large measure his efforts led 
to the foundation of the School of Education at the University of 
California in 1913. Lange served as director of the School until his 
appointment as dean of the School of Education in 1922. 

Until the end of his life, Dean Lange worked actively for the ad 
vancement of public education in California. After his retirement 
from active direction of the School of Education in 1923, he continued 
his interest in the work at the university and in the progress of the 
public schools. 

With the retirement of l!)can Lange, the University of California 
School of Education passed into a new stage* of its evolution. The 
years under Langes directorship had been years of organization and 
growth, years which had witnessed, literally and figuratively, the 
building of a School of Education on the Berkeley campus. 

Alexis Lange’s death on August 28, 1924, brought to an end his 
tireless efforts to extend and to strengthen education, especially sec- 
ondary education; but his death did not bring to an end the lasting in- 
fluence of his thought and work on the men and women who came 
directly in contact with him as students, associates, and friends, or 
indirectly through reading his essays on education. 

* In a series of essays Dean Lange developed the concept of an inte- 
grated public educational system from the primary grades through 
the highest levels of university work. His principal contribution to 
the reorganization of secondary education was his development of 
the theory of the junior high school and of the junior college. 

The elaboration of the basic theory of the terminal-vocational na- 
ture of the junior college and the inspiration of the men who were 
establishing junior colleges constituted Dean Lange s greatest contri- 
bution to the juqior-coJlege movement. In his speeches before meet- 
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ings of the California Teachers Association, in his classes, and in his 
papers, Alexis Lange sketched the blueprint and the philosophy that 
has guided the development of the junior college, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but in the nation, to its present position in the American edu- 
cational system. 

Junior College Department of Civic Education 1 

To a California school man who has seen a dozen junior colleges 
spring up within the last five years, it seems no longer utopian to think 
of, to plan, and to work for a time when each city and each county 
of the state will have at least one junior college; in other words, a full- 
grown high school. Such a consummation, however, depends largely, 
apart from ways and means, on how clearly the junior college be- 
comes conscious of its mission, on how fully it finds itself and its place 
in a state school s>stem in the making. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, this process implies the 
shaping influence of three principles of self-direction. First, the jun- 
ior college must function as a middle vocational school, to meet needs, 
individual and social, that cannot be satisfied either by the profes- 
sional departments of universities or by the lower vocational school 
based directly on the elementary grades. What the normal schools 
are doing for one calling, junior colleges must be expected to do for 
as many callings as training can, or should, be provided lor, in the in- 
terest of the greatest efficiency of the greatest number. Secondly, 
the junior college must function as an organic part of a high school 
full-grown. As such it will vastly increase the 1 number of those whose 
education for general social efficiency has bee n a cuhninal instead of 
a truncated one. As such it will supply wliat universities think they 
want, in the way of preparation for more preparation, only as far as 
the educational welfare of the minority calls for specialized procedure. 
Generally speaking, it is for the universities to adjust themselves to the 
junior colleges. Thirdly, the 1 junior college, unhampered as yet by 
tradition, must heed the challenge ‘ to do better things in better ways” 
and to institutionalize jnodern insights into the relation of the school 
to social progress and into the purposes and methods of instruction 
and training during the whole period of adolescence. 

Now, this conception of the junior college, ministering to young 
men and women not far from the status of adult citizenship, almost 

1 Published in School and Society (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1915, 2:442- 
448). Used by special permission of School and Society . • 
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inevitably suggests a junior-college department of civic education. As 
a matter of fact, the organization of such a department has been urged 
since the first steps were taken in California to extend the four-year 
high school upward by two years. Hcncc the timeliness, I take it, of a 
tentative sketch of what a department of civic education might be 
and should do. 

Its controlling purpose would be, of course, the practical one of 
training for the vocation of citizenship, citizenship being conceived of 
as an applied science. The training material would be selected and 
utilized as means for securing the same intelligence as to civic situa- 
tions and problems, the same skill in dealing with them, the same 
devotion, the same pride and loyalty, that are required, mu tat is mu- 
tandis , for the really successful practice of any vocation. Accordingly, 
j'unior-college students, on completing their course ol training, should 
be expected to have made substantial progress in the following di- 
rections: 

In the first place, they would be expected to have a bettei under- 
standing of the group life of their respective soc ial groups than mere 
membership and its accidental experiences can give. In other words, 
they would know, in an intelligent way, the social life they are in daily 
contact with. But as the community life of which they are a part 
cannot be adequately interpreted except in the light of soeial organi- 
zation in general, they would be expected to have acquired the mod- 
ern insight into the nature of society and into the intricate web of re- 
lationships that account for the family, the school, the church, the 
state, and the economic order, and that deteimine for the individual 
his place and opportunities in teamwork for the common good. Espe- 
cially, of course, would they be expected to ha\e a clear conception 
of human society organized for governmental purposes, of the founda- 
tion principles of our own democracy, and of governmental forms 
and procedures, local and national. Furthermore, they should have 
learned to view the piesent steadily as the outcome of the past and 
made the evolutional attitude of mind their own as a prerequisite to 
progressive action. They must have some realizing sense of the fact 
that democracy is neither a perfect gift of the fathers nor a present 
fact, but a goal more or less remote, an ideal to be realized. 

In the second place, their studies and other activities must be ex- 
pected to have greatly quickened their communal sympathies and 
deepened their sense of indissoluble oneness with their fellows. Their 
training will have been a failure unless the common good has become 
a “hot spot” of consciousness, unless they are possessed of the will to 
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participate vigorously, militantly, if need be, in advancing community 
welfare. Each junior-college graduate should carry with him not 
merely ideas of intelligent social and political behavior, but also the 
corresponding ideals, as mainsprings of action. 

In the third place, junior-college graduates must be expected to 
have formed the habits that characterize good citizenship on a high 
level. This means that the civic sense, acquired unconsciously, as 
the mother tongue is acquired, through the associations of daily life, 
shall have been developed into a vivid civic consciousness and this 
into something like second nature through the right sort of school life 
and the special laboratory or practice opportunities devised by the 
department of civic education. 

It is obvious that if these ends are to be realized the program of 
the department of civic education will have to provide a historical 
view of social institutions, instruction In the theoretical foundations 
for progressive citizenship, instruction in social and political forms and 
methods and in processes and problems of administration, and, all 
along the line, suitable opportunities for observation at first hand and 
for diiect participation in the civic activities, of one sort or another, 
of the community maintaining the junior college. Of course it is not 
for me to indicate in detail the constituent elements of the courses of 
study and training here suggested, or their sequences and groupings. 
All this can be done satisluctorily only by those thoroughly versed in 
■social and political science, face to lace with the concrete situations in 
a particular environment. Moreover, if the ends to be achieved are 
kept steadily in mind ts selective principles, as far as subject matter 
is concerned, and as directive factors in the use of the subject matter 
as means of civic education, experience will show before long what 
choices to make, what combinations and sequences to adopt, and what 
organization to give to the training in civic attitudes and habits. But 
if we now think for a moment of the place of civic course's m the 
junior-college curriculum and of the various needs and purposes oi 
junior-college students, we get an additional general principle of or- 
ganization, which, it seems to me, cannot wisely be neglected. 

As has been implied in the fon going remarks, freedom in the choice 
of studies cannot bo allowed to mean freedom to avoid training for 
citizenship. The foundation courses must be prescribed, together 
with Mich habit-forming exercises as may be found practicable. This 
much is an essential in any junior college that stands for a high de- 
gree of general social efficiency. Beyond this the department of civic 
education can be made to render a unique and most; necessary service 
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to junior-college communities, as well as to large numbers of young 
men and women, through the introduction of training opportunities 
for specific social efficiency. The complex activities of a municipality, 
for example, call insistently for trained public servants. Thus far very 
little, indeed, has been done in the United States to provide the spe- 
cific training needed in the various departments of city management 
and municipal housekeeping. Perhaps at no point of our attempts at 
self-government is the need of creating a middle vocational school sys- 
tem more urgent. In connection with such vocational civic training 
courses, it would doubtless be found practicable to piovide for part- 
time instruction and part-time apprenticeship in one or the other of 
the city departments. Surely what is being done successfully here* 
and there in the way of cooperation between the school and industiial 
establishments must be possible in the case of a city’s school depart- 
ment and its other departments. It seems almost superfluous to add 
that in no other way could the junior college demonstrate its useful- 
ness to a community more convincingly than by furnishing experts in 
communal allairs. 

Another type of course in civic education would form an integral 
part of such other vocational curricula as the junior college might 
ofler. If, for instance, the junior college has a department of agricul- 
ture the object of which is to prepare directly for scientific farming 
and country life, the specific applications ol the general pi inciples and 
methods of an enlightened citizenship to the vocation of farming must 
not be left wholly to the chance that the students will make these ap- 
plications themselves. The> need to be made to realize how they 
may, and should, he progiessive citizens as farmers. In vocational 
courses intended primarily for women ample consideration needs to be 
given to those aspects of citizenship that are of special concern to 
women, including the civic aspects of wifehood and motherhood. Tn 
addition, then, to the foundational and therefore prescribed courses, 
and in addition to vocational courses for those who look forward to 
pfiblic service as a calling, there would he special courses or part 
courses whose content and point of view are determined by the agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, and other vocations for which the 
junior college provides preparation. 

A department thus organized as a training school in citizenship 
would in a number of ways occupy a cential position in the junior col- 
lege. Its existence implies recognition of the fact that whatever the 
individual’s aptitudes and preferences as to a calling may be, he is 
first, last, and all .the time a citizen. Citizenship is an inclusive voca- 
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tion, itself being an essential phase of the one master vocation for all 
of us, that of becoming, individually and in groups, progressively and 
dynamically human. The department of civic education is therefore 
not merely coordinate with other departments; it is cardinal. Through 
its courses students on the threshold of maturity would be assisted in 
setting their knowledge and experience in order, in learning to think 
straight about Hie as a whole, in developing themselves into unified, 
purposeful, self-directed personalities. What the old college courses 
in mental and moral philosophy were when at their best, this the 
courses in civic education should be made to become, without, how- 
ever, the mazes of metaphysical speculation. It will be enough if the 
student learns to reason sanely about the facts and phenomena of all 
that is involved in citizenship and then realizes that he can nowhere 
escape from such metaphysical implications as God, tree will, and im- 
moitality. Is it difficult to imagine liow quickly and in how many di- 
rections the country would reach higher planes of the individual and 
the social life, if, let us say, each community had even one citizen 
with such a training? 

More immediately obvious is the con elating function of a depart- 
ment of civic education with relerence to the chic life of the junior 
college. A unique opportunity, and thcrelorc a duty, presents itself 
here. All those interested in the success of the junior college are 
piobably agreed that so-called student activities, i.r., the cuniculum 
in its wider social sense, must differ, because of the higher degree of 
maturity on the part of the students, from the school life that has 
preceded. Blit must we not all see also that the junior college should 
create something vei> much better than the tiaditional college life of 
the first two years in American colleges? To shape the new junior- 
college life alight would, it s* ems to me, be a special responsibility 
of the department of civic education. The suitable forms of student 
self-government, the relations of junior-college students to the preced- 
ing high-school classes, the relation of the student body to the outside* 
community, the more or less temporary and voluntary associations 
within the whole gioup of students and teachers, the harmonizing of 
athletics and the play life gen n idy with the standards of citizenship 
applicable to the stage of adolescence represented in the junior col- 
lege, all this is a matter of vital concern to a department of civic edu- 
cation because its success or failure depends largely on the extent to 
which the junior college adequately embodies high standards of what 
might be called junior citizenship. This does not mean the evolution 
of any one standard form or forms. In fact, each school is likely to 
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be stronger if it develops traditions of its own. But it is for the de- 
partment of civic education to influence their development and to 
keep them vitally related to and correlated with its own purposes and 
activities. 

Another very important function of a department of civic education 
would be that of extending its influence downward, so to speak. Grati- 
fying progress has been made of late years in providing civic training 
for the elementary and high-school grades, in discovering devices 
adapted to the boy and girl citizen, and in introducing civic observ- 
ances of a civic ritual. But after all it still remains true that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. On the whole all other 
interests come first. Citizenship is not so much an ever-present mo- 
tive as it is an appendix. Summarily speaking, neither teachers nor 
pupils have citizenship in the foreground of consciousness. Education 
and preparation for citizenship are, as far as general practice is con- 
cerned, separable things. One cause of this state of affairs, apart 
from tradition, lies doubtless in the difficulty of organizing such prep- 
aration. Very likely, up to the senior year of the high school, the 
study of social relationships and of the nature and functions of gov- 
ernment had better be carried on as one aspect of every subject taught, 
particularly of literature and history. But another potent eaifce is that, 
while other subjects have their continuations and culminations in 
theory and practice, none have thus far been provided for civic edu- 
cation. Now, this want could be satisfied by a junior-college depart- 
ment of civic education. In cooperation with teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, this de partment might keep the attention of both the 
elementary and the high school. It would be in a position to heed 
requests to assist in the selection and organization of such separate in- 
struction material as can be made educationally available. It could 
render a great service in stimulating elementary and higli-school teach- 
ers to intelligent efforts in behalf of a school community life that shall 
be truly preparatory to adult community life. Perhaps the greatest 
service can be rendered by the department of civic education by assist- 
ing high-school teachers in working out those aspects of their respect- 
ive subjects which bear on citizenship, both in its wider social and its 
narrower political sense. How many teachers of Latin, for example, 
realize what contributions to training for citizenship they might make 
in connection with the traditional four-year course in Latin? How 
many realize that they could do so by merely using aright the Latin 
literature of the course as educational means? The teacher who 
knows about pioneering days of the recent and of the remote past and 
has had his eyes ripened to their significance in social evolution, will 
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find in Caesar many opportunities for enlarging the social horizon of 
his pupils. The teacher who is familiar with the more advanced stages 
of culture and has at his command the means for interpreting ancient 
social and political problems and their solutions, in the light of pres- 
ent-day conditions, can hardly fail to make Cicero illuminating and 
provocative of political thinking. The teacher who knows what stand- 
ards of measurement to apply in estimating a country's greatness, who 
understands what national culture means in terms of intellectual ad- 
vance, the creations of art, the principles of individual and social con- 
duct, the number of noble lives, will be able to make the Arneid a 
fine superstructure of unifying thought and potent suggestions. As a 
matter of fact, Latin teachers of this sort are exceedingly rare. As far 
as the other subjects are concerned, the situation is no better, with the 
possible exception of history. Until it is, the department of civic edu- 
cation would be called upon to enlist the cooperation of higli-school 
teachers in working out in detail sequences of topics and suggestions 
contained in the various subjects of the curriculum. In this way the 
department of civic education would serve as a correlating center in 
a manner analogous to that of the department of English composition, 
which is expected to get all departments to cooperate in furthering 
mastery of the mother tongue. 

Not the least of the functions to be exercised by a department of 
civic education would be that of making the junior college as widely 
and directly useful to the community as possible. And in exercising 
this function, it would furnish junior-college students with many op- 
portunities for partic ipation and practice. The school extension staff 
would consist partly of students. Much of the work that is now being 
done under the name “university extension” could be done and done 
better by the junior college uuder the auspices of the department of 
civic education. It would be instrumental in making surveys of vari- 
ous sorts within the limits of its environing territory witli a view to 
finding out what needs exist and how they arc to be met. It should 
be of assistance in developing social centers and in organizing all those 
activities that are implied in the expression “the wider uses of the 
school plant.” Here and there icttlenient work would naturally come 
under its guidance. In cooperation with the university extension sys- 
tem, it would provide for special classes, lecture courses, and so on, 
to meet the real needs that it has discovered. In this way much of 
the aimlessness and futility of effort that are now inseparable from 
the management of university extension would be avoided. In most 
cities no more important service could be undertaken nor one more 
closely akin to the central purpose of the department of civic educa- 
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tion than that of preparing adult immigrants for the exercise of Amer- 
ican citizenship. For this service especially the junior-college stu- 
dents should be enlisted, not with the idea, primarily, of doing good 
to the stranger within our gates, but with the idea, primarily, of pre- 
paring our native sons and daughters for intelligent self-direction as 
cooperative, public-spirited citizens. 

One warning may not come amiss at the close of these remarks. 
Junior-college students are still junior citizens, although they enjoy 
the special advantage, from the point of view of training for citizenship, 
of being close to the border line that separates them from the status 
of adult citizen. Hence they are close to the issues between political 
parties, to various propagandas for conflicting causes, to the i actional 
turmoil of local politics, etc. But— arc! here is the warning— they are 
not yet properly on the firing line and should be kept from the front. 
Their own battles will come soon enough. Their best policy is a pol- 
icy of “watchful waiting,” lest they fail to acquire the sympathetic 
understanding and the sanity of judgment they will sorely need later on. 
A similar caution must be obseivcd by the teacher in a department of 
civic education. He may make or mar his whole entei prise according 
to his tact and wisdom in dealing with questions of the day, ^especially 
with local issues. His freedom of speech and action is thereloie limited 
by expediency— but not only by this. He ceases to be a safe guide, 
philosopher, and friend if he allows himsell to be drawn into the con- 
troversies of the moment. His business is with young men and women 
and not with the adult population. Ilis task is periormed when his 
students are ready to take the ephebic oath, which I, for one, should 
administer to every junior-college giaduating class— “We will never 
disgrace this city and state. We will fight for the ideals and sacred 
things of the city and state, both alone and with many. We will trans- 
mit this city and state not only not less, but greater and better and 
more beautiful than they were transmitted to us.” 

The Junior College, with Splcial Rffekence to California 2 

In 1907 the California legislatuie passed an act enabling the liigh- 
school board of any high-school district to add two years to the tra- 
ditional four-year high-school course. In 1910 the Fresno High School 
was so extended, the first one. By the end of 1914 there were ten 

2 Published in Educational Administration and Supervision , 1916, 2:1-8. Also 
in Proceedings of the National Education Association ( Washington, DC : 1915), 
pp. 119-124. Published with special permission of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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such extensions, commonly known as junior colleges, with an enroll- 
ment of about 800 students. Now there are twelve. 

Meanwhile, this so-called California idea has been institutionalized 
several limes over elsewhere. How many junior colleges there will be 
five or ten years hence, in California and other states, will depend less, 
it seems, on good intentions than on economic ability to carry them 
out. At any rate, this automatic brake on the junior-college move- 
ment may be trusted to prevent violations of the speed limit. 

Not Good if Detached 

Now, the coupons on through railway tickets usually declare that 
they are “not good it detached.” It is so with the evaluation of the 
upward extension of the high school. The rise and progress of the 
junior college needs to he looked upon as an integral part of a country- 
wide movement toward a more adequate state system of education; a 
twentieth century system, made in America; a system that shall func- 
tion progressh ely so as to secure for the nation the greatest efficiency 
of the greatest number. 

The evolution of the junior college is casually connected with the 
other constituent phase's of the whole process of reorganization and 
adaptive changes. It is inseparable from three of these: (1) the ad- 
justment of the university, in the Germanized sense, to secondary edu- 
cation; (2) the reorganization of secondary education, to make it more 
effective, for all alike, dining the whole period of adolescence; (3) 
the movement to equalize educational opportunities by the creation 
of lower and middle' systems of v ocational training. 

In the light of this situation the junior college appears neither as a 
unique Pacific Coast “sport” nor as somebody's mechanical device, 
which must be fitted, somehow, into an immutable inherited mech- 
anism. The junior college is a normal development within a state 
school system in the making, and this, in turn, is itself being shaped 
largely by factors and force's that arc national and even world-wide m 
scope. The relative novelty of this development finds its explanation 
in the fact that in more ways than one the multiform process of edu- 
cational readjustment has progiessed faster and farther in California 
than elsewhere and is thus presumably fully justified by the privileges 
and responsibilities of leadership. 

University Aspects 

To speak first of the university aspect of the junior-college move- 
ment, the University of California has been trying? since 1892, to re- 
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shape itself around two organizing ideas, two ideas “one and insep- 
arable.” One was, and is, that, for theoretical and practical consider- 
ations alike, the university proper should begin in the middle of the 
inherited four-year college scheme; the second was, and is, that the 
work of the first two years, as a matter of history and fact, is all of a 
piece with secondary education and should, therefore, be relegated 
as soon and as far as practicable to secondary schools. This trend of 
thought and pleaching and practice resulted gradatim in the junior 
certificate, to make the distinction between university and secondary 
education, in the policy of placing all professional schools on a basis 
of not less than two years of nonprofessional college training, in mak- 
ing the studies of the last two years of the high school and the first 
two of the college largely interchangeable, and, last but not least, in 
publicly exhibiting the requirements for the junior certificate in terms 
of unified six-year cuiricula. 

By 1908 the high-school teachers of the state had become geneially 
aware of the fact that what was to be known soon as the junior- 
college idea had been essentially put into practice at Berkeley and 
several of them were trying to utilize locally the precept and example 
of the State University. 

But this propaganda would probably not ha\e gathered momentum 
very fast without Piesidcnt Jordans dynamic articles and addresses 
urging the amputation of freshmen and sophomore classes to prevent 
university atrophy and urging 4 the relegation of these classes to the 
high school. His advocacy of its upward extension made the public 
“sit up and take notice” and thought and prodded school men into 
taking the initiative. 

What had been a Berkeley idea at the beginning had become a 
California idea, and the spectacle' of Berkeley and Stanford climbing 
the Golden Stairs together, hand in hand, made its appeal with great 
persuasiveness. Moi cover, while Bcrkeleyans had been in the habit of 
speaking of six-year high schools, Dr. Jordan ga\c general currency to 
the name junior college, and this proved much more potent in sug- 
gestible communities. 

Two Other Factors 

This twin-sister university movement, however— which, by the way, 
has become fairly national by this time— does not fully account for the 
junior college. Two other movements coalesced with it. One had its 
source in the now dominant conviction on the part of leaders in edu- 
cational thought that for the great majority of boys and girls under- 
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going secondary-school training the American four-year high-school 
course begins too late and ends too early. The result is a truncated 
and ineffectual, a nonfunctioning education, for most high-school 
graduates. 

A remedial readjustment, it has been seen for some time, must con- 
sist in the lengthening, for all concerned, of the course for adolescents. 
In states without complete state school systems, i.e . 9 without state uni- 
versities, efforts to this end are still generally confined to the re-form- 
ing of the last two or three years of the elementary school. In Cali- 
fornia the upward extension of the high school was from the first 
urged along with the other, in the educational interest of the great 
mass of high-school graduates, who cannot, will not, should not be- 
come university students. Such extensions, it was argued, might and 
should make it possible for the small minority to enter a university, 
in the narrower sense, at the end of two years; but the controlling 
educational purpose should be to provide for a reasonably complete 
education, whether general or vocational. 

The other movement had its source in the increasingly imperative 
need of vocational training, first of all for those whose education for 
general social efficiency is not prolonged beyond the elementary 
school, and secondlv, lor those whose general education ends with 
the four-year high-school period and who are not headed for one ol 
tlie professions in the restricted sense. 

With reference to this need, too, as far as the latter class is con- 
cerned, an additional two years came to appear desirable and neces- 
sary, for “finishing courses” in applied science of one sort or another, 
according to local means or demand. Mr. Olney, for example, in try- 
ing to persuade the school board and people of Fresno to sanction 
his junior-college plans, laid great stress on a department of agricul- 
ture, on a department of domestic art and science, and on a depart- 
ment of applied political science. Moreover, it seemed clear, from 
the university point of view, that such departments might render a 
great service to the universities and to thousands of young people, *by 
diverting these from the university and thus preventing their becom- 
ing “misfits” for life. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, such was the genesis of 
junior colleges in California. As contributory factors should be men- 
tioned the long distances from most points in California to the state 
university and Stanford, the absence of small colleges, which dot the 
landscape of other states, and the state requirement-unique thus far 
in this country— of a year of graduate study for high- school teachers. 
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Of course, the rapid multiplication of junior colleges, since the first 
one was established at Fresno, is partly owing to iutercommunal bell- 
wcther-and-shcep relations, combined with the spirit of emulation. 

A Culminal Institution 

It is of course an inevitable phase of development that as yet not 
one of the junior colleges, produced by the confluence of the three 
movements I have spoken of, has fully found itself. Growing pains 
cannot be escaped; self-direction is naturally not achieved at once. 
But even now the uncertainty that exists i elates rather to matters of 
organization and method than to fundamental conception and aim. It 
is coming to be generally understood that the junior college cannot 
serve its complex purpose if it mak^s piepaiation tor the university 
its primary object. For the great majority of junior-college students 
courses of instruction and training are to be of a piece with what has 
preceded; they are to be culminal rather than basal; they are not to 
result in a “deferred education.” 

The junior college will function adequately only if its first concern 
is with those who will go no farther, if it meets local needs efficiently, 
if it turns many away horn the university into voeations^for which 
training has not hitheito been aflorded by om school system Hence 
it will of necessity be as neail) autonomous as its place in the public- 
school system of the state peimits, and its structiue will normally ex- 
hibit two types of departments; (r/) depaitments designed to piomotc 
general social efficiency, (/?) departments designed to furnish com- 
plete training for specific -or vocational— efficiency. 

It is not so certain, however, that this conception and aim will be 
steadfastly adhered to in practice. The term junior college implies a 
senior college, i.e., preparation for the university; the line of least 
resistance is to duplicate uneriticalty ficshman and sophomore couiscs; 
to think that the uiuveisities are doing high-school work is not nearly 
as satisfying as to think that the junior college is to do university work; 
the practical value of university approval is so great that tfieie is great 
willingness on the part of junior-college teachers to perform the cling- 
ing-vine act. 

Thus iar, fortunately, the state university has not sought to bend 
the junior college to its uses. As far as it has acted at all it has acted 
chiefly as a guide, philosopher, and friend. As such it has been grop- 
ing after a sympathetic understanding of the whole situation, has tried 
to assist junior colleges by emphasizing the need of vocational depart- 
ments and by warning against sacrificing the educational interests of 
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the local majority, and has refrained, wisely, I think, from even pre- 
tending that it was in a position to issue a new set of commandments 
or a book of revelations. A university bulletin, now in preparation, 
will, I trust, embody and illustrate this attitude in a helpful way. 

Relations to High Schools 

One of the problems of organization is that of the relation of the 
junior college to the four-year high school. Tliree tendencies are no- 
ticeable. One is to separate the junior college as far as possible from 
the high school, to create a special faculty, to develop new forms of 
student activities and social life, to emphasize new points of view, 
and so on. Another is to differentiate as little as possible, that is, to 
treat the junior college strictly as the upper division of a six-year or 
even eight-year high school. According to a third view, the advan- 
tages of both types of organization can be secured and the disad- 
vantages of each avoided by applying the principle of unity in variety. 
A special faculty, yes, but not one without a share in the work of the 
grades below the collegiate division; a unified program, yes, but also 
new 7 attitude's and methods; a distinct college life, but not a separate 
one, nor a mere imitation of the large university college, Berkeley, for 
example. 

The need of diffeiences between the collegiate and the lour-year 
part of a six-vear high school is not created by any other institution. 
It exists because the students of the college division ha\e normally 
passed the middle point of adolescence; it exists, further, not because 
some will go to a university afterward, but because most of the grad- 
uates will presumably not do so. As far as I can see, the actual situa- 
tion is generally being faced in accordance with this third view, which, 
I need hardly say, seems to me to do justice to all of the factors enter- 
ing into the problem. 

Quality of Instruction 

Another problem is, of course, that of the quality of the teaching 
staff. It is generally recognized that the work of junior-coilege grades 
is beyond the qualifications 01 *:.o rank and file of high-school teaeheis. 
The junior-college teacher must not be inferior with respect to ad- 
vanced scholarship lo the university instructor. And there is a gen- 
eral disposition to act on this working principle. But, of course, such 
a standard cannot be insisted on at once and everywhere. 

Meanwhile it seems certain that the universities may safely admit 
junior-college graduates to full junior standing without fear of a low- 
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ered standard. According to statistics recently gathered by Recorder 
Sutton, of the state university, the scholarship average of those com- 
ing from junior colleges is several fractions higher than the general 
university average. There are good reasons why this should be so. 
Hitherto junior-college classes have been small; they have been homo- 
geneous and so have been able to start in on a higher level than is 
possible for the heterogeneous mass of university freshmen; they have 
been in charge not of the least experienced but of the most experi- 
enced teachers of their respective institutions; they have been less ex- 
posed to university side shows; they have come to their university 
life and work with great expectations, with freshness and enthusiasm. 
It seems significant in this connection that several good students who 
completed the first year's work at Berkeley are taking their second 
year at Los Angeles, on the avowed ground that they have better edu- 
cational opportunities there. 

As far, then, as universities are concerned, there need be no mis- 
givings about standards of scholarship. There is every prospect that 
within a few years the nonprolessional work of the junior colleges 
will be in the hands of teachers who, in addition to matured experi- 
ence in secondary education, have had lrom one to three years of 
graduate university study. 

Problems of Affiliation 

This brings us to the problems of affiliation. At Berkeley we retain 
the term accrediting for the relation between the four-) ear high school 
and the university but use the term affiliation to express not only our 
sense of the right of the junior colleges to their own life, liberty, and 
happiness but especially the fact that they are coordinate with our 
own lower division, which, of course, we cannot abolish and probably 
would not if we could, lest the standard of preparation for the univer- 
sity work be lowered. Our modus operandi has been and is to treat 
graduates of junior colleges as we treat students who have completed 
two years in other institutions of collegiate grade. Other things being 
equal, they are given full credit toward graduation. This act is re- 
garded not as a department but as a general university function. Ihcn 
the student makes his peace with the department, or departments, in 
which he desires to take major or university courses. Here no difficulty 
is experienced as long as the work done in a junior college appears ac- 
ceptable as a fair equivalent as to quantity, quality, and purpose for 
department prerequisites. 

But if a junior-college department has aimed primarily at general 
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social efficiency while the corresponding university department looks 
upon its prerequisites as specialized preparation for specific efficiency, 
more or less professional, then the question arises: What shall do the 
adjusting, the university or the junior-college department? 

One thing is clear. No university department must be allowed to 
direct or prescribe for the corresponding junior-college department. 
My own strong conviction is that the junior college can, and should, 
be something better than a conglomerate of departments pursuing a 
hodgepodge of aims. To forestall such a development, the university 
will have to do more adjusting in its lower division than the junior 
college should be expected to do. I should add that this process is go- 
ing on at Berkeley and that in most of our departments no revolution- 
ary changes are involved. 

Of course this does not apply to junior-college graduates from voca- 
tional departments If these desire to enter the college of agriculture 
or the colleges of engineering they cannot expect to escape paying a 
price for having changed their minds. They must comply with the 
requirements of professional curricula. Preparation for a vocation is 
ouly to a limited extent preparation tor more preparation. This view 
is now pretty well understood and accepted by junior-college princi- 
pals. Indirectly it will doubtless tend to emphasize the scientific bases 
of vocational courses in junior colleges and to prevent their degener- 
ating into mere drill and skill courses. 

On the other hand, the junior colleges, as an integral part of an 
autonomous state high-school system, will doubtless become an in- 
creasingly potent factor in completing the adjustment oi the university 
to the college by basing all professional departments on at least two 
years of nontechnical study and training. 

In conclusion, there is nothing in the piesent situation to shake 
one’s faith in the junior-college movement. Tis a long way to Tip- 
perary, but when the junior colleges get there they will be found to 
promote efficiently the public welfare in a number of ways. They will 
enable the universities to concentrate their efforts more and more -on 
university work proper. They will lelieve the state university of a 
large part of university extern * a) service. They will offer thousands 
of young people from sixteen to twenty years of age the advantage 
of being taught and trained in small groups, not far from home. 

They will make it possible for thousands who are unable to attend a 
university or college to round out their general education. They will 
reduce very materially the cost of college and university education. 
They will provide “finishing” vocational courses in .agriculture, in the 
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industries, in commerce, in applied civics, in domestic science, etc. 
They will constitute educational centers of a high order, whose in- 
fluence for good will extend in many directions over large areas of 
the state. 

The Junior College as an Integral Part of the Public-school 

System 3 

The junior-college idea is in no sense a Procrustes bed, and its advo- 
cates have nothing in common with that legendary highwayman of 
Attica; yet this bed suggests several very broad questions— questions 
insepaiable from the junior-college movement as a whole. One is: 
Shall certain colleges have their heads cut off, and, if so, by whom? 
Another is: Shall the Ameiican university-college have its legs cut off, 
and, if so, where? The third is: Shall the Ameiican foui-year high 
schools be stretched, and, if so, how? 

Now, it seemed wisest for me to relegate the first two of these ques- 
tions and all that goes with them to the margin of consciousness and 
to focus attention on the junior college as an affiimative answer to the 
third and hence as a new membei of an evolving public— 01 moie 
precisely, state— school system. In doing so I shall acquire meut, I 
hope, by drawing hugely on California for object-lesson material, let- 
ting you, if you will, look after the mutatis mutandis applications. 

Basic Considerations 

We are not likely, I take it, to see the junior college “steadily and 
see it whole,” unless we avoid entangling alliances with notions and 
loyalties spuing from usage or with educational theory without a coun- 
try, and choose, instead, as angle of vision, the common good of 
American democracy. From this point of view we cannot but be 
helpfully directed by the postulates and working principles implied. 

We start, then, with the idea that the school system is an organ of 
the body politic, bone of its bone, flesh of its flesh, an oigan devised 
for each and all, from geneiation to generation. Its structure must 
needs therefore be shaped so that, as time goes on, moie and more 
adequate recognition may be given to the educational rights of both 
the minority and the majority of child-citizens— that, in other words, 
provision may be made, not only for length and continuity, but also for 

delivered as an address at the University of Chicago Conference with Sec- 
ondary Schools, April 10, 1917. Published m The School Review (Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1917, 25(7) :465-479). Used by special permission. 
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breadth and completeness, of educational opportunities. Its supreme 
function accordingly becomes that of ensuring, with increasing cer- 
tainty, the greatest preparedness of the greatest number, the concept 
preparedness including, in this connection, becoming, doing, being, 
singly and collectively, but excluding whatever would degrade a hu- 
man being to a mere means or device and would prevent the making 
of a life worthy of freedom. But to have it function thus continuously 
presupposes capacity for further and continuous development, for 
peaceful adaptations to new occasions and the new duties they teach. 
Otherwise it soon begins to minister to the quick as it they were the 
dead, and itself becomes a case of rigor mortis. 

To have it function thus continuously presupposes such correlation 
of parts as to reduce the danger of functional troubles to a minimum 
provided this living unity in variety does not mean an enlightened 
despotism within or without, or lack of chances for a social group to 
make blunders, to get what it deserves, and so to learn to do better. 
Democracy’s choice is like Lessing’s choice of the search for truth 
rather than truth as a gift. The process of becoming efficient is to be 
preferred to efficiency for its own sake. It follows from all this that 
the school phases of social evolution can be adequately dealt with 
only by a state-school craft that combines farsight and foresight with 
evolutional thought and practice. 

Not wanted is the conservatism of Lot’s wife, the original “stand- 
patter,” nor the radicalism devoid of historic sense. What is wanted 
is, in a word, teleological opportunism, which has ample icorn for 
temperamental differences as to speed. The etymological meaning of 
the term pedagogue needs to be Americanized into that of leading 
citizen, with the connotation that such a one is aggressively alive to 
the inherent purpose of den»» cracy: io form a more perfect union of 
educational effort, to establisn justice as to educ; tional opportunities; 
to ensure domestic tranquillity for the parts and the whole of the 
state’s educational institutions; to provide for the common defense 
against all enemies of the child-citizen; to promote the general wel- 
fare, not by perverting young Americans into textbooks, papery inside 
and leathery outside, but by a ) » ancing them by means of school sub- 
jects and school life in preparedness as to personal freedom and loyal 
cooperative service. 

Reshape the School System 

When we fit the foregoing considerations into the general theory of 
education; when we thereupon examine those critifs who think with 
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their heads and thus give out light as well as heat; when we then 
watch the many adaptive changes going on and try to interpret their 
trend and significance, the need of reshaping the inherited school 
system— if an accident of history deserves to be called a system— into 
an organ adequate to the i unctions demanded by the twentieth cen- 
tury becomes convincingly obvious. Nor is it difficult then to project 
through the fixed points of the past and present the main lines of re- 
construction and to arrive thereby at a rational hypothesis for direc- 
tion and action— a hypothesis, moreover, that does not involve laying 
violent hands on anything but a few custom-caked prepossessions. 

Basing my best knowledge and belief largely on data derived from 
the situation I know best at first hand, I would read the shadows of 
coming events and sketch the completed readjustment and extension 
as follows: 

1. The state university, embodying in a higher indissoluble union 
German and English university aims, rests on a foundation of fourteen 
grades of elementary and secondary education, its fiist two >cars corre- 
sponding to the last two of the four-year college. It retains the last 
two years of secondary education, but for a gradually diminishing 
number of students. 

2. For city and country alike the elementary-school period ends 
with the sixth grade; not so, however, the pciiod ol compulsory school 
attendance. 

3. For city and country alike the elementary grades are followed 
normally by three intermediate grades, designed for the years of early 
adolescence and adjusted to the educational needs of all pupils, be 
their school life long or short. For the country this presupposes the 
county as the unit ol educational organization and administration. 

4. For city and country alike piovision has been made for education 
and training to the end of the secondary-school period, \.e. y to the end 
of the fourteenth grade. Here again the county unit is presupposed. 

5. The lower vocational s>stem, comprising a variety of arrange- 
ments for training, is articulated with the intermediate school; the 
middle vocational system with the high school. To the middle voca- 
tional system belong the normal schools and the various vocational 
departments of junior colleges. 

6. As far as the institutional groupings of the secondary grades are 
concerned, the old rigidity has been superseded by flexibility. One 
city or county, for example, may follow a 6-3-3-2 plan; another may 
have the grouping 6-2-4-2; a third may have a 6-4-4 division. Accord- 
ing to local conditions, one community may have only the intermediate 
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school, articulated, to be sure, with a high school elsewhere; another 
the intermediate and high-school grades, articulated, to be sure, with 
a junior college elsewhere; a third may provide for an eight-year sec- 
ondary school in one place and under one management, and so on. 

Substantial Agreement as to Goals 

Being interested in reporting rather than arguing, I can do nothing 
at this point for the doubting Thomases or the Missourians. 1 can 
only affirm that in California, at any rate, the hypothesis or program 
thus crudely outlined accords essentially with professional public 
opinion. None other looks like something “just as good.” If various 
committee reports and their acceptance by bodies of teachers may be 
trusted at all; if the attitude of the universities, particularly of their 
departments of education, is significant; if the policies of the state de- 
partment mean anything for the future, substantial agreement exists 
as to the goal to be achieved. Whether it will be reached, and how 
soon, is, of course, a question concerning which one must heed Ilosea 
Biglows warning: “Don’t prophesy onless ye know.” At present the 
omens are auspicious. The following glimpses of the situation may 
serve to illustrate this fact and at the same time bring to our minds 
the chief conditioning factors in the development of junior colleges. 

1. To begin with, the intermediate school is being institutionalized 
city by city at a reasonable rate of speed. It is sanctioned by law and 
approved by the state board, which has provided for an intermediate 
teachers’ certificate. Only a few counties have as yet availed them- 
selves of their constitutional privilege to adopt charters, but the tend- 
ency is in that direction. It seems likely, moreover, that the rural in- 
termediate school can be had sooner through specific mandatory legis- 
lation, making the county the unit of educational administration. The 
bearing of such legislation on the solution of rural-life problems is too 
obvious to be seen only by school men. 

2. The high schools of the state, now over 280 in number, have at- 
tained a stage of development that w arrants an upward extension both 
in the larger cities and in the wealthier rural high-school districts. 
The state contributes fifteen dollars per pupil; each county sixty dol- 
lars more. Less than thirty high schools have only three teachers; the 
average is about twelve. For teachers of the traditional branches the 
standard of certification is one year of graduate university study, in- 
cluding professional training; for teachers of the newer special sub- 
jects, the equivalent of four years of preparation beyond the four-year 
high school. The state board has recently adopted a plan whereby 
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ail high-school teachers come under state supervision during the first 
two years of service. 

3. It is coming to be generally understood that the attempts to pour 
the new wine of vocational training into the old skins of organization 
and method are destined to be futile. With this goes the growing 
conviction that the training for specialized efficiency cannot wisely be 
substituted for the general education for which the intermediate school 
and the high school must continue to stand. Foundation courses in 
both, yes; finishing courses, no; instead, vocational projections and 
continuations. 

4. Since 1892 the state university has beer gradually reshaping it- 
self around two organizing ideas. One was and is that, for theoretical 
and practical considerations alike, the university proper should begin 
in the middle of the inherited four-year college scheme; the second 
was, and is, that the work of the first two years is as a matter of history 
and fact all of a piece with secondary education. This trend of 
thought and preaching and practice resulted gradatim in the junior 
certificate, to mark the distinction between university and secondary 
education; in the policy of placing all professional schools on a basis 
of not less than two years of nonprofessional training; in making the 
studies of the last two years of the high school and the first two of 
the college largely interchangeable; and last, but not least, in*pul)licly 
exhibiting the requirements for the junior certificate in terms of uni- 
fied secondary curricula covering grades 9 to 14, inclusive. In ways 
of her own, Leland Stanfoid Junior University, under the leadership 
first of Dr. Jordan and now of Dr. Wilbur, stands committed to vir- 
tually the same policy. Thus the precept and example of the two uni- 
versities prepared the way for the collegiate extension of the public 
high school, and the junior colleges that have sprung into existence, 
or will do so, may rely on the continued support and cooperation of 
these two institutions. 

5. The first junior colleges were established under the Law of 1907, 
which gave high-school districts permission to introduce postgraduate 
courses. A year ago the State Council of Education adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) that the legislature explicitly recognize 
the junior college as an integral part of the secondary-school system; 
(2) that the legislature permit the establishment of a junior college 
only where the assessed valuation of taxable property is such as will 
support adequately, first of all, the elementary, the intermediate, and 
the traditional high-school grades, and, secondly, a two-year junior col- 
lege— in other words, that the law safeguard the equitable distribution 
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of money for educational purposes and prevent the multiplication of 
well-meant but doomed attempts at junior colleges; (3) that the legis- 
lature authorize counties to establish junior colleges, either as addi- 
tions to existing county or district high schools or as separate insti- 
tutions. 

Legislation 

Bills embodying these recommendations have been drafted by the 
commissioner of secondary schools, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will be enacted into law at the present session of the 
legislature. If so, several overambitious communities will have to be 
content with a policy of watchful wailing, but there will remain, as 
nearly as I can determine, about fifteen junior colleges that meet the 
legal requirements for their life, liberty, and happiness. 

Three Streams of Effort 

When we review the ground traversed thus far, the rise and progress 
of the junior college appears as an integral phase of a countrywide 
movement toward a more adequate state system of education. In 
California, as elsewhere, the junior college is casually connected with 
the* other constituent phases of the whole process of reorganization. 

In California, as elsewhere, its evolution is determined by the con- 
vergence and coalescence ol three' currents of educational endeavor. 
The first is directed toward an intelligent adjustment of the university, 
in the Continental European sense, to the traditional American col- 
lege. This process, it may be taken lor granted, will result in the 
general absorption by the university of the last two years of the in- 
herited four-year college. And this necessarily implies the practical 
recognition of the' first two years as the continuation and culmination 
of secondary education. 

The second is directed toward making the high school function more 
effectively, for all alike, during the whole period of adolescence. Now 
the high school begins too late and ends too early. The result* is 
a truncated and nonfunctioning education for most higli-school 
graduates. 

The third is directed toward increasing the efficiency or prepared- 
ness of the nation through the creation of lower and middle systems 
of vocational training. For reasons too obvious to rehearse, the school 
must furnish such training, first, for those whose education for general 
social efficiency is not prolonged beyond the first eight or nine grades; 
secondly, for those whose gencial education ends^with the eleventh 
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or twelfth grade and who are not headed for one of the professions, in 
the restricted sense, 

A New Program 

It is, of course, an inevitable phase of growth that as yet not one 
of the junior colleges I know about has fully found itself. Growing 
pains cannot be escaped. Even a butterfly lias to spend its infancy 
and youth as a caterpillar. But even now the uncertainties that exist 
relate rather to wajs and means than to fundamental conception and 
aim. The coming of the junior college means that the high school is 
taking possession of its own, the university-college continuing— pre- 
sumably for many years to come— to give two yeais of secondary edu- 
cation also. Accordingly, the junior college, in order to promote the 
general welfare, which is the sole reason for its existence, cannot make 
preparation for the university its excuse foi being. Its courses of in- 
struction and training are to be cuhninal rather than basal. 

The real differences between the collegiate and the four-year part 
of a full-grown high school an' not due to any othei institution. They 
exist because the students of the college division have normally passed 
the middle point of adolescence; the) exist, furthei, not because some 
will attend a university, but because the majority 7 will pic&umably not 
do so. They are precisely analogous to those' which give a special 
character to the intermediate school. And so the jumoi college will 
function adequately only it its first concern is with those who will go 
no farther, if it meets local needs efficiently, if it enables thousands 
and tens of thousands to round out their general education, if it turns 
an increasing number into vocations for which training has not hith- 
erto been afforded by our school system. Hence it will of necessity be 
as nearly autonomous as its place in the public-school system of the 
state permits; hence, too, its structure will normally have to exhibit a 
bifurcation into vocational and cultural departments, both organically 
united with what precedes. 

Vocational Departments 

When I am asked about junior-college vocational departments, my 
advice, for good or ill, is: Develop two in each junior college— fine for 
homemaking and women's occupations other than teaching; the other 
for civic efficiency, especially for the careers, even now in 'he making, 
within the broad fields of city, county, and state administration. Be- 
yond this develop vocational departments designed to meet more lo- 
calized needs. A rural junior college would naturally, therefore, make 
provision for training in practical scientific farming. In industrial cen- 
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ters the emphasis would fall on technological branches. Commercial 
centers would organize a junior-college preparation for business. In 
every case opportunities would exist for combining school with calling. 

No national preparedness program, I venture to assert, can be satis- 
factory that does not purpose to fill the gap between the training of 
the artisan and the university expert and that does not propose to fill 
this gap for as many as possible by as wide a distribution of oppor- 
tunities as possible. A special reason why the professional depart- 
ments of universities should further this consummation lies in the 
strong probability that these departments would then be relieved of 
thousands whose attendance is owing not so much to mistaken ambi- 
tion as to the absence of other means of vocational training. A very 
similar benefit would, of course, accrue to the normal schools. 

Thus far only one of the California junior colleges— the Polytechnic 
Junior College of Los Angeles— has developed well- organized voca- 
tional finishing courses— for rather obvious reasons, such as the ab- 
sence of blazed trails, as far as organization is concerned, the com- 
paratively large outlay of money required, the predominantly aca- 
demic interests of the higli-school teachers and piincipals initiating 
the local propaganda for a junior college, the comparative ease with 
which the suggestion can be made to work in communities that the 
university is coming to their town, etc. 

In some instance's the argument that the junior college would keep 
much money at home and would, for individuals, cut college expenses 
nearly in two has pro\ed more efficacious than any other. In short, 
while efforts are now being made in several places to organize voca- 
tional courses, the junior colleges continue to offer to a greatly varying 
extent only the lower division studies of a college of liberal arts. As 
soon, however, as the legislation referred to above is secured— within 
the next few weeks— making the junior college the capstone of sec- 
ondary education and assuring to it seventy-five dollars per student 
from county and slate, projects for vocational training are bound to 
loom larger than they have done hitherto. Nor is it unlikely that 
sooner or later the state will adopt the recommendation of the State 
Council of Education to the effect that the state high-school tax be 
increased for the specific purpose of furthering the development of 
vocational departments in junior colleges. 

Avoid Too Much Uniformity 

As long as an organic correlation of part and part can be brought 
about and maintained, latitude in the grouping or segregation of sec- 
ondary grades is of far greater value than uniformity. Local condi- 
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tions, for example, may well make it necessary, if not wholly desirable, 
to establish a junior college by itself. Here and there it may be found 
most practicable to assign the tenth as well as the ninth grade to the 
intermediate school and then to make the eleventh and twelfth grades 
constituent parts of the junior college. Plans of this sort are actually 
under serious consideration in Los Angeles and Sacramento. The typ- 
ical junior college, however, will doubtless continue to consist of a 
two-year addition to an existing high school— an addition more or less 
intimately united with it as to aims, organization and administration, 
teaching staff, and school community life. 

At present three tendencies are noticeable with reference to this 
problem of correlation. One is to separate the junior college as far as 
possible from the high school, to create as fast as possible a special 
faculty, to develop exclusive forms of student activities, to emphasize 
the methods in vogue m universities, and so on. Another is to differ- 
entiate as little as possible- that is, to treat the junior college merely as 
a high school lengthened by two years. Accoiding to a third view 
the advantages of both types of organization can be secured and the 
disadvantages of each largely avoided by applying the principle of 
unity in variety. A special faculty, yes, but not one without a share 
in the work of the grades below the collegiate division; one principal, 
yes, but also a junior-college dean; unity and continuity of program, 
yes, but also the attitudes and methods Miitable for young manhood 
and womanhood; a distinct college life, yes, but not an isolated, sep- 
arate one, least of all the pinchback imitation of the large university- 
college. The San Diego Junior College may serve as a good illustra- 
tion. It is this inclusive third view, it seems to me, that does justice 
to all of the factors involved and that should, therefore, serve as a 
guide in working out the many new and perplexing problems of in- 
struction, of administration, and of student life. 

Extramural Services 

dt is too early as yet to dwell at length on the relation of the junior 
college to its environing community and on the extramural services it 
will render as a center of educative influences. But there can be little 
doubt as to its wider mission, particularly in a state where the land- 
scape is not dotted with small private colleges. There is the call to 
initiative and cooperation within its circle of intermediate and high 
schools. 

There is the need of furthering clearer community thought and the 
advance toward the highlands of civic life. There is the challenge to 
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assist in making university extension really worth while by making it 
largely supplementary to junior-college extension, and so forth. The 
old functions of the college of fifty years ago, discharged in modern 
ways; the new functions called for by modern insights and needs 
added— such may well be the substance of things not seen but hoped 
for. 

Teaching Staff 

In view of the mission of the junior college to do new and better 
things in new and better ways, the selection <>1 the teaching staff be- 
comes a matter of supreme 1 importance. Aichaic, secondhand teach- 
ers will not do. One requirement to be insisted on is a degree of ma- 
ture and modern scholarship not lower than that found in junior col- 
leges directly connected with universities. If such scholarship is at the 
same time more human and less neoscholastic, all the better. Roughly 
measured, this requirement will be found to call for not less than two 
years of graduate university preparation. Of course an equivalent in 
terms of mastery without such university aid should always be more 
than acceptable. Degrees do not matter; the essential thing is to be 
sure-footed in the ways of the scholai. 

Another sine qua non is an ample measure of the liberal culture that 
embodies the spirit of service, informed b> lwoad scholarship and in- 
clusive appreciations. A mere specialist may do no gieat hann in a 
university; in a junior college with its man-centered aims his ways 
would lead to destruction. Normally a Ph.D. appl>ing for a junior- 
college position should be asked to present a certificate of rebirth. ^ 
third is, of course, teaching power of a high order, demonstrated, not 
only in the course of professional training, but also in the secondary 
grades below those of the junior college. Whatever universities may 
continue to do, practice- tea chin > on junior-college students is out of 
the question. Such power includes, not only ability to teach >oung 
men and women by an adc< piate use of instruction material, but also 
directive insight into the principles oi secondary education and into 
the place and functions of the junior college as a pait of the state 
school system. Of course no sueh standard can be applied at once. 

The present situation is analogous to the beginnings of university 
work in colleges, which at first had to rely largely on existing faculties. 
Here and there junior-college courses are attempted by instructors 
whose specialty lies elsewhere. Here and there, too, a department 
head insists on doing what one of his assistants could do better. But 
the tendency, I am glad to report, is strongly toward the higher quali- 
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fications outlined, so that meanwhile the universities need not fear a 
lowered standard. 

At the University of California the scholarship average of those com- 
ing from junior colleges is found to be several fractions higher than 
the general university average— a fact not wholly accounted for, to be 
sure, by the scholarly fitness of junior-college teachers. The junior- 
college year is longer by at least a month. Hitherto classes have been 
small. They have been homogeneous and so have been able to start in 
on a higher level than is possible for the heterogeneous mass of uni- 
versity-college freshmen. They have been in charge, not of the least, 
but of the most experienced teachers of their respective institutions. 
They have been less exposed to univcisity “side shows.” They have 
come to their university life and work with great expectations, with 
freshness and enthusiasm. 

Nor should we overlook the general tonic effect of the junior-col- 
lege idea upon high-school men and women. There is inspiration in 
the thought that the professional elevator need not stop running at 
the twelfth-grade floor. To this stimulus the state university, a year 
ago, added another, on the recommendation of the School of Educa- 
tion. It established a higher professional degree, the high-school cer- 
tificate, obtained at the end of one year of graduate study + being re- 
garded as the equivalent of a fiist or lower professional degree. 

The following conditions must be met: (1) four years or more of 
successful teaching experience^ (2) a total of two years of residence 
graduate work distributed so that one-third goes to the department 
of education, another to some other university department, the re- 
maining third of the work being subject only to the general proviso 
that all of the courses needed for the degree must be advanced; (3) 
an acceptable professional thesis dealing from the educational point of 
view with some problem of consequence. 

The response has been most gratifying despite the fact that the 
label, tentatively chosen, namely, Graduate in Education, has nothing 
of. the iridescence of the Ph.D. Indeed, the hope is fully justified that 
before long junior-college faculties will be increasingly recruited fiom 
those who have reached this now milestone, or the spot marked by it. 
Unless some unforeseen upheaval prevents, the state board of educa- 
tion is likely to prescribe a junior-college certificate, with requirements 
similar to those I have been discussing. 

Relations to the University 

Now, finally, what of the relation of the public junior college to the 
state university-college? Obviously the latter may make it or mar it, 
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for until the state shall create a directive educational organ the state 
university will not only continue to be guide, philosopher, and friend 
in all educational matters, but will also continue to have a large meas- 
ure of extralegal power. Such a position constitutes a public trust, to 
which the university must be said to be faithless if it does not make 
its fostering care and leadership all-inclusive; worse still, of course, if it 
subserves its supposedly special interests at the expense of the public 
welfare as a whole. And so, when the junior colleges come seeking 
the aid and institutional recognition indispensable to their use and 
progress, it would be as immoral as it would be easy for a state uni- 
versity to bend them to its uses. 

But, even if the state university should readily consent to these self- 
evident truths, are they in a condition fit ior mutually beneficent rela- 
ions of affiliation? Is it not very naive to assume that the organization 
and management of the college part of these institutions are controlled 
by college consciousness? Seen from the viewpoint of an educa- 
tional institution, the lower half of what was once the college appears 
often to be neither educational nor institutional. We behold a con- 
glomerate of departments pursuing a hodgepodge ol aims, lu one de- 
partment the student still happens to be regarded as an end; in many 
more he is a means; in a third the ruling passion is the protection of 
department industry. A large pioporlion of the instructors arc nov- 
ices, trained solely, not for secondary or college work, but for highly 
specialized lesearch; many, too, are forever debarred from gaining 
professional insights by the great university superstition that to know 
is to be pn pared to teach. 

Add to this the gcneial underlying assumption that all freshman and 
sophomore studies are preparatory, not in the sense in which three 
good meals today are preparatory to three meals tomorrow, but in a 
technical, professional sense, and one can hardly shake off the fear that 
the junior colleges, instead of saving and perpetuating college aims 
and ideals, will succumb to universitizing influences and introduce pre- 
legal, premedical, preengineering, pxe-Ph.D. courses, all of them natu- 
rally dominated by the universities, while pro- student courses will be 
rare— too rare to do much for the vocation of becoming human. 

The University s Need 

There is thus precious little that would justify university pharisaism 
and a great deal to call for the attitude of the publican. At this point 
we may well say, Ilic opus, hie labor est. Fortunately the universities, 
if they are to thrive as universities, need the junior colleges just as 
much as the junior colleges need articulation with* universities. For 
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this reason alone, if there were no others, I am optimistic enough to 
believe tliat, while the junior colleges will be influenced for the good 
of all concerned in the direction of adequate standards of scholarship, 
the universities, influenced in turn by the junior colleges, will recognize 
in the work of the freshman and sophomore years the continuation and 
culmination of secondary education and will reshape themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

One desideratum of such re-forming would be, of course, the ap- 
pointment of professionally trained college professors to replace the 
inexperienced instructor, who now has neither a living wage nor the 
work he wants to do and is prepared for. \t the University of Cali- 
fornia an interchange of instructors between junior colleges and the 
university has been sanctioned already, and I do not believe I am ovei- 
taxing my imagination when I think of the possibility of calling dis- 
tinguished junior-college teachers to college (‘hairs at Berkeley; and of 
course not only for services to freshmen and sophomores. At any rate, 
if what I called a while ago the higher union of German and English 
university aims— an American union, for short— is ever to be brought 
about for the senior college or, il you prefer, the first two years of a 
university, graduate schools of the German type must cease to be the 
only source of teacher supply. 

Nonstate Universities and Colleges 

If we turn now for a last moment fiom the stale-supported and 
state-controlled school agcncibs to those serving the same ultimate 
ends of progressive national preparedness without the advantages and 
disadvantage's of such support and eontiol. we find, I think, instead of 
divergence of interests with lespect to junior colleges, only the same 
good reasons for promoting them and for making the changes neces- 
sary for educationally organic articulation. He who runs may read the 
significance of the fact that the Slate University of California and the 
University of Chicago have been on the road, side by side, to the 
same goal these many years, and that they have been joined in word 
and deed by another pair of the same sort, Leland Stanford Junior 
University and the State University of Missouri. 

We find, furthermore, that the nonstate university-colleges can move 
faster, if they will, than state institutions. Stanford, for example, has 
put a limit on the size of its freshman and sophomore classes and may 
of course, if it chooses, do away with them entirely. As for the first- 
class colleges— long may they live, and God bless them— their noble 
ideals of the higher education alone should guarantee their allegiance 
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to the junior-college idea. How little they have to fear is well illus- 
trated by Pomona College, which, although situated where junior col- 
leges are at present overabundant, has had to do as Stanford has done 
in the matter of numbers. This fact tends to show, incidentally, how 
very subordinate the casual connection is between the presence or ab- 
sence of established higher institutions of learning and the demand for 
public junior colleges. 

The same college illustrates also how the older aims and methods 
of a more or less static culture may be tiansforined into the aims and 
methods of a modern dynamic education and how in consequence the 
differences between the last two college years and the first two uni- 
versity years tend to become differences of emphasis merely, while the 
line represented by the bachelor's degree tends to become imaginary 
lor those going on to universities for professional training whether of 
the research or of the applied-science type. 

And so I, for one, cannot but hold to the faith that the junior col- 
lege will be accepted by the nation and will be wholesomely devel- 
oped as an integral part both of the system of public education and of 
the larger house with many mansions, American education, to the 
building of which must be devoted many gifts but one spirit. 


The Junior College— Wiiat Mannir oe Child Shall This Be? 4 

When the dwellers of the hill country of Judea first heard about the 
infant sou of Zaeharias and Elizabeth and what happened before his 
birth and soon after in the temple they marveled, saying: What man- 
ner of child shall this hr? Tn doing so some doubtless merely won- 
dered; some questioned rather than exclaimed; still others, looking 
about them and ahead, ihinkinglv, longingly, trustfully, had in mind 
the special destiny a child so obviously sent of Cod would fulfill among 
bis people in the yeais to come. 

The advent of the junior college was neither heralded nor attended 
by portents. But those with eyes to see and ears to hear received it 
gladly when it came; received it with faith in its future. In California, 
particularly, the “child grew and waxed strong in spirit” like John. 
Here, within seven years, this sturly youngster has now reached the 
border line of adolescence. The dwellers in California too, may well, 

4 Delivered as an addiess before the California TeachtTS Association, Southern 
Section, Junior College Division, Annual Meeting, Los Angeles, December 20, 
1917. Published in School and Society (1918, 7( 165) :211-218). Used by 
special permission ol School and Society, Lancaster, Pcmisyhania. 
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therefore, wonder or question or prophesy, each according to his wit 
and wisdom. 

To us sponsors and intimate friends of the junior college, the saying: 
what manner of child shall this be, implies a duty-call. It is a chal- 
lenge to seek and find the best educational and vocational guidance, 
in order that the junior college may pass unharmed through the vicissi- 
tudes of adolescence, may acquire a life-career motive thought out and 
potent and rooted in the public welfare, and shape itself thereby, and 
may learn, without costly blundering, how best to fulfill its mission 
among and together with its fellow agencies for making American de- 
mocracy increasingly safe and sound and sanely self-directive. 

Its Essential Constitution 

In view of such ends we need to be clear, first of all, as to the es- 
sential constitution of the junior college. The name discloses nothing 
beyond the fact that it is largely a bit of scholastic camouflage. Smith 
Senior and Smith Junior probably exhibits traits of kinship, but should 
we try to infer the nature and prospects of the younger or the present 
occupation of the elder Smith from the family name? Such procedure, 
though common enough in mythology and in reaching conclusions 
concerning the junior college would put the childish guess in place of 
the basic data needed for the guidance and self-guidance of Smith 
Junior, data revealed only by his individuality and actual status. 

Named or nameless then, the junior college is by descent and nature 
a secondary school. Its lofcal existence, as far as California is con- 
cerned, was ushered in by the Law of 1907 as an extension of the 
high school. Subsequent legislation has made it an integral part of 
the public-school system and thereby has fixed its status as an institu- 
tion devoted to secondary education. In accord with this, it is iden- 
tical with the high school as to sources of revenue, organization, ad- 
ministration, and the methods of teacher preparation and licensing. 
Nor is the present position of the junior college a vagary or an 
anomaly. A comparative glance at European school systems, for ex- 
ample, suffices to show that it corresponds to the upper reaches of 
such secondary schools as the gymnasium or the lycSe. 

Historically, we need only to remind ourselves of the fact that while 
the American college at its best approached the English university 
type in purpose and function, this resemblance never extended down- 
ward to the two years to which the junior college has fallen heir. It is 
this fact, among others, that inspires the heartfelt wish on the part 
of American universities to be relieved of these two years of essen- 
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tially secondary schooling. That the junior-college grades do not be- 
long with what follows is further attested by the transformation the 
upper half of the traditional college has undergone during the last 
twenty-five years, most obviously in state institutions. 

A senior college no longer exists except in name and outward form. 
The new spirit that inhabits and controls the old body is that of the 
university “made in Germany.” The older aims of liberalized per- 
sonality and leading citizenship have been replaced by the purpose 
of research and professional training. While the university professor 
is not expressly forbidden to educate young men and women, if he 
knows how, his first and last duty is toward his subject. The univer- 
sity student may still travel paths along which he may learn to “see 
life steadily and see it whole” and to add to his stature as a human 
being, but the official trails arc those ol the university specialist who 
may, or may not, be human in more than one spot. 

Now, it is not necessary to explain here how the annexation of one- 
half of the American college by the university has come about nor 
to prophesy as to the terms ol a permanent peace between conqueror 
and conquered; howe\er strongly one may be moved to predict that 
the typical American university of the future will not be, as now, an 
overdone imitation in an American setting but an unhyphenated 
American creation, embodying in a new unity of purpose? and prac- 
tices the best the nation has inherited and borrowed and originated. 
Whatever the causes at work or their final eflects, the American uni- 
versity-in-the-making has absorbed the upper college provinces and is 
not at all likely to relinquish them. Smith Seniors business has 
changed hands permanently. 

A New Order Exists 

The implications of this change are loo evident to be missed, espe- 
cially if we include in our field of vision the coming oi the interme- 
diate or junior high school. This and the high school and the junior 
college occupy the domain of secondary education. Their interrela- 
tions may well receive various forms of adjustment and their articula- 
tions with the elementary school and with the university will doubt- 
less need time for adequate development, but even now a new order 
exists, that is, a secondary-school system ministering over a rapidly ex- 
tending area to the whole of adolescence. And so the junior college 
must never be thought of in terms of the old obsolescent order. In 
the new its place is at the top. It is the culmination and fulfillment 
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of the educational design incorporated in the intermediate and the 
high school. 

Such fundamental traits and such ties of blood relationship, de facto 
and de jure, leave little doubt as to the educational needs the junior 
college must be expected to meet, little doubt, therefore, as to its mis- 
sion in an evolving democracy. Has it appeared among us merely to 
lighten the burden of universities in order that these may become 
more efficient in their own proper sphere? Or must we add the eco- 
nomic relief it aflords to prospective university students? Or is the 
list of things to do complete if it also keeps such students at home for 
two years more of safekeeping and guidance? The answer is that the 
services indicated are incidental, are by-products, and that in the in- 
terest of the public welfare the junior college njust needs do some- 
thing far more vitally significant than to improve the care and culture 
of the privileged few and to amelioiate the sad lot of universities. 

Organic Unities 

The junior college, to begin with, would not be true to its own self 
if it did not cultivate the consciousness of organic oneness with high 
and intermediate school and did not in consequence play the leading 
role ill securing unity for the eight grades concerned, despite “fifty- 
seven varieties” of local adaptations, each moie or less necessary or 
desirable. Energetic promotion, in city and country, of the twin 
causes, the junior college and the intermediate school, is of couise 
presupposed. 

When every normal pupil shall be able to find in the seventh grade 
the nurture suited to his years and thenceforth shall have at least the 
chance to grow in the same way, year by year, through middle and 
late adolescence, then the now universal criticism of the high school, 
that it begins too late and ends too early, will be an anachronism. 
Then the concept preparatory school will have its fangs extracted. 
Then it will be possible to biing studies to fruition. Then, even if 
the student has gone through the program on the a la carte plan, the 
junior college will doubtless enable him to correlate and generalize 
and motivate and so convert an example in fi actions after all into an 
aimful, dynamic personality. 

As intimated, the call to realize a progressively efficient secondary- 
school system means also one that is accessible to a steadily increas- 
ing number. If the tiaditional high school offers only a truncated 
education even to those whose formal schooling will continue, what of 
the majority, whose school days end with high-scliool education? Is 
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it not certain that in thousands of cases there is no continuation and 
completion simply because opportunities are out of reach? 

I have in mind at the moment primarily those who would go on 
with a liberal-arts course if they could. To bring the junior college 
within reach for such alone would be no mean contribution to national 
preparedness and progress, which depend fully as much on man- 
centered education, high in degree and widespread, as on work-cen- 
tered training. It has always required faith, the substance of things 
hoped for but not seen, to regard the high school as the people’s col- 
lege. With the inclusion of the junior college the name stands for 
a fact. 

The junior college has come to fulfil] the high school in e\ery part 
of the state for all qualified students. And such a consummation will 
mean special as well as regular students. It will mean extension 
classes. It will imply such a union of community experience and 
college activities that there will be life without and within, a more 
abundant life, on a higher plane. It will imply cooperation with the 
university but not preparation for it, in the sense only too familiar 
to us, still accustomed as we are to the vassalage of high schools. 

Vocational Training 

Probably the greatest and certainly the most original contribution 
to be made by the junior college is the creation of means of training 
for the vocations occup>ing the middle ground between those of the 
artisan type and the professions. Until recently our public-school 
system has oflered opportunities for a complete education only to 
university and normal-school students. Now courses of “finishing” 
vocational training an* in process of development, the intermediate 
school functioning as a go-between. 

The prospect is that before long intelligently organized and admin- 
istered continuation and trade-school arrangements will exist that will 
assist the great mass of those with an elementary education in becoming 
efficient workers, as much for the sake of a better human and civic life 
as for a better living. But how about tx -upations that require a higher 
foundation of general education, that presuppose greater maturity for 
grasp and mastery, that represent the positions of commissioned of- 
ficers in the national peace army? Only one whose educational 
thought is without a country can deny the need of a middle vocational 
system. Is the high school meeting it? No. Can it do so? Only 
in a poor makeshift manner. The junior college can, and the law of 
service is: he who can must do. 
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From it should come the scientific farmer, who knows that farming 
is an applied science, a business, a mode of life, and above all a mat- 
ter of cooperative citizenship. From it should come the trained city 
employee, familiar with municipal problems and competent to “do his 
bit v under civil service rules and their spirit. From it should coine 
not only highly skilled mechanics but also those who, besides being 
that, understand the economic and human aspects of the industries and 
have the qualifications foi a captaincy but not for the ruthlessness of 
the autocracy of capital. With corresponding ends in view, the junior 
college needs to train those choosing to go into commerce. 

Our national unpreparedness for peace could hardly be better illus- 
trated than by the fact that our commercial centers still cling to the 
method of trial and error and seem to be satisfied, as far as our schools 
are concerned, with training leading to minor clerkships. Our chil- 
dren, thoughtful men and women agreed, should not be brought up 
wholly as if they were orphans in charge of maiden aunts. But is not 
one cause of this situation that the girl high-school graduate finds no 
vocational trail blazed lor her except that which leads into teaching? 
Here, once more, the junior college must accept the challenge to do 
better things in better ways, to extend, for example, the routes sug- 
gested by the household art and science of the high school to their 
vocational termini. Of course the young woman would not be shut 
out from any of the other vocational departments except by her apti- 
tudes and preferences. 

Individuality 

It is an essential part of the junior-college idea that each junior col- 
lege have its own individuality, in accordance with its environment. 
Thoughtless duplicating should be out of the question. Hence the 
nature and scope of vocational departments must be detei mined pri- 
marily by the communities served most directly. However else we 
limit our selection, no courses are justified, save in connection with 
home interests, that would compel the junior-college graduate to fare 
into a far land for the work he has been trained to do. 

In cities with several high schools it will doubtless be rational to 
connect a junior-college department of commerce with a high school 
so located as to make cooperation easy with business concerns, a de- 
partment for the vocations that have been developed out of home 
activities in connection with the high school best equipped already, 
etc., provided the danger can be guarded against of isolated, exclusive, 
and hence suicidal specialization 
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I am more than skeptical about the educational success of any junior 
college with only nonvocational departments. At the very least it 
should have what for want of a better term I have called a department 
of civic education, while only partly vocational in the specialized 
sense, would undertake the training of young men and women for ef- 
ficient municipal service in the various city departments. It would, 
of course, not be too remote from the centers of city administration, 
in order that whole-time students may have a chance to observe and 
practice and city employees may have within reach opportunities for 
improvement in the service. 

Continuity and Completeness 

The foregoing conclusions as to the mission of the junior college 
seem inevitable if we really believe in a safe and progressive democ- 
racy and hence in our duty to realize its foundation principle: con- 
tinuity of educational opportunity; completeness of such opportunity. 
The old order must pass because it has not achieved and cannot 
achieve either continuity or completeness. Now, while the junior col- 
lege, like any adolescent, is trying to find itself and its best work in 
a new order, it will probably need to be protected against some of 
its friends, notably the university. 

The same process that has brought about the substitution of the 
university for the senior college has also made away pretty success- 
fully with the college idea in the work of the two years preceding. 
“Peaceful penetration” from above has resulted in a protectorate. 
Men trained solely for the exercise of university functions cannot he 
expected to regard tht woik of the first half of their institution as 
anything but introductory. To them the junior college is not the 
dome of the secondary- school edifice but merely a university entrance 
hall or vestibule. 

Moreover, since educational thinking is usually the last thing a uni- 
versity faculty thinks of— that has been true since the Middle Ages— 
the naive assumption obtains and controls that “all’s right with the 
world,” as far as the existing conception of freshman and sophomore 
education is concerned, and, further, that technical preparation for 
university specialties is just what the junior college at home— and 
therefore elsewhere— is for. Under these circumstances it is easy to 
foresee what is bound to happen if the junior college not connected 
with a university listens to the sjren voices issuing therefrom. 

Not only will there be preengineering, prelegal, premedical, pre- 
anything-you-please courses, each directed by a university department. 
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but there are not likely to be any pro-student courses. Worse still, the 
junior college, being directed by the university, will do unto the inter- 
mediate and high school as it is being done by. Shall the new sec- 
ondary-school system, too, like the old, answer to Plato’s definition of 
a slave, one whose conduct is shaped by another? 

Here is one alternative. The other is for the junior college to co- 
operate with the university in the selection of foundation courses for 
this, that, and the other profession, and then to conduct them strictly 
without reference to possible professional superstructures. The aim 
must lie within the junior college. The suicidal idea of a deferred 
education must remain excluded from the nonvocational as well as 
from the vocational departments. As to the nonvocational type of 
courses the true test is whether they are adapted to students who do 
not look forward to basing a profession on them. 

How the junior college will overcome all such temptations to lose 
its life, liberty, and happiness, who can tell? To be on the safe side, 
I, for one, am absolutely committed to the sound principle under- 
lying European practice. The state must fix the terms of admission 
to the university. Then the missionary-cannibal situation cannot arise, 
and the institutions sure to profit most are the universities. 

Municipal Universities 

This sketch of guiding principles and policies must include at least 
a few observations on the “iflunicipal university” movement, which, 
like the junior-college movement, is fast assuming national propor- 
tions. The term "uni\ ersity” is, of course, used loosely and conven- 
tionally in this connection like the term “colonel,” in the piesenee of 
Kentucky gentlemen. Commissioner Claxton predicts that twenty- 
five years hence every city of 200,000 inhabitants will have its own 
educational institutions of higher learning and training. 

In California this foieeast bids fair to come true much sooner and 
that, too, without restrictions as to population or location, provided 
colleges or so-called universities dedicated to the four-^ ear fetish be 
left out of calculation. In other words, the two movements coincide 
with respect to most cities. 

Two convictions may be offered here with some confidence. One is 
that when the reorganized secondary-school system shall be in fair 
working order, junior-college students and faculties will be far in ad- 
vance of what is attainable now. Its mate, the other conviction, is 
that by that time Elisha, the junior college, will wear Elijah’s mantle, 
that of the college of old, about as effectively as was ever done by 
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the old gentleman himself, while Elisha's own modern khaki and 
corduroy will stand for everything else that is needful, unless it be 
considered needful to have a university set down at every doorstep. 

The large city, however, will certainly need more than the junior 
college can give. But will its problem be solved by a municipal col- 
lege of the venerable four-year tradition, the last half becoming willy- 
nilly the first half of a university? The logic of the situation points 
to a whole bona fide municipal university resting on the junior college. 
Hence the propagandists for one are by the same confession of faith 
propagandists for the other. The same is true, to be sure, if you sub- 
stitute the word “state” for “municipal.” Only, state universities are 
not likely to happen along whenever and wherever a city grows large 
and larger, and il it did and still remained a state university it would 
be unable to render the services a large city should command. Some 
equitable subsidy, on the part of the state, is another matter. But all 
this, in Kipling’s phrase, is “another story.” 

What manner of child shall this be? Not all of us will be able to 
second my counsels in behalf of the junior college. But all of us, 
knowing that we school men and school women are largely respon- 
sible for the making or marring of the junior college, all of us can be, 
and are, united in the purpose to secure from it and through it the 
largest and greatest possible contribution to the common good. 

The Junior College 5 

1 don’t propose to trace here and now the junior-college movement 
from its local beginnings to its present nationwide scope. Despite the 
high cost of living, I assume, hopefully, that professional interest has 
induced, or is going to induce, every high-school principal to invest 
twenty ceuis in United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 35, 1919, 
which contains a sufficiently accurate historical and descriptive ac- 
count of the junior college. Nor do 1 intend to argue once more in 
detail, on grounds of social need and democratic educational theory, 
for a secondary-school system that shall embrace eight school years 
instead of four, the last two constituting, if you plea.;e, the junior- 
college division. When one has for many years gone to and fro upon 
the earth, like Satan, in the cause of the junior-college idea, one hesi- 

5 Dtlivered as an address before the California Stale High School Principals* 
Convention, Asiloinar, March 31, 1920. Published in Sierra Educational News 
(San Francisco, 1920, 16:483-486). Used by special permission Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 
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tates, even if there were time, to restep into footprints already made 
and left behind in the sands of time. 

Taking numerous things for granted, then, I shall proceed to bring 
before you certain more or less related matters bearing on the further 
evolution of the junior college, particularly in California. In doing 
so I stand on the bedrock conviction that the fate of the junior college 
lies in the hands of high-school men and women. They will make it, 
they may break it. You high-school principals especially, as leaders 
in secondary education, may will it to be quick or dead, according to 
the visions of your opportunities and mission. 

Meaning of the Term 

Now, the first remarks I wish to make concerning the meaning of 
the term junior college. Perhaps I think it necessary to make these 
only because, owing to an accident of personal history, my days are 
lived in a social environment in which many hot winds of doctrine 
are blowing whence they list upon this new educational phenomenon, 
a phenomenon very disturbing to minds unaccustomed to educational 
thinking. I shall be happy therefore if m your midst my remarks 
turn out to be superfluous. 

The windiest of these doctrines is that the junior collegenneans half 
a college and therefore half a university and therefore a university 
preparatory school with preengmeering, prelegal, premedical, pre- 
every-other-profession courses? but no pro-student courses. It follows 
that since by special act of Providence the ne plus ultra of perfection 
has been attained in our state university-colleges as to student life 
and educational methods and results, the standards of measurement 
for junior colleges are not far to seek. 

The obvious thing to do is to copy. It follows further that since 
junior colleges might become a menace to tradition and thrust great- 
ness upon the university by reducing its bigness, they must be estab- 
lished and managed as branches of the university. The high school, 
alas, has won a certain measure of self-determination, but lest the old 
order be totally wrecked the junior college must be put under a gov- 
ernment of the university, by the university, for the university. 

Now, the forward-looking student of secondary education, I take it, 
cannot but refuse to accept all gems of such prehistoric workmanship. 
And the more truly loyal he is to the state and its university the less 
does he want this twentieth-century institution-in-the-making to resem- 
ble a resurrected octopus hunting for prey, with a new set of tentacles. 
He hopes, of course, that junior colleges will tend to prevent annual 
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cloudbursts of freshmen and sophomores from drowning the univer- 
sity proper. He knows about the economic relief junior colleges will 
afford to prospective university students. He is far from denying that 
many extra-young high-scliool graduates had better be kept near home 
for two years more of safekeeping and guidance. But he does not 
concede for a moment that such truly worth-while services are any- 
thing but by-products noi that junior colleges exist for the care and 
culture of the privileged few and lor the amelioration of the sad lot 
of universities with swamped secondary-school basements. 

The Fulfillment of the High School 
What is the pivot of his thought and the “hot spot of his conscious- 
ness” is the fact that the junior college is the fulfillment of the high 
school. Even without claiming the power of “second sight’ he can 
easily see what a secondary-school system culminating in the junior 
college would do for California, for the best possible educational pre- 
paredness of the greatest number, for democratic continuity and com- 
pleteness of educational opportunities. He feels confident that with 
the junior high school in running order at one end and the junior col- 
lege at the other, upper end, the cause for the criticism that for most 
American adolescents secondary education begins too late and ends 
too early and nowhere will ha\c been removed 

He feels certain also that without the junior college the secondary 
school can never wholly escape from degenerating into a preparatory 
institution or high-school teachers from slaving as tenants for absentee 
landlords. Furthermore, can h'* fail to appreciate the widening hori- 
zons, the new sense of growth, the new incentives to professional ef- 
fort and growth that are bound to come to high-school men and 
women in consequence? Will they not, fur example, be impelled to 
heed the vox populi declaring that there is always room at the top 
when they know that the elevator, if they so determine, will carry 
them upward beyond the twelfth-grade floor year, e\cn unto and jnto, 
a university position, when the university shall have learned to respect 
and honor the fine art of teaching. 

The sum and substance of these considerations is that if the junior 
college means a part of an obsolescent order, that if it implies a senior 
college, from which, by the way, the university cuckoo has ousted the 
original bird, the junior-college movement is either not worth ac- 
celerating or else to be feared by those serving the cause of secondary 
education. 
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The Two and the Ninety-eight 

On the other hand, if the junior college is a secondary school de 
facto and de jure, if it is the capstone or crown of the secondary- 
school edifice, if it is the culmination and fulfillment of the educa- 
tional design of which the junior high school and the senior high 
school are constituent parts, then no high-school man or woman, in- 
telligently and sinceiely desirous of making democracy safe for the 
world by making education safe for American youth, can afford to be 
a “slacker* in pushing, heading, directing the junior-college part of 
educational reconstruction. 

In seeing the nature and place of the junior college in this light we 
are not pushing the 2 per cent or so of our youth headed toward a 
university off the plane of vision. Their rights to an abundance of 
educational life, liberty, and happiness remain sacred, though not ex- 
clusive. But in the locus of our attention, we cheerfully admit, arc not 
the few but the many, whose right to the means oi making a life and 
of making a living aie equally sacred. Concerning the many thou- 
sands, however, whom a junior college within reach would assist fur- 
ther in preparing for the master caieer, that of becoming nobly hu- 
man, all o\er and through and through, I will say here tnerely in 
passing, “lest we foiget,** that the safety, worth, and piogress of our 
democracy depends fully as much on man- and citizen-centered edu- 
cation, high in degiee and widespread, as an economic, woik-centered 
so-called vocational training. But it is this that calls for special em- 
phasis now in planning for the lutuie of the junior college. 

It is coming to be a notorious lact that those who seek, or should 
seek, vocations occupying the middle ground between those of the 
artisan type and the pioiessions are as yet nowhere and nohow aim- 
f ully provided tor in our scheme oi public schooling. National effi- 
ciency requires with increasing urgency training facilities for occupa- 
tions that must be based on higher foundations of general education 
than the elementaiy school can eiect, that presuppose greater maturity 
for grasp and mastery than boys and girls of junior and senior high- 
school age have reached, that represent the positions to be filled by 
commissioned officers in the national army of peace. 

Only one whose educational thinking is without a country ignores 
the need of a middle vocational system. Does the traditional four-year 
high school meet this need? Obviously not. Will continuation and 
trade-school arrangements do so? Only in a poor makeshift fashion. 
The junior college can, and the law of service is: he who can must 
do. From the junior college should come the farmer prepared for 
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farming as an applied science, as a business, as a mode of life and, 
above all, as a matter of cooperative citizenship. From it should come 
the trained city employee, familiar with municipal housekeeping and 
competent to "do his bit” as a loyal servant of the public. From it 
should issue not only highly skilled mechanics but also those who 
besides being that, appreciate the economic, civic, and generally hu- 
man aspects of the industrial organs of a democracy. 

With corresponding ends in view, the junior college needs to train 
those choosing to go into commerce. Our national unpreparedness for 
peace could hardly be better illustrated than by the fact that our 
commercial centers still cling to the crude and wasteful method of trial 
and error and seem to be satisfied, as far as our schools are concerned, 
with training leading to minor clerkships. Of course it is an essential 
clement in the junior-college idea that each junior college be ade- 
quately adjusted to its environment and dominant local needs. Slieep- 
like following of the junior-college bellwethei s should be out of the 
question. 

But 1 cannot refrain from stating that I am more than skeptical 
about the educational success of any junior college with only nonvo- 
cational departments. At the very least, it seems to me, each should 
provide facilities for advanced training for homemakiug and vocations 
radiating from the home and, secondly, a department of civic educa- 
tion for the common vocation of efficient citizenship, for the Ameri- 
canization of the native, if you will, for the careers even now in the 
making, within the broad fields of city, county, and state adminis- 
tration. 

FA Camirio Real 

Such glimpses of the goal to be reac hed, no one can prophesy when, 
inevitably raise the question of how to get then'. Who will construct 
El Camino Real? Partial and most encouraging answers exist now. 
For California we may say, Lo! The junior college is here and has 
come to stay! But this very fact challenges every high-school teacher* 
and principal to assist in surveying the landscape for the best practi- 
cable junior-college state highway, or in tunneling through heads cre- 
ated by tradition in the image of the reinforced concrete, or at least 
in inspecting and "bossing” the job as it goes on. And for something 
like such cooperative endeavor we need to select, together, the most 
suitable spot for orientation and erect thereon legible and adequate 
road signs. May I not, as President Wilson would say, speak of one 
or two such spots and recommend them for consideration? 
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1. The approach to the realization of the junior-college idea cannot 
safely be made from the side of the present university and normal- 
school situations. It is the high school that for forward-looking men 
and women must be the starting point, and therewith the existing 
statutory provisions as to the organization, administration, and means 
of support of secondary schools, including the junior college. What 
changes to make in the state institutions wholly, such is a matter of 
necessary but quite incidental and supplementary planning and leg- 
islation. 

2. The only fundamental justification for the junior college being in 
a democracy, in the sense of greater continuity and increased com- 
pleteness of educational opportunities for more young people and 
hence for a better California, the question is never how few junior col- 
leges can the state get along with, but always how many can be pro- 
duced that will live, grow, and flourish? Ideally, of course, they 
should not be farther apart than twice the distance an auto-bus can 
travel before and after school without exceeding the speed limit. This 
statement will be subject to modifications when students and teachers 
will flock to school and fly from it through the ail. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we may well insist, and earnestly so, that junior-college districts 
be kept small in area, provided the quantity and quality of junior- 
college service can be maintained on a level aboxe reproach, and pro- 
vided further that such service is not maintained at the expense of 
other educational interests. 

County Unit Organization 

By way of a footnote I will add that in my judgment only the county 
unit type of school organization will furnish an adequate basis for the 
formation of junior-college districts. But this is only an additional 
reason why the higli-school people of every high-school district, singly 
and in groups, should make energetic local attacks upon this problem 
and make them without delay. If studies and proposals for every 
•county were available now, what a lamp unto its feet the legislative 
committee would have in seeking a way to progressive legislation, in 
keeping with the foregoing specifications. 

3. While the minimum size of a junior-college district will have to 
depend largely on the necessary minimum amount of assessed valua- 
tion, it is fully as important to make sure that the public junior col- 
lege be supported financially as the public high school is supported, 
i.e. 9 by counties, districts, and the state at large. In other words, the 
scheme of maintenance must be developed out of present practice. 
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This working principle, and, as far as present knowledge goes, the fact 
that, when an existing high-school establishment is utilized, the per 
capita cost of junior-college education amounts to about $175 for the 
school year, suggest legislation providing: first, that each county con- 
tribute $120 annually— instead of $60 as now— for each student attend- 
ing a public junior college within county lines; secondly, that the 
state contribute $60 annually— instead of $15 as now— for each student 
attending a public junior-college district, within state lines; thirdly, 
that each junior-college district, however formed under the law, con- 
tribute as much more as the voters thereof choose to aid; fourthly, that 
each junior-college district may make a contract with another junior- 
college district on the basis of not less than $120 annually for each 
student. 

4. The formation of public junior-college districts must be subject 
to the approval of the state board of education, and in case state-wide 
provision for junior colleges cannot be made mandatory at once, the 
state board should be authorized by law to permit existing high-school 
districts to maintain such junior-college departments, vocational and 
nonvocational, as can be adequately supported. 

5. Legal sanction is needed for a joint secondary-school and state 
university committee, with the commissioner of secondary schools as 
chairman. Undoubtedly the university has the constitutional right to 
fix the terms of admission and affiliation. Rut, apart from the fact that 
constitutions are not immutable, this right is counterbalanced by the 
inherent right of the secondary school to protect its own life m the 
interest of the general public welfare. And so the situation is not un- 
like that of the Shylock versus Antonio case after Portia had rendered 
her decision. Hence neither the party of the first part nor the party of 
the second part can prudently resort to violence, especially not since 
the interests of both are at bottom one. Accordingly, the functions 
of such a committee would not be to prescribe or dictate, but to se- 
cure mutual understanding, mutual satisfaction, and continuous co- 
operation in the cause of a common educational stewardship for the 
greater glory of California. 

None of my remarks on the junior college, I hope, have been out of 
harmony with this last thought, which should always be first. Let us 
counsel together and then act together to the best of our knowledge 
and belief! 
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